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* • * this great phenomenon called German idealism can only be understood 
due to the confluence of the thought of Kant on the one hand, and Spinoza on 
the other. And so there is very much of Spinoza in such thinkers as Hegel and 
the rest. But there was, of course, also a great contemporaneous influence of 
Spinoza already in the late 17th and in the beginning of the 18th century. 

But to turn now to the much more pertinent question of the relation of 
Spinoza to the tradition. Why is this question of any importance? Let us 
never forget thr-t we are political scientists and we are interested in Spinoza 
not for historical reasons, but because we are concerned with the theory of 
democracy. We have some reason to believe, and we will formulate the reasons 
for that later, that Spinoza is the first philosopher of liberal democracy. 

Let us leave that for the time being. Why should we care about the relation to 
the tradition? Why study Spinoza? Why is this question of his relation to the 
tradition of any relevance? 

It is of some importance for the understanding of liberal democracy, of 
the society in which we live, to be clear that it is a relatively recent 
phenomenon, that is, a typically modern phenomenon. Therefore, liberal 
democracy as we know it presupposes somewhere and somehow a change in earlier 
modes of thinking and all changes of any importance are at some point a break 
with earlier ways of thinking. Therefore by investigating Spinoza* s relation 
to traditional political philosophy we begin to understand the meaning of 
| that break. 

Row i see no one seems to have copies of Spinoza. Do you have one? Very 
good. Re <\T look up in Volume II, page 388, paragraph 2. That is one of the 
letters of Spinoza, letter 50. That is the most simple statement of Spinoza 
about his relation to the great tradition. Do you have that? Read it. 

The authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates, does not carry much 
weight with me 0 I should have been astonished if you had brought 
forward Epicurus, Democritus, Lucretius, or any of the atomists, or 
upholders of the atomic theory. It is no wonder that persons, who 
have invented occult qualities, intentional species, substantial forms, 
and a thousand other trifles, should have also devised spectres and 
ghosts, and given credence to old wives* tales, in order to take away 
the reputation of Democritus, whom they were sc jealous of, that they 
burnt all the books which he had published amid so much eulogy. 

Let us stop there. Now that refers to a tradition according to which 
Plato had bought all the books of Democritus and had them burned. Nov let us 
stick to the important point, the authority of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
carries not much weight with me, but Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius. What 
does th<> i mean? 

These are the atomists. What happened in modem times at the beginning 
was a break in the first place with Aristotle. In the second place, also with 
Plato. And this break took place — was accompanied by a simultaneous return 
) to the anti-Platonic, anti-Aristotelian, anti-Socratic classical thinkers and 
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•specially the atomists. That you will find throughout the 17th century and 
has been, of course, effective up to the present day in modern science, 

Spinoza* s whole philosophy is connected with the emergence of modem science, 
and his statement is an indication of that. 

This raises a very great difficulty. This atomistic or materialistic 
philosophy of Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius was wholly non-political. 

They had certain opinions about the character of political things and developed 
them, but tfaey^vere not political thinkers proper. The famous formula of 
Epicurus uaeA«£0£ & live retiredly, do not concern yourself with political 
things. Spinoza, on the other hand, was passionately political as we may see 
from his books, but it is also known biographically. In a notebook he portrays 
himself in the garb of Masaniello, a revolutionary later in the 17th century, by 
which he indicated his sympathy with this revolutionary movement. 

Spinoza was passionately political. Now this is a point of some importance. 
The combination of a materialistic philosophy with a political doctrine-with 
political enthusiasms!th political idealism is a modern phenomenon. The pre¬ 
modern traditional political philosophy was anti-materialistic. In pre-modern 
times either you were a spiritualist, in whatever sense — then, of course, 
you could be a political philosopher. If you were a materialist you were 
already by this very fact not a political philosopher. That is an important 
point. 

What Spinoza seems then to achieve, that is the first formulation I can 
suggest, is a synthesis of the materialistic doctrine, a fundamentally 
materialistic doctrine, with a political inspiration. Such a change of this 
magnitude is never possible in the case of the serious man hy a mere eclecticism 
that he takes out this part from the materialistic philosopher, and that part, 
say, from Plato or Aristotle. It requires then the emergence of a new plane 
of thought, a new plane which did not exist before. How can you define that 
new plane on which Spinoza among others settled? Now let us turn to a passage 
in the Political Treatise at the end of Chapter 5, page 315 in your edition, 
paragraph 2. 

But what means a prince, whose sole motive is lust of mastery, 
should use to establish and maintain his dominion, the most ingenious 
Machiavelli has set forth at large, but with what design one hardly 
be sure. If, however, he had some good design, as one should believe 
of a learned man, it seems to have been to show, with how little fore¬ 
sight many attempt to remove a tyrant, though thereby the causes which 
make the prince a tyrant can in no vise be removed, but, on the contrary, 
are so much the more established, as the prince is given more cause to 
fear, which happens when the multitude has made an example of its 
prince, and glories in the parricide as in a thing well done. Moreover, 
he perhaps wished to show how cautious a free multitude should be of 
entrusting its welfare absolutely to one man, who, unless in his vanity 
he thinks he can please everybody, must be in daily fear of plots, and 
so is forced to look chiefly after his own interest, end, as for the 
multitude, rather to plot against it than consult its good. And I am 
the more led to this opinion concerning that most far-seeing man, 


because it is known that he was favourable to liberty, for the main¬ 
tenance of >4iich he has besides given the most wholesome advice. 

This passage alone, of course, does not prove what I am going to say but 
if you were to read Spinoza you would see that I am right. Spinoza has not 
praised any preceding political thinker as highly as he praises here Machiavelli. 
Machiavelli is J&g most important political thinker for Spinoza. Such terms 
as he uses here as the most prudent, wise, the most ingenious, or the most 
acute — and the reason here is that Spinoza believes that Machiavelli was a 
republican. That is obviously connected. And that he wrote The Prince only 
in order to warn the people of such a thing as absolute monarchy. Incidently, 
what is the situation in Machiavelli without going in any way deeper into the 
issue. Where does Machiavelli stand as far as this great issue of the rule 
of the people is concerned? 

Well, you see there are tvo writings of Machiavelli. One is seemingly 
monarchic, The Prince, and one is seemingly republican. The Discourse a on 
and Spinoza understands that The Discourses are the magnum onus of 
Macniavelli. At ary rate one point one must mention. There is only one 
chapter in Machiavelli* s work in which he attacks all earlier writers, all 
earlier writers, and that is Book I, Chapter 58 , of The Dlsconriiaa . And what 
is the subject? All earlier writers, he says, have blamed the multitude for 
its grave defects, changeability and emotionalism, and what have you. 

Machiavelli defends the multitude against its detractors. In other words this 
shows a certain democratic bias, which Machiavelli surely has compared with 
Plato and Aristotle without ary question. So, in other words, there is some¬ 
thing in Machiavelli which did prepare in this way too Spinoza* s thought. In 
other ways this will come in later. By the way, this book, called the Political 
Tieat|ag, from which we read, was not published by Spinoza during his lifetime 
but was only published posthumously• 

I raise here the question to which I do not know the answer. Who has 
spoken prior to Spinoza with such kind praise of Machiavelli? I do not -- do 
you know? If I remember well Hobbes never mentions Machiavelli a single time. 
Yes, but that* 8 the point. Oh, now you must not forget that names were 
terribly important in former times. The name of a, how should I say, of a 
dangerous writer —• to praise the name of a dangerous writer is almost meant 
to identify yourself with these terrible things. So that is impossible.. If 
I am not mistaken Hobbes does not mention Machiavelli a single time. Bacon 
does mention him with some praise, for example in The Advancement of Learning. 
but that has nothing to do with the love of liberty. It has something to do 
with other things. 

I think also Algernon Sidney, that is about Spinoza* s time, refers to 
Machiavelli in praising terms. But not quite these strong terms, if I remember 
well, as Spinoza does. This only in passing. At any rate this way of speaking 
of Machiavelli shows at that time an unusual boldness. That Spinoza was 
unusually bold was stated by a very bold writer called Hobbes. When Hobbes 
read the Theologico-Politlcal Treatise in 1670 he said to Aubrey — Aubrey is 
the author of the most charming life of Hobbes. Aubrey wrote a number of lives, 
but I have forgotten his first name. Do any of you know? (John) And then he 
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said that it had gone through him, the Theoloelco-P olltlcal Treatise had 
gone through Hobbes a vast length. He himself had not dared to vrlte as 
boldly. Now you know Hobbes is veil known for his iconoclastic boldness but 
he still says he was not as bold as Spinosa. Hobbes surely had the impression 
that there was a fundamental agreement between him and Spinoza and that is 
strange because Hobbes was neither a liberal or a democrat as everyone knows. 
But Spinoza had indeed much to do with Hobbes. There are two utterances of 
Spinosa regarding Hobbes which we should consider. First, in the volume which 
you just used on page 2%, the third paragraph. 

"Every member of it may, if he will, be free." Whatever be the 
social state a man finds himself in, he may be free. For certainly a 
man is free, in so far as he is led by reason. Now reason (though 
Hobbes thinks otherwise) is always on the side of peace, which cannot 
be attained unless the general laws of the state be respected. There¬ 
fore the more a man is led by reason — in other words, the more he is 
free, the more constantly will he respect the laws of his country, and 
obey the commands of the sovereign power to which he is subject. 

Now, can you understand that statement? Tou see the only statement, 
the crucial statements of Spinoza on Hobbes, deals with the difference between 
him and Hobbes. And these are the only statements. What does he say? Vhat 
does Hobbes do and what does Spinoza do in opposition to Hobbes? Yes. In 
other words here we see that Spinoza is more in favor of freedom than Hobbes. 
But what is the theoretical expression of this difference? 

(Student - Spinoza uses natural right, but, as I recall, Hobbes also 
has a natural right although modified.) 

Yes. Very good. But vhat is the difference? For example, "I always 
preserve natural right intact" implies Hobbes does not always preserve natural 
right intact. Now this is in itself a ctyptical formula. Can you make any 
sense of that? What does Hobbes do to the natural right by not keeping it 
intact? What does that mean? Well, according to Hobbes and to Spinoza every 
man has a natural right to self-preservation and this leads, according to 
Hobbes, primarily if there is no government, to the right of everybody to 
everything. This right of everybody to everything has to be ceded to the 
common power. Hobbes does not keep the natural right intact. Spinoza does 
this in a way, but let us leave this for the time being. I only want to give 
you first the external evidence that we will later on try to understand. 

As I said, Spinoza speaks only of his disagreement with Hobbes. That is 
misleading. He agrees with him very much as you will see if you read, for 
example, the sixteenth chapter of the Theologlco-Political Treatise and the 
corresponding chapter of the Political Treatise . I mention only a few terras 
which are crucial in both writers and which stem in this meaning from Hobbes. 

The state of nature is the key term in Hobbes «— and is accepted by 
Spinoza. The right of nature, or the natural right, is, in the sense used by 
Spinoza, taken from Hobbes, and Hobbes originated it. I must explain this 
briefly although I have spoken of it on other occasions. But I think one must 
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treat each class as an Independent unit. The characteristic thesis of Hobbes 
is that the fundamental moral or political fact is the right of self-preserva¬ 
tion as a natural right. Nov the crucial point is here this, that this is the 
fundamental moral fact. It is not derivative from any earlier moral fact. 
According to the traditional view all rights vhich a man might have are 
derivative from what ve may call an objective order, or more practically 
stated, the fundamental facts were duties rather than rights. Hobbes Inverts 
this order. Man has primarily only a right without any strings attached to it, 
and only secondarily does this right give rise to duties. This fundamental 
change in moral orientation which was effected by Hobbes vas accepted by 
Spinoza. And in this connection the term "state of nature" is introduced by 
Hobbes and taken over by Spinoza. 

In the ordinary text book literature the term "state of nature" is 
ascribed to all kinds of men who never dreamed of a state of nature. For so 
maqy speak of Greek or Roman writers who never use the term in this sense. 

They say state of nature and they mean simply a state of nature is a state in 
vhich there is no government. Such a condition of men was, of course, admitted 
by many people prior to Hobbes but they didn’t call it state of nature and the 
term is of same importance. 

I will again explain this briefly if only parenthetically. The term 
"state of nature* 1 as used by Hobbes does not stem from the philosophic tradition 
at all, but from the Christian theological tradition. And in the Christian 
theological tradition a distinction was made between the state of nature and 
the state of grace. The state of nature was subdivided into state of pure 
nature prior to the fall and the state of corrupt nature. Aral ns t this back¬ 
ground one must see how Spinoza sees the state of nature, because when Hobbes 
speaks of the state of nature what is equivalent to it? What is the correspond¬ 
ing thing? What corresponds to it? 

Pardon? Yes, but in terms of a state, of status? A state of civil 
society. Now if you contrast these formulae you have the secret of Hobbes in a 
way. There is no subdivision between pure and corrupt nature, between state of 
pure nature and state of corrupt nature. There is no corruption. Hence, you 
do not need grace. The state of nature is Imperfect, or as Locke is going to 
cay later on, has its inconveniences. Therefore you will need something in 
addition, not grace but human government. I cannot go into this question 
further. I only want to emphasise the fact that state of nature meant in the 
traditional literature a state in which non-Christians and non-Jews are. 

The state of Jews is the state of the law. The state of Christians is 
the state of grace. The state of nature is just toe state in which toe 
American natives were when they were discovered by toe Spaniards. They lived 
in the state of nature not because they didn’t have government. They had 
their government, at least in Mexico and in Peru, but they didn’t have toe law, 
the divine law, nor did they have grace. They lived only by virtue of their 
natural faculties. That was toe meaning of the term. Hobbes changed that 
v -dicallyand Spinoza followed him here. 

F . f I have mentioned the two thinkers preceding Spinoza who prepared his 
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thought decisively and these were Machi&velli and Hobbes. I have not 
explained in vhnt their influence consisted, but we will take this up Inter. 

But I appeal only to the general impression everyone of you have even if he 
has never read Machiavelli or Hobbes. Machiavelli and Hobbes are known as 
very tough people. Hot to say vicious. This impression, while not literally 
true perhaps, is not misleading. There is really an important difference 
between Spinoza on the one hand, and Machiavelli and Hobbes on the other. We 
have to define this provisionally. 

Neither Machiavelli nor Hobbes were in favor of liberal democracy, let us 
say. Let us indicate the difference a bit more precisely. But more than that, 
the status of virtue, and primarily of moral virtue, is much higher in Spinoza 
than it is in either Machiavelli or in Hobbes. Spinoza we may say, grafts 
morality in a higher sense somehow on Machiavelli and Hobbes. This moral 
teaching which Spinoza accepted to a considerable extent, not completely, was 
the teaching of the Stoics, the Stoic notion of the vise man of self-control. 
Spinoza grafts a teaching of Stoic origin on a Machiavellian-Hobbesian trunk. 

I restate that. It is not more precise but it brings out another point. 
The notion tdiich characterized the classical position was speculation, or 
theory, theoria, contemplation, was the highest . Spinoza grafts 

this notion of the supremacy of contemplation on a Machiavellian-Hobbesian 
basis. And here one sees the difference very clearly, for in Machiavelli you 
find barely an allusion to contemplation, and Hobbes even rejects the contem¬ 
plative ideal as it is called explicitly. Science is for the sake of power, 
Hobbes says, not for its own sake. Spinoza restores an important part of the 
classical heritage but on the modern basis. And this is the reason why I 
myself am now interested in Spinoza. 

What happened in modern times was this. In the first phase of modern 
thought as we may say, a clear cut break with classical thought, especially 
of classical morality, occurs. And then after this first phase has, as it were, 
spent itself, people saw that something of the utmost importance has been lost 
and they tty to restore it. The greatest names in this respect probably are 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Shaftsbury, who all returned to classical antiquity out 
of an awareness of the very great loss. The history of modern thought is so 
complicated because of these restorations, or renaissances, which have taken 
place more than once. But the first great renaissance of this kind after the 
break — because the renaissance proper was, of course, not a break but only 
a reassertion of classical thought. But the great break which took place 
in the later part, from Machiavelli on and especially in the 17th century with 
the emergence of modern science, that led to an attempt to restore an important 
part of the lost heritage. And in this respect Spinoza is of special 
importance. 

What we have to do first then is to understand what precisely the break 
with classical thought, with pre-modern thought, meant, and how far it is 
effective in Spinoza. Now in order to do that, to understand that, we may 
perhaps read two passages in Spinoza. The first is in the Ethics , the 
beginning, the preface to the third part on page 128. 
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Most writers on the emotions and on human conduct seem to be treating 
rather of matters outside nature than of natural phenomena following 
nature*8 general laws. They appear to conceive man to be situated in 
nature as a kingdom within a kingdom for they believe that he disturbs 
rather than follows nature's order, that he has absolute control over 
his actions, and that he is determined solely- by himself. They attribute 
human Infirmities and fickleness, not to the power of nature in general, 
but to same mysterious flaw in the nature of man, which accordingly they 
bemoan, deride, despise, or, as usually happens, abuse: he, who succeeds 
in hitting off the weakness of the human mind more eloquently or more 
acutely than his fellows, is looked upon as a seer. Still there has been 
no lack of very excellent men (to whose toil and industry I confess 
qyself much indebted) , who have written many noteworthy things concerning 
the right way of life, and have given much sage advice to mankind. But 
no one, so far as I know, has defined the nature and strength of the 
motions, and the power of the mind against them for their restraint. 

I do not forget, that the illustrious Descartes, though he believed, 
that the mind has absolute power over its actions, strove to 
human emotions by their primary causes, and, at the same time, to point 
out a way, by which the mind might attain to absolute dominion over 
them. However, in ay opinion, he accomplishes nothing beyond a display 
of the acuteness of his own great intellect, as 1 will show in the proper 
place. For the present I wish to revert to those, who would rather abuse 
or deride hu man emotions than understand them. Such persons will, doubt¬ 
less think it strange that I should attempt to treat of human vice and 
folly geometrically, and should wish to set forth with rigid reasoning those 
matters which they cty out against as repugnant to reason, frivolous, 
absurd, and dreadful. However, such is ny plan. Nothing cones to pass 
in nature, which can be set down to a flaw therein; for nature is always 
the same, and everywhere one and the same in her efficacy and power of 
action; that is, nature's laws and ordinances, whereby all things cone to 
pass and change from one form to another, are everywhere and always the 
same; so that there should be one and the same method of understanding 
the nature of all things whatsoever, namely, through nature's universal 
laws and rules. Thus the passions of hatred, anger, envy, and so on, 
considered in themselves, follow from this same necessity and efficacy 
of nature; they answer to certain definite causes, through which they are 
understood, and possess certain properties as worthy of being known as 
the properties of anything else, whereof the contemplation in itself 
affords us delight. I shall, therefore, treat of the nature and strength 
of the emotions according to the same method, as I employed heretofore in 
ay investigations concerning God and the mind. I sh»n consider 
actions and desires in exactly the same manner, as though I were concerned 
with lines, planes, and solids. 

That is a very famous statement and that is the program of 8pinoza's 
Ethics. What appears here? First, a perfectly theoretical treatment of the 
passions like mathematical objects. A perfectly theoretical treatment. What 
was the traditional treatment of the passions? The simplest case is that of 
Aristotle's Ethics, a practical treatment. The passions have to be controlled. 
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and therefore, uncontrolled passions are bad — in different degrees, for 
different passions, but there is need for control. And the primary question 
was the control of these passions, a practical problem. For Spinosa the 
passions are primarily a theoretical subject, although the question of their 
control is obviously important in axy ease. But primarily the stuty of the 
passions is as theoretical as that of, say, heavenly bodies or the human body, 
or vhat have you. That tells us something that is very important. You see 
he says here the effects of hatred, anger, envy and so on, considered in 
themselves, follow from this same necessity and virtue of nature as all other 
particular things. In other words, these passions we must control, otherwise 
we will be unhappy. But they in themselves can be the great phenomena, 
admirable phenomena. In modern novels, especially since the 19th century, 
this has repeatedly been done. The great writers presented really devilish 
passions sometimes, with a high degree of admiration for the power of nature, 
the work of nature shown there. To me the most striking example is a novel 
by Balsae, La cousine Bette . Cousin Bette — I don* t know whether you know 
that — where he relates incredible power and viciousness. And it is quite 
clear that the novelist by presenting it enjoys the display of the tremendous 
natural power although directed entirely to evil. Something of this admiration 
appears later in the Ethics of Spinosa to that effect. But the main point 
which we raise near the beginning is this, man does not form a state within 
the state, a kingdom within the kingdom. The human things are as natural as 
all other things. 

You know, that has become today absolutely trivial. A thing called 
naturalism has a very great power in modern thought and that is exactly what 
Spinosa has in mind. In Spinosa* s thought, however, this naturalism means 
also what it does not necessarily mean today, determinism. There is no freedom 
of the will, in men as in a fallen stone. This point which men made prior to 
Spinosa, especially in Hobbes* work, refers to the crucial point we have to 
mention. Now, let us come a bit closer to our issue by taking the first 
chapter of the Political Treatise, the beginning, on page 287. 

Philosophers conceive of the passions which harass us as vices into 
which men fall by their own fault, and, therefore, generally deride, 
bewail, or blame them, or execrate them, if they wish to seem unusually 
pious. 

You see, that is only a stronger statement than the one we read before 
in the Ethica -judging of the passions in term of good and bad is not legitimate, 
at least not primarily. You know the value judgments. That's one of the rules 
here. Spinoza would not adhere to that but the primary statement is really to 
that effect. Go on. 

And so they think they are doing something wonderful, and reaching the 
pinnacle of learning, when they are clever enough to bestow manifold 
praise on such human nature, as is nowhere to be found, and to make 
verbal attacks on that which, in fact, exists. For they conceive of men, 
not as they are, but as they themselves would like thorn to be. Vhence 
it has come to past that, instead of ethics, they have generally written 
satire, and that they have never conceived a theory of politics, which 




could be turned to use, but such as might be taken for a chimera, or 
might have been formed in Utopia, or in that golden age of the poets when, 
to be sure, there was least need of it. Accordingly, as in all sciences, 
vhich have a useful application, so especially in that of politics, 
theory is supposed to be at variance with practice; and no men are 
esteemed less fit to direct public affairs than theorists or philosophers. 

2. But statesmen, on the other hand, are suspected of plotting 
against m a nkin d, rather than consulting their interests, and are esteemed 
more crafty than learned. No doubt nature has taught them, that vices 
will exist, while men do. And so, while they study to anticipate human 
wickedness, and that ty arts, which experience and long practice have 
taught, and which men generally rise under the guidance more of fear than 
of reason, they are thought to be enemies of religion, especially ty 
divines, who believe that supreme authorities should handle public 
affairs in accordance with the same rules of piety, as bind a private 
Individual. let there can be no doubt, that statesmen have written about 
politics far more happily than philosophers. For, as they had experience 
for their mistress, they taught nothing that was inconsistent with practice. 


That was remote from practice. Now you see that what he says is 
substantially, if in a more condensed way, what he says in the Ethics . But 
this is a bit more intelligible perhaps to us. What does it say here in the 
beginning of the Political Treatise? Did you hear some overtones which you 
hear also in present day political science! You see, that is not a novelty. 

Now, what would be a good colloquial term to describe the claims of present 
day political science. 

(Realism) 

Realism, not judgment. You see wishful thinking: philosophy on the one 
hand. What they bring us is absolutely useless. Any of these famous theoreticians, 
La swell and so on, would say this and have said it. Bentley* s The ProcesB 
of Government is a classic of this kind of literature. But who are the people 
from idiom one can learn something from the present day scientific political 
science! That is perhaps a slight difference. 

(Politicians) 

The politicians. Yes, the statesmen — but I think the full vigor of the 
question would come out if we said politicians rather than statesmen. These 
crafty fellows who have really to tackle the hard problems of government. 

They know something. Aqy political boss would know more of political things 
than ary of the wisest philosophers, of course. But in historical terms 
does this introductory phrase, passage, remind you of an earlier statement 
about the principle of politics? 


(Chapter 15 of PrtBff9°) 
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Absolutely, This is the most famous chapter in Machiavelli, the 15th 
chapter of The Prince where Machiavelli lays down the law for modernity. And 
the principle as stated there is this* that up to now the political thinkers 
have described what men ought to do. And therefore* what they have done is 
utterly useless. I am going to start from how men are* from how men act in 
fact* and this will lead to the true political teaching. And I believe that 
this is probably the first imitation of Machiavelli which is as precise and 
articulate as Machiavelli* s own statement. The nature of man as it truly 
is opposed to the nature of man which is nowhere — what Machiavelli calls 
imagined principalities and Imagined republics. According to the claim of 
this modem philosophy* this modem political philosophy* the traditional 
source was fantastic based on fantastic premises. That man is, yes — but 
what is a fantastic premise. Vhat is a fantastic premise because what both 
Spinoza and Machiavelli give is a caricature. Ve have to see through the 
caricature to see what they really have in mind. Row which view <to they 
ascribe to the earlier political philosophers? That is not as clear in Spinoza 
as it is in Machiavelli in that chapter. Do you remember? 

Tee* but could one not say more simply they somehow believed that man is 
good by nature. And they say, no, man is not good at all. Man is very tough, 
with guile, more vicious than good. Then they were naive. That is, of course* 
taken literally* sheer nonsense that Plato and Aristotle should have thought 
that man is good. But what did they teach which gives some umbrage to what 
Machiavelli and Spinoza and Hobbes and quite a few others up to the present 
day said? 

Man is by nature ordered toward the good. Man strives by nature for the 
perfection of his nature. This is surely ■what traditional political philosophy 
says. And that they deny. Man is not by nature ordered toward virtue* toward 
his perfection. Vby? And this reason is given more simply by 8pinosa and 
Hobbes than by Machiavelli. Ho being is by nature ordered toward anything. 

To take a simple case of the falling stone. According to Aristotle the stone 
falls because it is by nature ordered toward the center of the earth* to 
which it comes as close as possible. According to modem thinking the falling 
stone is not ordered at all. It is merely a consequence of gravitation. 

There is no end, no purpose, no teleology for it. And what Is true of stones 
is said to be true equally of all living beings. An is a machine* a 

mere machine. Descartes* and men who went even further than Descartes* 

Hobbes and Spinoza, say that man too is not ordered toward ary end. There 
is only necessity — push and pull* no direotedness toward. 

Let me state it differently. The traditional view which Machiavelli 
almost caricatures by saying they believe that *n men are good* or most men 
are good — the traditional view can be stated that i 8 free. Man has a 
free will. Man is under no compulsion to sin. If a man sins and if he does 
something wrong* he is responsible for it. There may be excuses* that is 
another matter* but ultimately he is responsible. What Machiavelli means* 
and Hobbes and Spinoza as well* is that man is compelled to do wrong* man is 
compelled to sin. That nature has not taken care of man in such a way as 
not to bring him into a situation where he must sin. This is a practical 
meaning of the doctrine of the state of nature as developed by Hobbes. That 
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man is primarily in a situation in vhioh he oannot help Binning, and if there 
are situations in which man does not have to hurt his fellowman, this situation 
has been created by man, by human government. Zt never exists by nature. 

So in this point which we crudely call realism is the common denominator 
of all of the great modem thinkers, Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Spinoza, whom 
X mentioned. It appears most clearly in Machiavelli and Spinoza. In Hobbes 
it appears only on the basis of some analysis. Although there is one statement 
of Hobbes at least, and that is the Epistle Dedicatory to his Elements of Law. 
an earlier work, in which this point comes out also rather clearly. 

Ve have to start from the fact that man has no natural inclinations as 
the tradition tells us toward the good, and therefore, what then is the status 
of the good. Man cannot help being dissatisfied with his situation and therefore 
he thinks of alternatives to the bad situation in which he finds himself by 
nature. He devises something. That is good. That what man freely devises in 
order to live happily. Freely is a term that is not quite proper in the case 
of Hobbes, as he denies freedom proper. Let us therefore say that the good is 
an idea which man devises by virtue of his reason. It is not something which 
exists in any way by nature. Man by realising this must compel himself and 
can compel himself to move in this direction. There is no primary, natural, 
innate tendency toward it. Not nature we can say, but reason supplies the 
guidance. According to the older view the primary guidance is supplied by 
nature and reason only comes in, in very in^ortantly, but only in a subsidiary 
manner. 

The question which we must keep in mind is this. I have stated at the 
beginning Spinoza is the originator of liberal democracy on a theoretical 
level. Is there a connection between the original version of liberal 
democracy and this kind of thinking? Ve must Investigate that. I must 
mention one point which is of very great importance, to which Spinoza refers 
in one passage which we read in the introductory preface of the third book. 

There he treats the human passions like planes and solids, like mathematical 
objects. Spinoza* s main work has the title Ethics Demonstrated in a Geometric 
Manner . Moral science and political science must take on the character of a 
deductive system. In this respect there is full agreement between Spinoza and 
Hobbes, not Machiavelli. Machiavelli still has that easy going empirical 
side. In Hobbes that is very clear, less clear in the Leviathan which is a 
very popular writing, but in his most technical book De Clve. On the Citizen. 
you see this strict deduction from basic axioms very clearly. 

In Spinoza it is a bit more clear, especially in the Ethics which is built 
up like Euclid, in conscious Imitation of Euclid. Now this, as I said, 
especially in Spinoza the whole doctrine, political-moral doctrine, is deductive. 
Mow here is the most important difference between Spinoza and Hobbes. Because 
in Spinoza the axioms from which his moral-political teaching start are 
according to his own assertion evident to everyone from experience. In order 
to understand Hobbes' moral and political philosopiy you do not have to go 
beyond his moral political philosophy. That is — from a certain point on —— 
but for all practical purposes you do not have to go beyond. These axioms are 
that by nature everybody tries to grab as much as he can carry and in the 
easiest way possible. He says look around you. And then the other axiom that 
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that everyone fears violent death has a grain of truth. Again, that is not 
deduced from hie other principles. He says look around you. Hobbes contends 
that from these axioms his whole moral and political teaching follows. But as 
I said, these axioms are easily acceptable. You have only to think about them 
in effect. That is not what Spinoza contends. Spinoza's axioms are much 
further back and therefore it is much more difficult to follow Spinoza. Zn his 
two political writings he has given a very abbreviated form of these axioms 
but even in abbreviated form it is very characteristic. 

Spinoza doesn't start from any human phenomenon as Hobbes does and every¬ 
one else did who wrote about politics in the past. Spinoza starts from a general 
metaphysical, not to say theological, principle from which he deduces his political 
teaching. That is the great difference. Now this axiom as formulated in his 
Political Treatise is this: God* s intellect is identical with God* s will. 
Basically identical. There is no ny story about it, no complications. Now this 
leads to very grave consequences. If God* s Intellect is identical to God* s will, 
it follows that everything which is is willed by God as it is. There cannot be 
anything evil in itself. This will be discussed later at greater length when 
we coze to the chapters. It means in the formulation of Spinoza that every 
thing, every being does what it does with a perfect divine blessing. Any being 
power and any use of that power is perfectly right. Right equal to might. 

This is deduced by Spinoza in his political writings from the premise that God* s 
intellect and the object of God's Intellect, i.e. any being, is God's intellect 
is identical with God's will; any being which as such is an object of the Divine 
intellect is as such also willed by God. 

You can say, and people have said, that this is exactly the same disasterous 
and evil teaching which has underlined Machiavelli and Hobbes. In the textbooks, 
in the popular books you find it frequently and not entirely wrong in that. The 
paradoxical thing that Spinoza tries to build on this most unpromising premise, 
right is might, a doctrine of a free society. I mean Machiavelli too is concerned 
with freedom, but in the case of Machiavelli that is a bit dubious because he 
also wrote The Prince . You know that handbook of tyranny one could say. But 
Spinoza believes that the equation right to might is the only solid basis of a 
free society. If we make from the very beginning a distinction between right 
and might that is a paradoxical contention. This can never be the true foundation 
of a free society. Is this assertion intelligible? In other words, what has 
been said *n" times, particularly in our century, a tough minded theory of liberal 
democracy. That is what Spinoza was driving at. Not an appeal to human 
generous feelings, to the innate noble aspirations, but on the most solid grounds, 
the ground of the inefficacy of right as right. Only if right is might can 
there be a powerful free society. That is Spinoza's contention. But you see 
also from this formula the connection with Machiavelli, on the one hand, and 
Hobbes, on the other. These are the two ancestors of Spinoza's political 
doctrine. And the strange thing that out of this unpromising soil, unpromising 
from the point of view of freedom and virtue, someone should succeed, by perhaps 
something within the man, perhaps genuinely — that we have to investigate — to 
develop a doctrine of liberal democracy. 

Now on this basis we will begin to stuffy chiefly the two political treatises 
but we say have some time near the end of the quarter for reading selected 



passages from the Ethics vhich will then be interesting to us. The Ethloa l s 
a very difficult book because it is really built up like Euclid and one does 
not understand the Ethics if one does not study carefully each demonstration 
just as you would do Euclid. That is very tough. It is not a book you can 
read the Hobbes* Leviathan, or for that matter Machiavelli. But 

there will be one special question which should become clear to us while we go 
which we may study in the Ethics toward the end of the Quarter. At the next 
meeting, the second meeting, we will read the Theologico-Political Treatise, 
Preface and Chapter I. 
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objection I have which is very trivial is 
you did not type it. If you had typed it. you would 
^ een j e r£®* n ‘fchob you kept within the prescribed 
*22 • a ?£ the *J j your tempo would have been a bit slower. 

t i i" 0l \ ]Ld have been easier for us to follow. So 

1 address this lesson to any successors of yours. But it 

?£ a 5 ? ou could understand it as well as you did— 
iLS PP ° Se that is , y° ar first acquaintance with the text— 

anv a 2S?« yOU A a 2 e theol °g ica liy trained, to some extent at 
any rate. And so you know what the issues are. But you 
did not read the original in Latin? 

(No) 

t $ at , is the Pity> because quite a few things 
come out much clearer in the Latin. By the way, Spinoza’s 

ill a Very ???? to read * If y° u 0611 read Thomas you can 

read Spinoza still more easily. But that is trivial. I 

222 i° V n < ly ? ne thing. If there is anyone among you who 
can read simple Latin it would be a good idea to base 
your paper not on the translation but on the original. 

. ' 8aw quite clearly that the beginning of the book 

in the Preface gives an analysis of superstition, has a 
b £?? der bearin £» that its meant to be applicable to much of 

and t f-w S T b JhJ h S ? am ® revealed religion. That you saw, 
and that I think is perfectly correct, as we will see more 

P 11 ^e °bher hand, there is a very little 
point, trivial, but we should mention it. where you are 
not quite right. When you say there is a Biblical 

E?2 p £ ets and soothsayers and diviners, 
and so on. But the Old Testament uses the mere word prophet 
of course also of false prophets. The prophets of Baal, 

??? £ now * That is merely trivial. There is one passage 
which occurs there. Unfortunately I have not got it, 
in the Letters. I thought I had it. That concerns this 
passage about Christ to which you referred. That occurs 
in the first chapter somewhere. Now here in Letter 21- 
in this edition page 299—the following passage occurs. 

And, inasmuch as this wisdom was made especially 
manifest through Jesus Christ, as I have said. His 
disciples preached it, in so far as it was revealed 
to them through Him, and thus showed that they could 
rejoice in that spirit of Christ more than the rest 
of mankind. The doctrines added by certain churches. . 

He means the trintarian doctrine. 

. . .such as that God took upon Himself human nature. 
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I have expressly said that I do not understand; 

And he refers here specifically to the first chapter 
of the Theologico-Politleal Treatise . And now listen to 
the confirmation. 

... in fact, to speak the truth, they seem to me no 
less absurd than would a statement, that a circle 
had taken upon itself the nature of a square. 

So you see this statement occuring in the published 
Theologico-Political Treatise that he doesn’t understand means 
in fact: these doctrines are absurd. Spinoza doesn’t say— 
doesi’t develop every thought cloarly. And quite a few 
difficulties in reading the Theologico-Political Treatise 
simply arise from the fact that he diet riot want to go to 
the length of his own thought. You however have the right 
flair in your reading, but we must put this on a somewhat 
broader basis. Now the general remark which you made is 
absolutely correct. A new meaning of freedom. And that 
will be the subject of our study for the time being. This 
new meaning of freedom. When I looked again after many 
years’ absence at the Theologico-Polltical Treatise . and 
saw these many Biblical quotations in Hebrew, and some 
even in Greek, I thought: what an imposition on political 
science students to ask them to read such a book. But then 
I recovered very soon because a moment’s reflection showed 
me that this is one of the key books of liberalism. What 
we call liberalism emerged in opposition to .orthodoxy, 
to religious orthodoxy. One cannot understand modern 
liberalism if one does not have some grasp of what the 
issues were, the theological issues were, the theologico- 
political issues were, through which modern liberalism 
came into being. In other words, taking a broad historical 
view, and not the strictly theoretical, one can say modern 
liberalism is primarily religious liberalism, religious 
liberalism opposed to religious orthodoxy, and this gives 
liberalism its character up to the present day, although 
that is no longer so obvious as it was in the seventeenth 
century. Now let me explain this briefly a bit. You made 
some very apt remarks about the fact that no such freedom 
existed, or was even demanded, in earlier times. The right 
to religious freedom was partly a consequence of revealed 
religion, aid partly a reaction to revealed religion. 

What was very roughly the status of religious freedom in 
classical antiquity? You made a remark about that. What 
did you say about the status of religious freedom in 
classical antiquity? 

(That there was no freedom to be impious. The Greeks’ 
conception of freedom was that it was always obedience 
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to a moral order, and to oppose emotion.) 

That is not quite sufficient, for the following reason. 
Modern liberalism—a very powerful force which affects 
every one of us; even if we are not liberals there are all 
sorts of hidden effects—modern liberalism has its own 
mythology. I mean, its own notion of its origin. And 

f rt of the mythology was, until a very short while ago 
think, that the opposite of religious freedom, i.e. 
religious persecution, is a terrible invention of the 
Old Testament. Happy pagan antiquity was tolerant. We 
have to consider this aspect; and by the way, Spinoza 
plays a certain role here, as you will see from the 
quotations from Latin authors, Curtlus Rufus, for example, 
and others, are very much connected with this belief: 
the free, tolerant classical antiquity versus the persecuting 
ages of revealed religion, especially the middle ages. 

Let us look at it from this angle. Was there freedom of 
expression of religious views diverging from the accepted 
views in classical antiquity? It is complicated. Practically, 
to a great extent. There was a liberal practice but it 
did not have a theoretical basis. That could change from 
day to day. The principle was: one has to worship and 
therefore respect the gods of the city. And there is 
plenty of evidence in Plato that this was the reason Socrates 
was executed. Because he did not believe in these gods. 

In the Roman empire, to mention the other great model of 
classical antiquity, there was a very great tolerance in 
the sense that every conquered tribe could continue 
worshipping its gods. But they all had to worship also 
the gods of the empire, i.e. Emperor. And there was only 
a single nation which refused to admit that, and that was 
the Jews. And the whole troubles which led to the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple were based on this 
fact, that the Jews simply refused to worship a being who is 
not the true God. So there was no legal foundation for 
religious toleration. There was a practice of it, this 
practice was very easy. For example, if the Greeks were 
tolerant to a barbaric trader who came to Athens, and he 
could worship his gods; well, this barbaric trader did not 
deny that Zeus was a god, or another Greek god. There 
was no conflict. That was connected with the polytheistic 
character of classical religion, which admitted an 
indefinite variety of different gods, and there could not 
be a conflict. But on the other hand, to question these 

f ods worshipped by the city was a capital crime. Proof: 

ocrates. He is not the only one. A further characteristic 
implied in what I said, was that there was no formulated 
dogma. In other words there was no authority which 
formulated this, and this, and this: these are theological 
truth, and deviation from that was a sin or crime. But 
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there were clear indications of the cult, or the worship. 

I mean, if someone sacrificed to Zeus according to all the 
rules of custom, and said, well, this Zeus is of course a 
figment of the imagination. That was a serious matter, 
very serious. One of the reasons of error on this point 
is the following fact. In the second book of the Repub 11 c 
Plato presents what some people call an attack on pagan 
religion, on polytheism. That is not true. He attacks 
certain, in his opinion, impossible stories told by the 
poets. The poets were naturally men without any authority; 
they had a certain moral authority, but they had no 
political or legal authority. There is another Platonic 
dialogue dealing with essentially the same problem, and that 
is the small dialogue called Euthyphron . The subject of 
which is piety. Now there is a remark there about 
fundamentally the same kind of stories about the gods. But 
this time these stories are not ascribed to Homer or 
Hesiod, poets, but they are found in the robe of the 
goddess Athena, an official part of the Athenian worship. 

And there Socrates speaks about this subject with extreme 
caution, a caution which is completely absent from what he 
says about the poets, and their stories about the gods. So 
there is no question that there were protected opinions in 
Athens, and in other places, and these protected opinions 
are one form of course, an elementary form, of dogma. 

Now what about the Bible? The liberal tradition, 
especially in its extremer forms—think of Voltaire- 
traced the practice of persecution to the Bible. Surely 
in the Bible that is clear—the severity and legsl 
enforcement was much more clearly stated than in classical 
antiquity where it was largely a matter of custom. Now 
what are the evidences. What is the broad and massive 
evidence in the Old Testament? Well? Yes? 

(low flying aircraft) 

An explicit command to exterminate the seven nations, 
all these idolators. That was the explicit command, you 
had to exterminate them. Other things like that are very 
striking. These people would have been willing to admit 
as one of their prophets says sometrtiere, I believe at the 
beginning of the Book of Judges. Well, we Moabites, a 
neighboring nation, our God is Chemosh, yours, the Hebrew’s 
God, is the God Jehovah. That’s it. We can wonderfully 
coexist, each with his own God! from the side of the cult 
of the Hebrew leaders, especially the prophets, there was 
no possibility of coexistence. There can be only one true 
image; all the others are false. There are perhaps 
various degrees of falsity. I suppose that the prophets 
had a somewhat different notion of—a mild worship of God 



as contrasted with a rather prurient fertility worship 
with public prostitution and this kind of thing. These 
matters entered naturally. But still—in Islam, as far 
as I know, it is this. The rule of Islam is this. 

Mohammed was said to be sent to the red and the black, 
meaning to all men regardless of color. Forcible conversion 
by holy war. But one class of people not to be forcibly 
converted: the people he calls the people of the Book, 
these were Jews and Christians; they also were citizens 
of second right, of lesser right, but not to be forcibly 
converted. What is the principle of Christianity? I 
mean of medieval Christianity? Can you state it? 

(With regard to?) 

With regard to persecution. 

(Those who are persecuted are the heretics. They are ... 

What is the definition of a heretic? 

(A member of a church already, who then decides to 
make his own principles and deny the authority of the 
Mother Church. 

Or any dogma. 

(Yes) 

I see, so in this case the criminal jurisdiction is 
no problem. What about non-Christians? 

(There is no persecution of non-Christians.) 

Yes, but what about—these things shift into one another- 
what about toleration? Toleration is not exactly the same 
thing as non-persecution. 

(Well, it is rather complex on this point. On some 
degrees some theologians state that the Jews, for example, 
and pagans, the Christian Church should rightly exercise 
no persecution and St. Augustine, far example, even in 
the case of the controversies against the Galatians and the 
Manicheans refused to bring in persecution, except ... 

[not very clear]) 

I remember more clearly the statement of Thomas in 
Summa Theologies . The question of toleration of Jews and 
Infidels is stated as follows. That depends on expediency. 
That depends entirely on what is expedient, the reasoning 
being: there is a certain danger coming from religious 
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diversity, a certain danger of corrupting the faith of the 
believers. And therefore there is a right to expel, but 
there is no duty to expel; that depends on circumstances. 
But still there is clearly no right to religious diversity. 
That is perfectly clear. I mention one other date which is 
very important. Because you sometimes read that this 
right of religious diversity emerged, not through the 
Reformation itself—Luther and Calvin were as little in 
favor of religious diversity as the Catholic Church—but 
as a consequence of the Reformation. The complicated 
situation—the variety of religions and of sects—and the 
whole thing became unmanageable. And persecution became 
a hopeless affair. Out of this experience, the practice, 
and then the theory of toleration arose. However important 
this may be, it is theoretically insufficient, for this 
very simple reason. The Reformation began in 1517. One 
year before, a famous man, Sir Thomas More published his 
Utopia . And this is a very clear statement in favor of 
practically universal toleration. So the theoretical 
analysis of our problem would have to begin with Sir 
Thomas More, and his possible precursors, and not with the 
later history, which, however interesting it may be from 
other points of view. 


I spoke last time, and that is a point to which we 
have to come back, of Spinoza’s break with the philosophic 
tradition; his following people like Machiavelli and Hobbes, 
who had broken away from the classical tradition. But 
we must also consider, and we are forced by the text to 
do so, the break with the theological tradition. Clearly 
Plato and Aristotle were not theologicans, were not Christian 
theologians. This break must be understood by itself. Now 
I mention a few points for those of you at least who do not 
remember these well-known things. Now the position which 
Spinoza attacks can be stated simply as follows. There is 
a theological truth, revealed, which is of higher dignity 
than the philosophic truth. Only the theological truth is 
indispensable for salvation. You do not have to be a 
student of philosophy to be saved, but you have to know 
the theological truth. The source of that theological 
truth is ultimately God, but in practical terms the 
Bible and the tradition, the Church. This was the older, 
the Catholic view, but the Reformation effected a radical 
change. What is for practical purposes the source of 
revealed religion among the Reformers? 

(Not the established Church, the Bible.) 


The Bible. With one theoretical qualification, and 
one practical qualification. 

(unclear) 
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The self-sufficiency of the Bible is the teaching of 
the Reformers* The Bible is sufficient for salvation. 

Yes, but the Bible properly read. Now what does that mean, 
to read the Bible properly? The Devil too can quote the 
Bible. The Devil too can therefore read the Bible. And 
yet it is of no use for him to read the Bible. It roast 
be read piously. But that is defined more precisely. 

The truth of the Bible emerges only by virtue of the 
inner witness of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost, which 
produced the Bible, is effective in the reader, will 
bring about the meeting of the individual and the text. 

That is of a very great importance because it leads to all 
kinds of things regarding the reading. You know, the same 
words. Not all words of the Bible are absolutely unambiguous, 
and they appear in a very different light. The second 
point, which is practically decisive is this. That the 
Reformers took it for granted that the early Church was 
not corrupt. And that means in practical terms that the 
decisions of the first four Councils, if I remember well— 
the last one was the Nicene Council—arc* orthodox. In 
other words they claimed that the text of the Bible contains 
such doctrines as trinity, to mention only the most 
characteristic one. So, in other words, doctrines which 
from a purely external and historic point of view are not 
obviously written with large letters in the New Testament 
were read in the New Testament by Luther and Calvin by 
virtue of this premise: the Holy Ghost effective in them. 

Or mere practically stated: that the four first Councils 
were divinely inspired, were orthodox. But then there * 
came other people out of the melange, sects of various kinds. 
I mention only one of them, which is especially important 
for people like Spinoza. Those were the Socinians. I 
don’t know whether there are still people around in the 
world who call themselves Socinians. Out of them grew 
Unitarianism. The Unitarians are the heirs of the Socirtians. 
There were two Italians in the sixteenth century who founded 
it. Apparently, they took the principle of the Reformation— 
the Bible, and only the Bible is authoritative—very 
literally. In other words, no special qualification by 
the testimony of the Holy Ghost, by the intervention of the 
Holy Ghost; merely what you read. What a rational reader 
would find in reading the Bible. And then they can—only 
what the Bible and especially what the New Testament 
explicitly teaches, is the truth. And the fact that the 
New Testament is divinely revealed can be proven rationally, 
by the miracles. Therefore, it is a supra-rational 
teaching. What the New Testament teaches cannot be 
rationally proved. But its supra-rationality can be proved. 
So you remain altogether in the realm of reason. These 
things played a considerable role until—they were of 
course persecuted. They were called the Polish brethren 
because they were persecuted in Italy and Germany, and moved 
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to Poland, where they exercised great influence for some 
generations. And also got into trouble there, and finally 
they migrated to Holland. And Holland was the most tolerant 
country in the world in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There also the Socinians existed. Spinoza 
had personal acquaintances among them. 

Now the next step is this—read—the Bible is purely 
rational, what does this mean? Read the Bible like any 
other book. Like you would read Tacitus or Thucydides 
or whatever it may be. And then you see, not only 
difficulties, but you see also contradictions. Furthermore, 
the great questions of authorship arise. Here you have at 
the beginning the Five Books of Moses, and the burial 
of Moses inclusive. Is this history? And then they 
applied—‘but that is already a somewhat later development— 
they applied the ordinary principles of historical 
criticism. And they said, if you find a book, allegedly 
written by an author, in which you find a description of 
the death and burial of that author, then you cannot say 
that he is the author of the book. That was an old difficulty 
but now the conclusion was drawn without hesitation. 

But there are other passages of a similar character. For 
example in the Pentateuch, we will come across them later 
on in Spinoza, which also make it doubtful whether Moses 
was the author. Now let us limit ourselves to this example. 

Here is in a way the fundamental book, because it Is the first and 

most important part of the Old Testament, written, as we 

have it, by an uncertain author, an unknown author. What 

can be its authority? These difficulties are underlying 

the higher criticism, which later on, also was extended 

to the New Testament, of the Bible, which has been 

victorious completely in the nineteenth century, and of 

course is today the generally recognized thing. The 

natural result of this development was you cannot find 

in the Bible an authoritative teaching of any kind. You 

find certain very profound passages, which have a certain 

evidence, but you find all kinds of things. For example, 

monotheism, which seems to be at least above polytheism. 

But then they say look at the Hebrew word for God, which 
is a plural. A plural constructed with the singular 
with the verb, but sometimes it is also construed with 
the plural. And then there are references to beings which 
are called the sons of God, and all kinds of things. 

Where do you draw the line? The conclusion: the Old 
Testament at any rate is a work which was brought together 
from relics, literary relics, stemming from many different 
centuries, and compiled from sources which have been 
completely lost, and compiled by people who had no more 
authority than you or I—who did their best—the book is 
still extremely difficult to understand. Now this is a notion 
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of the Bible which was stated first in our time explicitly 
by Spinoza. And therefore in the history of higher criticism 
of the Old Testament he is well known today. This one must 
keep in mind. The conclusion is this—that is not explicit 
in Spinoza what I said, a common one but of course never 
accepted by any orthodox Christian or Jew, Christian 
regardless of whether Catholic or Protestant—no Christian 
sect has a sufficient Biblical ground for claiming pre¬ 
dominance. The Bible does not teach the argument that 
the Bishop of Rome, the Pope, is the authority—they 
question the meaning of the institution of Peter, meaning 
that—nor does the Bible justify the Episcopalian order in 
opposition to the Presbyterian, or what have you. No 
Christian sect has a sufficient Biblical ground for claiming 
the sovereignty. On the basis of the belief in the Bible 
as a whole, i.e. Old Testament and New Testament, the 
practical consequence is that all Christian sects, i.e. all 
the sects which recognize both Testaments, must be tolerated. 
But this vas enlarged to the tolerance also of non-Christlans- 
for example, of Jews. Nov; how was this possible? Because 
here we still have—as the indispensable basis—the 
recognition of both Testaments. And we find a trace of that 
already here, in what we read. How do we come from the 
toleration of all Christians, to a practically universal 
toleration, on the basis of Spinoza’s argument as explicitly 
stated? What does he say? 

(He denied the authority of the Bible.) 

No, no. That is the difficulty. You see, Spinoza 
argues on two levels. Otherwise he could not get the effect 
which he wanted. He argues on the basis of the Bible, and 
he also questions that authority. He does both simultaneously 
That is the difficulty of the Treatise . But with a little 
bit of serious effort one can Hisentangle the two arguments. 
Now how would the argument run on a Biblicist basis? To 
repeat: the part of the argument which we have up to now 
is this. On the basis of the Bible no Christian sect can 
claim to be truer than any other Christian sect. Baptists, 
strictly speaking, and Anabaptists, Trinitarians, Unitarians— 
neither of them can really prove its thesis, and therefore 
the only fair thing, if the Bible is the authority, is to 
tolerate every Christian sect. But how to enlarge the 
toleration from all Christians to make it universal 
toleration? What is the gimmick? If I may use a vulgar 
expression. What is the characteristic teaching of the 
New Testament according to this liberal view? Yes? 

(Love thy neighbor.) 

Charity. Everything may be obscure in the Bible, one 
thing is clear: the command of charity. But if charity, 
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no persecution. That is the very rough outline of this 
tremendously powerful thought in modern times. But a 
powerful thought is not for this reason a deep thought. 

That we must always keep in mind. 

Now a word about Spinoza’s peculiar position in this 
affair. Spinoza was not a Christian. You must never forget 
that. He was a Jew, but an excommunicated Jew, who wrote 
this work anonymously. It very soon leaked out who the 
author was. The polemical writers all knew who the author 
was. Still, I do not know how it leaked—but he wrote it 
anonymously. And yet the book carries on its title a 
New Testament quotation, as you will—is this in your 
edition, too? "By this we know that we remain in God and 
God remains in us, that he has given us from his spirit." 
John, Chapter 4, v. 13. This verse is discussed later on 
in the book in Chapter 14. In otter words a reader who 
doesn’t know what we know, would think that a book written 
by a Christian. But when he comes to read the book, he 
will be surprised by the fact that the emphasis, regarding 
the matter, is entirely on Old Testament material. There 
are infinitely more chapters devoted entirely to the Old 
Testament than to the New. Now one can explain this most 
simply by the fact that Spinoza had had a Jewish training, 
not a Christian training, and he knew the Old Testament 
much better than the New one. That is not quite sufficient, 
but it has a certain plausibility. I mention here only one 
point where his Jewish traditional background is important 
for understanding the book. You see, the book—the first 
six chapters, which are perhaps the most emphatically 
theological chapters, deal with these three themes: 
prophecy, Chapter I-III; law, divine law, Chapters IV-V; 
miracles, Chapter VI. We have here the order: prophecy, 
law, miracles. Now miracles belong to the context of 
providence, and we can therefore say providence. This order: 
prophecy, law, providence. Is an order whfch was used by 
Jewish medieval thinkers, and goes ultimately back to an 
Islamic tradition. It is not a Christian arrangement cf 
subject matter. The underlying idea here being: providence 
means punishment and reward, presupposes therefore a law, 
and this law presupposes—the divine law—an act of 
revelation, and this act of revelation was called prophecy. 
This again is more a Jewish and Islamic tradition than 
Christian. For example, when a Jew or a Christian would say 
"the prophet says”, what will it mean? And if the Koran 
says ”the prophet says”? You can be almost certain that it 
means, one of these prophets who begin in the Bible and 
lead up to the minor prophets. A Jew would say, and I 
think a Christian would also say, ”the prophet says” 
meaning Moses. But though Moses is a prophet, the term 
is ordinarily applied to the prophets other than Moses. 

But when a Muslim says, "the prophet says", what does he 




mean? Mohammed—there is not the slightest doubt. So in 
Islam the originator, the founder was called the prophet, 
and this emphasis on the very term prophecy came into the 
Jewish tradition under the influence of Islam. This only 
in passing; it is of no great importance. 

Now let us then turn to the book itself. First, 
regarding the title. Now this title, Theologico-Political 
Treatise — titles of that form occur quite often in the 
humanistic age, the sixteenth and seventeenth century, but 
the compositi on—theolocigo-political--I found only in 
one out of the way book, which I mention not entirely for 
the sake of philosophy. A book by . . • probably a Dutchman, 

I have not taken the trouble ... who wrote a Latin 
summary of Bodin*s Six Books on the Republic . There is an 
appendix, of which I do not know whether it is by . • • 
or whether it is by someone else, which is called Theologico- 
Political Corrolarv . dealing with the question of Christa, an 
education. Someone who can read Latin, and has a certain 
—enjoys, derives fun from antiquarian studies, could very 
well study that. I mention only one thing which comes to my 
mind. Bodin, the sixteenth century French political 
philosopher, who originated in a way the doctrines of 
sovereignty, and as such mentioned in all textbooks. Now 
Bodin played an important role in the religious wars of 
France. He belonged to that small group of men called the 
politicians—Le Politique—which did not mean what it 
means now in America. But it meant the people who looked 
at the religious fights from a purely political point of 
view, i.e. peace and order. In other words rather luke- 
warm religious reform. And this same Bodin wrote a book 
which was published only centuries after his death, with 
the complicated title: Heptaplomeres : The Seven-Fold Book— 
a book divided into seven parts, which is a dialogue between 
the adherents of all kinds of religions, including Christianity, 
Judaism, paganism, Islam, and which is known to be a very 
sceptical book regarding the truth of any of these positions. 

I wonder whether there is not some connection between the 
very expression "theologico-political" and this tendency 
to look at theological problems from a purely political 
point of view. This much on this kind of thing. 

Now as to the Introduction and the first chapter. 

We must concentrate on the most important things here; 
there are many details into which we cannot go. As was 
pointed out in the paper, Spinoza begins with the subject: 
the causes of superstition, the causes of superstition. 

But this has great implications, because Spinoza will contend 
that very much of the Biblical teaching is superstition, 
so he lays a foundation for that. And then he turns to 
the subject of the political use of superstition. Now 
let us assume that there is such a thing as superstition, 
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that men out of fear, out of a general sense of insecurity, 
imagine all kinds of bein#, that this exists. That becomes— 
this natural tendency of the human mind is put to political 
use. That is the first assertion. And in this context 
Spinoza makes a remark that this superstition arises out 
of the imaginative and emotional life of man, and not— 
what would be the alternative to which Spinoza alludes? 

Do you remember that? 

(The rational part of man.) 

From the rational part of man. Yes, but Spinoza rejects 
that explicitly, taking a particular formulation of that 
thought. What is that? Page 4, bottom. Can you read that? 

The origin of superstition above given affords 
us a clear reason for the fact, that it comes to all 
mennaturally, though some refer its rise to a dim 
notion of God, universal to mankind, ... 

Yes, that is a bad translation. Idea of God is the 
proper translation. In other words, the alternative 
interpretation from Spinoza's point of view would be this: 
all men are born with an innate idea of God, and this idea 
becomes confused, and then superstition emerges. Spinoza 
rejects this notion of an idea of God. Now we must consider 
that for one moment. Who introduced this expression, the 
idea of God? Who did that? It has a known origin. 

(Descartes) 


Descartes. Descartes had spoken that man has an innate 
idea of God, and this was rejected by Hobbes very early, 
by Spinoza, by Locke, by Leibniz. It became really limited 
to Descartes himself. As for the passage in Leibniz, 

Mr. , in the New Essays . Book 4» Chapter 10, paragraph 7, 
in tne edition which we use, on page 356. This only in 
passing. So superstition arises only from the emotional, 
imaginative life of man, not from the rational part. 
Therefore superstition is inconstant, varied. And this 
creates great social difficulties. If men change their 
minds about worship, about gods and spirits all the time, 
that creates a great difficulty. Therefore it becomes 
necessary to freeze, to institutionalize it. This was done 
all over the world, according to Spinoza. But the greatest 
example is the Turks. The Turks have done this in the 
most successful manner. There all thinking about these 
figments of the imagination and the passions and all this 
kind of thing is prohibited. We must keep this in mind 
for later discussions, namely this: the example of Turkey 
shows, and there might be other examples, that human 
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freedom, freedom of thought and inquiry can be suppressed 
successfully. We will see later on that Spinoza seems to 
deny that this is possible. We must keep this in mind. 

And you may remember from more recent discussion. 

Even today you hear sometimes, you cannot suppress the 
spirit of inquiry all the time. For example, the many 
prognostics made that because the Russians tolerate physics, 
they are bound to tolerate also other activities of the 
human mind, which is of course a mere superstition to assume 
that. But now we must be more precise. Superstition is 
a very powerful thing in man and therefore it must be 
institutionalized for the sake of human living together. 

But here a distinction must be made. That can be done only 
if you want to have a monarchy. If you want to have a free 
commonwealth, libera resoublica . then not. Superstition 
is a very powerful helper for monarchy. Monarchy means 
here absolute monarchy. A free republic must leave 
freedom of judgment to each. Not this freedom of judgment 
to each, especially in religious matters, but the limitations 
of this freedom lead to sedition and other things in a 
free society. Then he goes on to say that this freedom cf 
judgment—by the way, here of course we have to keep in 
mind this fact that such a freedom of judgment for each 
did not exist in any of the free commonwealths of classical 
antiquity, and Spinoza knew that very well—he had read the 
historians, the classical historians—and therefore the 
question arises, is already implied, the free commonwealth 
which Spinoza has in mind is a new type of free commonwealth, 
and we must find what its characteristics are. Now 
according to Spinoza’s contention in the immediate sequel, 
this freedom of judgment, and of worshipping God according 
to one’s own fashion, as Frederick the Great of Prussia 
called it, is established in Holland and therefore Spinoza 
does not do anything illegal in writing the book. This 
freedom of judgment, and of worship, is indispensable for 
the peace of a republic, not of monarchy, and for piety. 

Now if it is indispensable for piety it would seem, and 
that is a very strange consequence, that there cannot be 
piety in an absolute monarchy. We must see whether Spinoza 
continues to maintain this extra ordinary thesis. In this 
connection there is a remark which is also very characteristic, 
and which we should consider on page 6, the paragraph in 
the middle of the chapter. 

Such is the chief conclusion I seek to establish 
in this treatise; but, in order to reach it, I must 
first point out the misconceptions which, like scars 
of our former bondage, still disfigure our notion 
of religion, and must expose the false views about 
the civil authority which many have most imprudently 
advocated, endeavoring to turn the mind of the people, 
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still prone to heathen superstition, away from its 

legitimate rulers, and so bring us again into slavery. 

Let us stop here. Now that is also a remark which 
needs some comment. What Spinoza wants to bring about 
then is the de-paganization of Biblical religion. There 
are still some relics of paganism defacing the true religion. 
Does this ring any bell? I mean, after all, we must at 
least to begin with, get back to the climate in which 
Spinoza wrote, otherwise we will find difficulties where 
there are none, and on the other hand overlook the real 
difficulties. What does he mean when he says, Biblical 
religion ? and especially Christianity, was overlaid by 
pagan things until a short while ago and only more 
recently has it been taken away? Yes, that is really a 
stock topic of the Reformation. And Spinoza appeals to 
this protestant principle in the widest sense that the 
medieval Church came into being by the bringing in of 
pagan elements, and the Reformation has begun to destroy it, 
and the more radical sects went still further than Luther 
and Calvin. And Spinoza takes the final step. He will 
restore the pure teaching of the Bible, especially of the 
New Testament. 

Then he turns to his reasons for writing the Treatise . 
Christianity is the religion of love, and therefore 
incompatible with persecution. What then happened to 
Christianity, that the religion of love became a persecuting 
religion. And then he gives a brief account. The main 
point was the establishment of a hierarchy, an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, versus the principle: everyone the judge. That 
is the issue. What Spinoza suggests from a Christian 
point of view, every Christian is equally the judge. From 
the hierarchical point of view, not everyone is equally 
the judge. Do you see here something, an importance 
beyond the theological issue? Stated. Do you see that? 

(unclear) 

Democracy. Everyone’s judgment equal in a democracy 
not a qualified Republic. Do you see that? And that is 
a part of the liberal tradition in modern times. Absolute 
monarchy is allied with an ecclesiastical hierarchy: the 
anden regime . Abolition of all religious hierarchy and 
democracy, the alternative. Up to the present day. I 
have been in a discussion somewhere on relativism, a 
short vAiile ago, where I suggested that it is really 
necessary to have some standards and this means of course 
certain legal things and also certain men are better than, 
higher than, others. Then one of my opponents said 
immediately, then you bring back the Inquisition. You 
know, any order means immediately burning at the stake. 
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A conclusion which does not follow, I believe, but that is a sign 
of the power of this tradition. But let me state it now 
in terms of the traditional political philosophy, disregarding 
the origin. The classical tradition was not democratic. 

It had a certain sympathy for a certain kind of properly 
qualified democracy, but it was fundamentally not democratic. 
Because it absolutely denied that everyone la equally 
competent to judge, even as a legal presumption they 
never admitted that. Here you see a very potent element 
driving in this direction. In the theological, ecclesiastical 
contest there developed a democratic tendency, which then 
affected philosophic thought as well. There is a medieval 
antecedent to that. Marsilius of Padua, is the only 
medieval writer—fourteenth century—who openly attacked 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy as compatible with the New 
Testament. Marsilius of Madua was a follower of Aristotle, 
as he joints out all the time, but he is infinitely more 
democratic than Aristotle. He quotes certain Aristotelian 
remarks, which are tolerably favorable to democracy, but 
burdens them with weight which they never have in Aristotle 
himself. Why does he do that? Because in his Christian 
argument he must establish the equality of the believers in 
all matters of faith and manners, otherwise ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. And this calls for its equivalent in the 
political field proper, and therefore he has to democratize 
Aristotle in a way which is historically impossible. And 
of course you all know from general history, there is a 
tremendous literature on this subject called "Puritanism”, 
which deals with exactly this point, that a religious 
freedom is a natural ally of political freedom. Especially 
in the anglo-saxon countries there is an enormous literature 
on this subject. We find it here also in Spinoza, but we 
have to see more carefully later on when we come to his 
political teaching proper. 

At any rate, Spinoza is confronted with a contradiction 
between the Christian teaching of love and practice of 
persecution. Something has gone wrong with Christianity. 
Christianity has been corrupted: the whole teaching of 
the Reformers. But Spinoza draws now the final conclusion, 
that radical conclusion, from that: we must return, 
radically, to primitive Christianity, and that means to 
the New Testament. And we must do this in the proper way, 
that is to say, we must study the New Testament without 
any prejudices; read it as we would read any other book. 

But here the ambiguity of what he means comes out very 
clearly, and that is page 8, at the top of the page. 

The very vehemence of their admiration for the 

mysteries plainly attests, that their belief in the 

Bible is a formal assent rather than a living faith: 

and the fact Is made still more apparent by thd. r 
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laying down beforehand, as a foundation for the study 
and true interpretation of Scripture, the principle 
that is is in every passage true and divine. Such 
a doctrine should be reached only after strict 
scrutiny and thorough comprehension of the Sacred 
Books (which would teach it much better, for they 
stand in need of no human fictions), and not be set 
up on the threshold, as it were, of inquiry. 

Yes, you see, he turns it around. We must go back to 
the Scriptures. And this Scripture is the document of 
revealed truth, and forget everything which the theologians 
claim to know. And in that moment—up to this point he 
says, by implication, there is only one authority: the 
word of God as delivered in the Bible. Then he turns it 
around. We must even examine the authority of the Bible. 

In the letters that would come out even more clearly. 

That the Bible itself is true and divine cannot be assumed. 
It must be found out. Perhaps it is not true and divine, 
or is only partly true and divine. Therefore to repeat, 
the argument of this work is ambiguous throughout. There 
is a Biblicist argument, based on the accepted authority of 
the Bible, but only of the Bible, as the word of God, and 
there is another argument Which questions this very premise. 
The real teaching of Spinoza is not the Biblicist argument, 
but the other one. Now then the result of his inquiries— 
he states in the sequel. We don*t have to go into that 
because that will be developed at great length in the 
chapters. I think we should consider only one point, and 
that is what he says about the philosophic part. He speaks 
first of the theological part. On page 10, paragraph 4. 

Can you read it? 

In order to establish ray point, I start from 
the natural rights. . . 

The plural is not there: natural right. "From the 
natural right of everyone”. 

• • natural right of the individual, which are co- 

extoisive with his desires and power, and from the 
fact that no one is bound to live as another pleases, 
but is the guardian of his own liberty. 

By the way, when we come across that in the sixteenth 
chapter where Spinoza asserts that everyone has by nature 
the right to anything he desires, provided he has the power. 
Let us go on. 

I show that these rights ... 

Is always the singular: right. 
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... can only be transferred to those whom we 
depute to defend us, who acquire with the duties of 
defense the power of ordering our lives, and I 
thence infer that rulers possess rigits only limited 
by their power, that they are the sole guardians 
of justice and liberty, and that their subjects 
should act in all things as they dictate: neverthe¬ 
less, since no one can so utterly abdicate his own 
power of self-defence as to cease to be a man, I 
conclude that no one can be deprived of his natural 
rights absolutely, but that subjects, either by 
tacit agreement, or by social contract, retain a 
certain number, which cannot be taken from them 
without great danger to the state. 

. • • freedom of speech is indispensable for peace—public 
order—and also of course,as he claims, for piety. But the 
starting point of the argument is not freedom of speech, but 
self-preservation, just as in Hobbes. In order to preserve 
ourselves we must enter society, and therefore we must 
submit to authority, and abandon certain rights which we 
possessed before. But certain rights, certain things 
must be retained "as it were by right of nature". He 
doesn’t say here right unqualifiedly. And among these is 
the right of freedom of speech. The right of freedom of 
speech is necessary for self-preservation because self- 
preservation is not possible without government., and 
government does not fulfill its function properly if 
there is no freedom of speech. Here we have another 
difficulty which you might have discerned. According to 
Spinoza the government, i.e. the secular arm of the 
government, is the judge in matters of worship. We must 
see how this will jibe. Let me state the difficulties 
here as follows, in preparation for our further discussion. 

I mention only one point at the end of the Preface. Spinoza 
submits the book to the judgment of the authorities. No 
present day writer would dream of doing that. Although 
at some point there might well be judicious interference, 
you know, pornography and certain other things. That 
still exists. But Spinoza as well as Hobbes, and other 
writers of this time explicitly deferred to the censorship 
of the secular government. What they want to make clear 
is that they would not recognize ecclesiastical censorship, 
only secular censorship. So we have perfect freedom of 
speech, and yet a submission of one’s inquiries to 
secular authority. This is a very obvious difficulty. 

How would Spinoza solve this difficulty in principle? 

Well, he would say a secular government, a strictly 
secular government, would never interfere with theoretical 
issues. You know, with issues dealing with theoretical 
matters. And therefore there would be no conflict. The 
other one is more interesting. He opposes the hierarchy, 
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the clergy. Everyone is the judge. Mr. _? 

(He addresses himself to philosophical readers, and 
not to everyone.) 

In other words, while Spinoza has seemingly a democratic 
tendency by saying everyone is the judge, he also preserves 
the traditional distinction between the philosophers and 
the mil gar, between the competent and the incompetent. 

The question is this. How can he reconcile this prerogative 
of the philosophers with the equality of all citizens which 
he also maintains. 

I will say a few words only about the first chapter. 

If one would read this first chapter—I don't know how it 
reads in the translation--but if one reads it in the 
original, it becomes perfectly clear that Spinoza, while 
paying lip service to the notion that there is a divine 
revelation, denies it almost in the same breath. Surely, 
it becomes with the clear proposition which you ri^itly 
quoted more than once: prophecy or revelation is the 
certain knowledge, revealed to men by God. That is a 
perfectly orthodox definition, but then almost in the 
immediate sequel. Let us perhaps read that, the beginning 
of the next paragraph, when he speaks: "Now it is evident 
from the definition above given. n The last paragraph on 
page 13. Can you read that? 

Now it is evident, from the definition above 

given, that prophecy really includes ordinary 

knowledge; 

No, it may be the translation. I translate. "From 
the definition above given it follows that natural 
knowledge can be called prophecy." 

(It says that prophecy really includes ordinary 
knowledge.) 

That is criminal to translate natural knowledge by 
ordinary knowledge. Such a clear word as "natural" 

to give place to the unclear word "ordinary". Natural 
knowledge can be called prophecy. The t is the first step. 

You see, first we have the orthodox view, super-natural 
knowledge—natural knowledge. He now says: Well, if you 
come to think of it, natural knowledge can also be called 
prophecy. The end result is natural knowledge is the 
only one which can truly be called prophecy. But let us 
pursue the next step of Spinoza and see what he says. 

... for the knowledge which we acquire by our 

natural faculties depends on our knowledge of God and 
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His eternal laws; but natural knowledge is common 
to all men as men, and rests on foundations Which 
all share, whereas the multitude always strains after 
rarities and exceptions, and thinks little of the 
gifts of nature; so that, when prophecy is talked of, 
natural knowledge is not supposed to be included* 

You see the next step. Natural knowledge can be called 
prophecy. Why? Because natural knowledge—which includes 
of course also v?hat we now mean by scientific knowledge- 
natural knowledge refers everything back to fundamental 
principles. These fundamental principles must be 
ultimately one, and that is called by Spinoza God. But 
you will see later on that Spinoza’s God has very little 
to do with the Biblical God. Therefore natural knowledge 
is knowledge of God. It understands everything, every 
fall of the stone or every course of a star, as a con¬ 
sequence of a divine decree. The divine decree being a 
natural law. What does he mean by natural law? That’s 
prophecy. To understand everything in the light of God. 

In the first place. And then he says, if this can also 
be called prophecy, why do people regard revealed knowledge 
as so much higher? And then he says, well that is much 
more flamboyant, and therefore people in the ordinary 
polity—preferring the flamboyant to the solid think it is 
higher. You see, I want to show you how he argues. But 
let us consider that. 

Nevertheless it has as much right as any other to be 
called Divine, for God’s nature, in so far as we 
share therein, and God’s laws, dictate it to us; 
nor does it suffer from that to which ue give the 
pre-eminence, except in so far as the latter 
transcends its limits and cannot be accounted for 
by natural laws taken in themselves. In respect 
to the certainty it involves, and the source 
from which it is derived, i.e. God, ordinary 
knowledge . . . 

Natural. 

... natural knowledge is no whit inferior to 
prophetic ... 

You see. So that is crucial. Regarding certainty 
as well as source, natural knowledge is in no way inferior 
to prophetic knowledge. Which could be said by an 
orthodox man himself. But let us see how he goes on. 

... unless indeed we believe, or rather dream, that 
the prophets had human bodies but superhuman minds, 
and therefore that their sensations and consciousness 
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were entirely different from our own. 

That implies the denial of the possibility of revelation, 
do you see that? All human acts, cognitive acts, must be 
intelligible in terms of the natural faculties of men* 

That means the denial of revealed knowledge. Why? Because 
otherwise—there is a fundamental parallelism between 
mind and body. Now therefore a mind capable of super¬ 
natural acts would have as its complement a body capable 
of supernatural acts. And both tilings are impossible. 

He will develop that later. 

Now I would like to turn your attention only to one, 
the most revealing remark I believe, which occurs in 
this chapter, and that is—in the section where he speaks 
of the mind of God. The translate, on I find out is very 
unsatisfactory. Well, it is not surprising to me. I 
don't find it in the text. Let me see which is the verse 
which he quotes in the context? Psalms 33, verse 6, we 
should see that somewhere. 

(In the middle of page 23.) 

Page 23. Thank you. In the middle. That is of course 
so completely mis-translated there. But read it. Read 
the sentence since you have it. Let me see. Maybe it 
is not exactly the same passage. It must be later. 

That Psalm must be mentioned again. All right, middle of 
P3go 23. I translate it literally. ”The term 'spirit 
of God' signifies also, as we have said, the 'breath of 
Goa', which is also improperly ascribed to God in Scripture.” 
That is perfectly okay. God does not have a respiratory 
system, like mind, temper, and body; mind is improperly 
ascribed to God. That is a sufficiently clear negative 
formula explaining what Spinoza understands by God. I 
mean, not positively clarifying, but negatively. That 
he omits (something in Latin). I have read this mere 
than once, but I have never observed that. And when I 
understood something—a passage which we read last time. 

At the end of the third book of the Ethics where he says 
he will deal with the human passions, as he has dealt 
before with God and the mind. Now when you look at 
the Preface of the first and the second part of Spinoza's 
Ethics, you find this formula: Part one, On God; Part Two, 

On the nature and origin of the Mind. Not of the human 
mind, but of the mind. The mind is not something which 
occurs in connection with God. That is, I think, a very 
important point which we must remember. Well, Spinoza's 
theology is vulgarly known by the heading: Pantheism. 

A pantheistic God is of course not a person. That is 
trivial. But it is perhaps more precise to say, as 
Spinoza says here, he cannot ascribe to God mind except 
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improperly. If you would now look back on this point 

£? 5® ^ a * s of Christ > in the mind 

mind of God communicated, you see that 
this is ultimately not Spinoza’s opinion. Generally 

^is rather ppular book, compared with the 
—rr~{. ^Pj? 02 ®,* 11 ? 1 ®^® 5 something—says certain things— 
quiWTrankly which he does not 8tate W i th the Bame 
explicitness in the Ethics. 


Now I have to turn your attention for a few minutes 
to a very serious administrative problem. I have only 
twc papers. One was read, and the next will be read by 
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III 

You saw the main point as it emerged here, but which, 
is on the basis of ... but the thesis itself is clear. 

No theoretical knowledge of any kind is to be found in the 
Bible except accidentally. On the other hand, the moral 
doctrine is the true moral doctrine. That is Spinoza*s 
official thesis. We must later on try to understand how 
this is possible from Spinoza’s point of view. That men 
should possess genuine moral knowledge—that the prophets 
of the Old Testament—without possessing genuine theoretical 
knowledge. Nov? if you would look at his main viork, the 
Ethics , you would see that this is not possible from his 
point of view. It would be possible if there were such a 
thing as a conscience informing us about actions, a 
conscience independent to some degree of theoretical know¬ 
ledge, and the perfection of the theoretical knowledge. 

Then it would be possible that men would have, could have, 
been enlightened morally while being unenlightened theoreti¬ 
cally, But that is not possible in Spinoza, and therefore 
we must see how he resolves this contradiction. But that is 
only as an indication of the problem. Now you referred 
more than once, I believe, to the expression that God 
revealed himself to the Hebrews, or to the prophets, 
according to their capacity. What does he mean by that? 

(Well, they had only a certain amount of theoretical 
knowledge. They were not too well advanced in natural 
science. The prophet had a vision in the light of what 
he understood God to be.) 

Are these not two different assertions? A prophet 
imagines God a certain v?ay, and God reveals himself with a 
view to his capacity? In the one case the relationship 
to the prophet. In the other, the relationship to God. 

(I would think they would be fairly interchangeable, 
because God wishing to reveal himself to the prophet would 
reveal himself in such a manner as the prophet would 
understand.) 

How would this come out that the two terms are 
practically exchangeable? As you suggest, and I think 
rightly. But still, they are, in this formulation, clearly 
different. How does it come out that they are practically 
at any rate exchangeable? What does it mean that God 
reveals something, i.e. what is implied in that? What 
according to the tradition does God reveal? 

(He reveals himself.) 

Well, to put it very simply. According to the 
tradition God reveals the truth. Whether the truth 
regarding geometry is another matter. But the all important 
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truth. But now if someone says God reveals himself to men 
according to their capacities, then the truth is qualified 
by what the.capacities of the receivers will bear. It is 
^therefore no. longer thp. pure truth. And. therefore, if the 
capacity^ls* very..^mAII. o£the rfe^i plant;, thpn ,the frue, 
quality'of the received mel^age^f a Vary an»)Llyand therefore 
it amounts to the same thing. That Goa reveals' hiferBelf^to 
the capacity of thfe individual—as Spinoza understands tit— 
means simply that God never reveals truth as truth. To 
that extent the two statements are equivalent. In ,order to 
understand -what Spinoza is doing here we must try to 
contrast as briefly as we can the traditional view of the 
Bible with the view as it prevails'today in strictly* 
secular social science. Then we will be able to place 
Spinoza very simply. Now, the traditional view. Yes. 

f: ; .‘(According to\ the tradiil-pnal view of ’thp Bible is 
'the* peyealec|7truth qf God papsed .^qn t6 man t>v,er time 
through the prophets and thrbiigh ;p$ pile who wer?e appointed 
by them?) * ' ' - ' 

Truth, surely. But what kind of truth? In other 
words the Bible is simply true. Pardon? 

(Well, the traditional view of the Bible as all truthj 

Sure. But what about mathematics? , The example of 
Solomon which he chosfe ? ’* • . v 

t • _ 

(That, as I understand it, became a debated issue. 

But originally anything in the Bible was true, and if he 
speaks of mathematics then that too is truth and final 
truth.) 

Yes. The tendency would be in this direction. And 
therefore also—take the example of the first chapter of 
Genesis, the most famous example. The six days of^creation. 
And the attempts repeatedly made to find some equivalent 
at least to these six days in the created world as we 
■know it., So, good. The Bible is the document, of revelation. 
There is no other. The religions of the East are -hot 
revealed doctrines. Say, Confucian books or the Hindu 
books. This is no interest, only the Bible. What is the 
view today?;. * r .- ! ■' ■>- :• 

T7uj i ‘ 

(Today they use the expression that Spinoza comes to 
use later on, that they are books of history, and, 
particularly the Old Testament, is a record of history of 
the Jews.) 

Well, an expression—I don’t know whether they use that 
expression still—but an expression of the Hebrew national 
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mind, And various stages of development on all kinds of 
levels, higher and lower levels, but not more than that. 

There are other national minds which have the same dignity, 
and there is no possibility of ascribing higher value to 
one of these statements than the other. Although there 
is still a survival of the older notion, by speaking, for 
example, of the great religions. Books appear from time 
to time in which, say, the religion of some North American 
Indian tribe is not mentioned, but whereas Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam are mentioned. 

That still survives. Sure, and Spinoza we can say is in 
fact of this modern opinion. In fact. But he does not 
state it clearly, at least at the beginning of the book. 

The first great step which he makes in the first two 
chapters, and to some extent in the third chapter is to 
deny any theoretical truth to the Bible. But he still 
maintains that the Bible contains the moral truth. But 
since this moral truth exists also among all pagans in the 
same way, there is no superiority of the Bible in any 
important respect. This much is clear. 

But let me return first to what we discussed last 
time on the basis of the Preface and the first chapter. 

The beginning is very typical of discussions in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Spinoza opposes the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and this is primarily anti-Catholic, but also 
against the official teaching of the Reformers, although 
in some agreement with certain Protestant sects. Everyone 
must reserve the freedom to judge of religious truth, and 
to worship God as he sees fit. Such freedom is indispensable 
for the peace of the republic, not for monarchies. 

Monarchies are helped by the religious authority. And such 
freedom of religion is indispensable for piety, which would 
seem to imply that there cannot be piety in monarchy, and 
we must see whether this can really be maintained. 

Everyone is equally the judge of religious truth. This 
democratic contention contrasts strongly with the opposition 
between the philosophers and the vulgar—the few philosophers 
and the many vulgar minds—to which Spinoza refers in the 
very Preface of his book. The vulgar cannot judge. How 
can one reconcile this natural superiority of the philo¬ 
sophers which Spinoza seems to assert with everyone*s 
freedom to judge? That is a formulation for Spinoza*s 
problem. The philosophers have the great political or 
social function, they alone are truly competent, i.e. the 
ri^it kind of philosopher, men like Spinoza and Machiavelli, 
not Plato and Aristotle. And yet in another way the polity 
must be democratic, everyone must have the freedom to judge. 
How will this work out? We must see. Now everyone the 
judge of religious truth. This assertion might seem to 
be of religious origin, of Protestant, or Protestant 
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sectarian, origin. But here there is a certain danger of 
misunderstanding. Because everybody the judge is equally 
the judge, was the key assertion of Hobbes prior to 
Spinoza, without any reference to religious truth. I will 
explain that. Hobbes starts from the principle that the 
fundamental moral phenomenon is the right to self- 

preservation. And then he argues as follows: if I have_ 

if the basic right is the right to self-preservation, 
then I have of course also by nature the right to all means 
conducive to my self-preservation, for example, to that 
apple, to that deer, or whatever it may be which preserves 
me, or for that matter to that stone with which I can 
defend myself against an aggressor. But here the difficulty 
arises, who is the judge of what means are proper to self- 
preservation? The traditional view was: not every man 
is equally a good judge. The man of practical wisuom is 
a much better judge than a moron. And you have all kinds 
of intermediate positions between the two. Hobbes 
argues as follows. Since each individual has the greatest 
interest in his self-preservation, he must be made the 
judge. A fool has a very great interest in his self- 
preservation. The wise man is a much better judge of what 
he should do to preserve himself, but the v/ise man is not 
so interested in the fool’s self-preservation, in the 
individual fool’s self-preservation, as the individual fool 
is. And therefore it is prudent for the fool to reserve 
for himself the judgment. You see, it is interesting to 
see how this purely prudential, practical consideration 
becomes decisive in an argument which claims to be 
mathematically demonstrative. You can say what Hobbes 
suggests is a plausible rule of thumb, as plausible, or 
less plausible, but still it has a certain plausibility. 

But it is not more than that. But Hobbes must claim for 
it absolute certainty, otherwise he cannot get his 
mathematical political science which he must have. Now 
here you see in this argument there is no reference to 
religion, to religious rules vrtiatever. And it is 
reasonable to assume that Spinoza is more in accord with 
Hobbes’ kind of fundamental democracy than that stemming 
from the Protestant sects. But this only poses the question 
which I raised at the beginning of this course: how can 
Spinoza on this Hobbesian basis bring in his lofty demands 
for virtue and philosophy which he in contradistinction to 
Hobbes insists on bringing in. Hobbes was not concerned 
with these lofty matters in his political doctrine. 

Now the intention of the Theologico-Polltical Treatise 
is the destruction of religious orthodoxy. OT thatT there 
can be no question. But this is done on two levels. And 
I repeat this again. First of all he takes the literal 
meaning of the Bible by itself as the authority: all 
traditional claims or doctrines are to be measured against 
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the literal meaning of the Bible. If the literal meaning 
of the Bible support them, they have no basis. But secondly, 
and that he indicates already in the Preface, he questions 
the authority of the Bible itself. So his teaching 
becomes then a purely rational teaching. The Biblical or 
Bibllcist character of his teaching is purely rhetorical 
and superficial. The first subject vrhich he takes up is 
prophecy, but as I emphasized last time, and as becomes 
clear from the first sentence of the first chapter, prophecy 
simply means revelation. Yes. 

(Just by way of background. I am confused. What 
was the dominant Church position at the time Spinoza wrote? 

Was it still that of Aquinas, aside from the Reformation, 
or what philosopher or theologian would represent or be 
the background for Spinoza?) 

That is hard to say. In the first place in the country 
in which he lived, Holland, that was a predominantly 
Protestant country. There were of course Catholic states, 
but they were in the minority, in the south. Secondly, 
the best brand of Protestantism which was predominant wa3 
Calvinism. Don’t think of Max Weber, but think of Calvin 
and his famous doctrine of predestination. And which is 
perhaps more important, the fact that Calvinism had acquired 
in the course of the sixteenth century a much clearer 
political physiognomy by virtue of the fact that according 
to Calvin himself the New Testament gives divine prescriptions 
regarding Church government, whereas according to Luther 
the New Testament does not teach anything regarding Church 
government and leaves this to secular arrangements, to 
mere convenience. And therefore Luther was perfectly 
willing to accept the episcopal system, not that he regarded 
it as divinely ordained, but as useful. Calvin rejected 
the episcopal system as incompatible with the New Testament, 
therefore the presbyterian order was the Calvinist order. 

But now I come to the crucial point. There was a very 
strong fight going on in Holland between the monarchic head— 
the House of Orange—allied with the Calvinist preachers, and 
the populace, against the upper class patricians in the 
cities, and these people were ordinarily called Arminians. 
which was a very luke-warm and rational sort of Christianity. 
Hugo Grotius for example comes out of this urban patriciate. 
And Spinoza—the leading man at that time, in Spinoza*s 
time, was John De Witt. De Witt was murdered in a popular 
riot, in the war against France at that time, and Spinoza 
was allied with De Witt, i.e. we can say the urban, 
commercial patriciate, they were—to that extent these so- 
called economic "categories" have some meaning; there was 
something to that. They were the more "progressive" 
element, as certain people would say. Spinoza got his 
political support, to some extent even his private economic 
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support. from these people: John De Witt* Of course no 
one could openly challenge the authority of the Bible at 
that time; that goes without saying. But there were all 
kinds of sects, and there was a great latitude to this 
extent. And the characteristic name of the Dutch was that 
they were the first really tolerant country, and they 
became the model for England. When people like Sir William 
Petty came over and saw how tolerance goes so well together 
with economic prosperity they said, well. Yes. You know, 
Holland plays an enormous role in this age; it was a kind 
of leading country. And the stock exchange in Amsterdam is 
a kind of incarnation of what was happening in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as I cannot now show. 

One has to study Montesquieu to see what this meant. For 
the first time a supra-political power, a power to which 
kings had to bow, which had no real political status: 
mere money, the loans. That changed everything. We will 
come to that question. Spinoza has some allusions to this 
question of the connection between tolerance and wealth. 

The argument could theologically be expressed as follows. 

God’s law is meant to be beneficent to man. But if 
tolerance uses wealth, and wealth is beneficial, God wants 
tolerance. And then you could find Biblical passages 
afterwards to support you. 

(The problem still remains for me that in the first 
level of Spinoza’s attack on religious authority he attacks 
apparently the field of theology.) 

Sure. 

(Now which theology?) 

I would say, taking the circumstances, the Calvinists. 

But also the Catholics, naturally. But, you see, the point 
was this. Since the severe Calvinists were primarily 
engaged in a fitfit against the Catholics, there was a 
possibility for leeway of anti-Catholic literature. Even 
if it was not Calvinistically inspired. One finds interesting 
documents of this kind apart from Spinoza. But you can say 
the orthodox Christian position. And of course, although that 
was of no practical importance, the orthodox Jewish 
position. And he appealed to a certain kind of sect 
with whom he was related as a human being, the Mennonltes, 
he lived with the Mennonltes—for example, you know, they 
play a role in this country—who at that time were very 
extreme men. Those who put the emphasis on charity and 
were unconcerned with dogma. With these kinds of sects, 
then, Spinoza could have a working agreement, but of course 
only a working agreement. The theoretical bases were 
entirely different. And the ordinary reader will be deceived. 
For example, quite a few innocent people among these sects 
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would be perfectly satisfied by the assertion—the Bible 
demands charity above everything else—and what you think 
dogmatically is of no importance. That made some sense to 
them. It was an extreme position which Spinoza took. To 
repeat. Hobbes himself said, he had not dared to write 
as boldly. Yet it was not so extreme, as stated, in the 
Holland of his time, as not to be printable. All kinds 
of things happened. I think it was burned in some Dutch 
states, I have forgotten now all the details. It was of 
course persecuted, and an enormous literature, about 
eighty pieces—I am speaking from memory—were written 
within five years against it. Naturally. Spinoza was 
regarded as a kind of devil: a renegade Jew allied with 
this devil John De Witt. This was the language which 
was used. And that played a great role. Is this sufficient 
for the present? Good. 

Now let us turn-only a reminder—to the first chapter. 
The first chapter deals with prophecy, but that means 
revelation. And the point which Spinoza makes, with some 
reticence, in the first chapter is that revelation is 
inseparable from imagination. He hardly goes beyond that. 
Only at the end of the first chapter he uses the expression: 
only through imagination. You know, where he excludes the 
intellectual element. And then in the second chapter he 
divulges that openly: the intellectual element was 
negligible in the prophets. It was almost completely 
imaginative. From this it follows—and this you stated 
very well in your paper, rigfrt in the beginning—the great 
power of imagination and the great power of the intellect 
are mutually exclusive one can say. So that people who 
are particularly Imaginative are particularly poor say, as 
theoretical thinkers. Therefore he goes on to say the 
Bible does not contain any theoretical truth. Now let 
us first read that. That is on page 27 in the English 
translation, in the second paragraph. 

Thus to suppose that knowledge of natural end 
spiritual phenomena can be gained from the prophetic 
books, is an utter mistake, which I shall endeavour 
to expose, as I think philosophy, the age, ar.d the 
question itself demand. 

What does he say before philosophy? Since what 
demands it? 

(Philosophy, the age, and the question itself.) 

Why does he change the order? The time, philosophy, 
and finally the matter itself demands it. Yes. 

I care not for the girdings of superstition, for 
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superstition is the bitter enemy of all true knowledge 
and true morality. Yes; it has come to this! Men who 
openly confess that they can form no idea of God, 
and only know Him through created things, of which 
they know not the causes, can unblushlngly accuse 
philosophers of Atheism, 

Let us stop here for one moi.ent. You see here what 
he says. The Bible or at least the books of the prophets— 
but that means surely the Old Testament and by implication 
also the New Testament—the Bible contains no knowledge 
of natural and spiritual things. So natural things—one 
could conceivably say that the Bible was not written in 
order to inform us about meterology or minerology. But 
spiritual things—the Bible does not convey any knowledge 
of spiritual things: that Is the decisive point. There 
is no Biblical theology to speak of. Yes. And then he 
says he will show that. In order to understand that 
sentence. This assertion is the height of impiety 
according to the ordinary view. To which Spinoza replies 
here: no, you are the impious ones. You say that you have 
no idea of God in yourselves, and that one can know God 
only through the creatues, by ascending from the creatures 
to their causes. And you theologians do not possess any 
knowledge of such causes, Therefore you have no knowledge 
of God at all. We philosophers, whom you accuse of atheism, 
are the only ones who possess true knowledge of God. Now 
do you recognize some historical phenomenon, some background, 
in this statement? 

(Socrates) 

That is clear, that is the general problem, but here, 
a specific formulation: the idea of God is Descartes. 

And Descartes was a great innovator against the scholastic 
tradition. And the principle of this innovation is the 
notion of the idea of God. What does this mean, the idea 
of God, the practical meaning of that, in contrast to 
scholasticism? Well, the demonstrations of the existence 
of God in the scholastic tradition—the scholastic ones— 
started from the visible things and ascended to the causes. 
And the most famous of these proofs was the Aristotelian 
proof of the first unmoved mover. You start from motion 
as we see it and ascend to a first unmoved mover, Descartes 
turns this around. We know we have a direct knowledge of 
God by possessing an innate idea of God. And we can 
prove the existence of God merely by looking at this idea 
of God. That is Descartes* so-called ontological proof. 
Which has earlier precedents, but which was generally 
rejected as a legitimate proof. So you see Spinoza says: 
we pupils of Descartes, we are the truly pious men. We 
have genuine knowledge of God. We do not need any external 
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authority because we have the innate idea of God. And 
we can prove the existence of God without that. The 
implication of Descartes, which is very great, is that 
nature, as Descartes conceives of it, does not lead to 
a demonstration of the existence of 6od. Nature is a 
self-contained system, which does not lead to a God. In 
other words, in the medieval view you had a teleological 
natural science which led up to God. Here you have a 
mechanical science which leads no way to God. And 
therefore, if you want to have a teleology you must have 
an entirely different basis. That was Descartes * idea of 
God. A generation after Descartes, Pascal says: nature 
conceals God. Which means we cannot arrive at any know¬ 
ledge of God by starting from nature. And when later on 
Hume and Kant denied any possibility of a demonstration 
of the existence of God, this was in a way implied in the 
Cartesian change. But only implied. 

Spinoza then goes on to say prophecy is entirely 
imaginative, and imagination is unsafe and uncertain. 
Therefore in order to be sure of the truth of what one 
imagines, one needs something external to the imagined 
thing: a sign, a miracle. And therefore prophetic 
knowledge, as he now openly says, is inferior to natural 
knowledge. Natural knowledge does not need external signs. 
It is evident in itself. Prophetic knowledge is not self- 
sufficient. In other words, the prophets did not possess 
mathematical certainty, which means theoretical certainty, 
but only moral certainty . Now that is an old expression, 
going back to Aristotle. Moral certainty is primarily 
the certainty we have on the basis of the character of the 
speaker. For example is someone says he did not commit 
the crime, I may have no further proof of it except his 
assertion. But if I know the man very well his character 
gives me a certainty. That is the primary meaning of moral 
certainty. Certainty regarding the character. But later 
on it was taken in a somewhat wider sense, as when here 
it means, what Spinoza is saying: we can be certain 
of the truth of the prophets only with a view to characters 
of the prophets, that they were honest men. But honesty 
cannot prove theoretical truth. It can only prove that 
what they say about human conduct or action is honest. 

And that is what Spinoza says. In theological language, 
which Spinoza uses here, prophecy depended on the piety 
of the prophets, on their moral virtue, not on their 
intellectual virtue. This, however, raises great problems 
as I have indicated, and as we will see later. Now let 
us turn to page 30, paragraph 3» 

Lastly, prophecy varied according to the opinions 
held by the prophets; for instance, to the Magi, who 
believed in the follies of astrology, the birth of 
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Christ was revealed through the vision of a star in 
the East. To the augurs of Nebuchadnezzar the 
destruction of Jerusalem was revealed through entrails, 
whereas the king himself inferred it from oracles 
and the direction of arrows which he shot into the 
air. To prophets who believed that man acts from 
free choice and by his own power, God was revealed 
as standing apart from and ignorant of future human 
actions. All of which we will illustrate from Scripture. 

The first point is proved from the case of Elisha, 
who, in order to prophecy to Jehoram, asked for a 
harp, and was unable to perceive the Divine purpose 
till he had been recreated by its music; then, indeed, 
he prophesied to Jehoram and to his allies glad 
tidings, which previously he had been unable to 
attain to because he was angry with the king, and 
those who are angry with anyone can imagine evil of 
him, but not good. The theory that God does not 
reveal Himself to the angry or the sad, is a mere 
dream: for God revealed 10 to Moses while angry, the 
terrible slaughter of the firstborn,and did so without 
the intervention of a harp. To Cain in his rage, 

God was revealed, and to Ezekiel, impatient with anger, 
was revealed the contumacy and wretchedness of the 
Jews. Jeremiah, miserable and weary of life, 
prophesied the disasters of the Hebrews, so that Josiah 
would not consult him, but inquired of a woman, 
inasmuch as it was more in accordance with womanly 
nature that God should reveal His mercy thereto. So, 
Micaiah never prophesied good to Ahab, though other 
true prophets had done so, but invariably evil. Thus 
we see that individual prophets were by temperament 
more fitted for one sort of revelation than another. 

We can skip the details. Now the main point is: what 
the prophets saw in their vision or heard in their auditions 
was merely what they imagined in accordance with their 
temperaments. A complete psychological explanation of 
prophecy. That is the great implication. And then he 
refers also to the different styles of the prophets. In 
other words, the word of God, the Bible, is written in 
different styles. These styles correspond to the circum¬ 
stances of life of the different speakers. To summarize: 
it is possible to give an account of the Bible in purely 
human terms, to understand the Bible as a purely human 
production. And that settles the issue already because 
infinite consequences follow from that. The Bible has no 
authority. The decisive point—if we turn to page 33 top. 

But I will show In greater detail and length, for I 
consider the point more important, that the prophecies 
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varied according to the opinions previously embraced 
by the prophets, and that the prophets held diverse 
and even contrary opinions and prejudices. (I speak, 
be it understood, solely of matters speculative, for 
in regard to uprightness and morality the case is 
widely different .7 From thence I shall conclude that 
prophecy never rendered the prophets more learned, 
but left them with their former opinions, and that 
we are, therefore, not at all bound to trust them in 
matters of intellect. 

In other words, all opinions expressed by the prophets 
are simply relics of opinions acquired in a natural way, 
prior to that. There is no divine revelation in that. 

No let us read the immediate sequel. 

Everyone has been strangely hasty in affirming 
that the prophets knew everything within the scope 
of human intellect; and, although certain passages 
of Scripture plainly affirm that the prophets were in 
certain respects ignorant, such persons would rather 
say that they do not understand the passages than 
admit that there was anything which the prophets did 
not know; or else they try to wrest the Scriptural 
words away from their evident meaning. 

If either of these proceedings is allowable we 
may as well shut our Bibles, for vainly shall we 
attempt to prove anything from them if their plainest 
passages may be classed among obscure and impenetrable 
mysteries, or if we may put any interpretation on 
them which we fancy. For instance, nothing is more 
clear in the Bible than that Joshua, and perhaps also 
the author who wrote his history, thought that the 
sun revolves round the earth, and that the earth is 
fixed, and further that the sun for a certain period 
remained still. Many, who will not admit any movement 
in the heavenly bodies, explain away the passage till 
it seems to mean something quite different; others, 
who have learned to philosophize more correctly, and 
understand that the earth moves while the sun is still, 
or at any rate does not revolve round the earth, try 
with all their might to wrest this meaning from 
Scripture, though plainly nothing of the sort is 
Intended. Such quibblers excite my wonder! 

Now let us stop here. That is a great problem. That 
is not a simple problem from any point of view, the relation 
of Bible and science, as it is called. You see, in the 
middle ages, the situation was fairly simple because you 
had a reasonably static scientific doctrine. The Aristotelian 
doctrine. And then you had the Bible. And once you could 




8how by some reading, one could find the Aristotelian 
cosmology in the Bible, that settled it. In modern life, 
it has become much more difficult because of the changing 
character in science. Spinoza anticipated that already as 
we shall see when he speaks later on explicitly about the 
interpretation of the Bible. It would theoretically mean 
that with every considerable change in natural science, 
say for example the emergence of nuclear physics, you would 
have to find allusions to nuclear physics in the Bible. 

And this fact has I think dealt the death blow to these 
attempts. Although I know some very old-fashioned people 
who still try to find the most recent scientific discoveries 
in the Bible. As a whole this has disappeared. It is no 
longer regarded as a serious problem. It is of some 
importance nevertheless, although this solution is primitive. 
What is the present-day view of the Catholic Church on this 
subject? 

(What you said. The attempt to look for nuclear physics 
in the Bible has proved a foolish enterprise.) 

That*8 clear. But there was of course—for example, at 
the time of Copernicus, it was still used as an article 
against Copernicus that from the Biblical point of view 
the earth is at rest. And even in between that still played 
a role. But for Spinoza's argument these points are of 
the utmost importance. There are only a few more passages 
in the second chapter which we have to consider. Page 3&» 
fourth paragraph. 

The Israelites knew scarcely anything of God, 
although He was revealed to them; and this is 
abundantly evident from their transferring, a few 
days afterwards, the honour and worship due to Him 
to a calf, which they believed to be the god who had 
brought them out of Egypt. In truth, it is hardly 
likely that men accustomed to the superstitions of 
Egypt, uncultivated and sunk in most abject slavery, 
should have held any sound notions about the Deity, 
or that Hoses should have taught them anything beyond 
a rule of right living; inculcating it not like a 
philosopher, as the result of freedom, but like a 
lawgiver compelling them to be moral by legal authority. 
Thus the rule of right living, the worship and love of 
God, was to them rather a bondage than the true liberty, 
the gift and grace of the Deity. Hoses bid them love 
God and keep His law, because they had in the past 
received benefits from Him (such as the deliverance 
from slavery in Egypt), and further terrified them with 
threats if they transgressed His commands, holding 
out many promises of good if they should observe them; 
thus treating them as parents treat irrational children. 
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It is, therefore, certain that they knew not the 
excellence of virtue and the true happiness. 

Let us stop here. This already shows you the difficulty 
in which Spinoza will get when he asserts: while the 
Bible lacks completely theoretical truth, it contains the 
perfect moral truth. He speaks here of course only of 
the Jewish people, not of the prophets. But still it 
creates the d fficulty, hov: could the elite of such a 
people—the prophets—have the true notions of man t s 
perfection and virtue. Well, the complete break with the 
Biblical religion is I think obvious. And as he makes clear, 
the low moral level of the Old Testament is implied in this. 

Spinoza limits himself here in this chapter in the 
main to the Old Testament. Well, there were of course 
certain Christian sects who tried to get rid of the Old 
Testament and only keep the New Testament. The most 
famous sect at that time was the Socinians , I believe, 
who tried to do that. Spinoza partly followed that line. 

But he makes it clear at the end of this chapter in the 
following way. The Apostles and evangelists adapted 
themselves to the prejudices of their contemporaries. Hence 
the New Testament also does not give you the pure truth. 

For example, if there is a reference made in the New 
Testament to demons—now why is that made? Because the 
Jews at that time, and the pagans, believed in demons. 

That doesn’t mean that the New Testament underwrites the 
belief in demons, and other things. So there remains 
practically nothing of the authority of the New Testament 
as well. Now as for the third chapter, to which we return 
now. Let us first read the heading. 

Of the Vocation of the Hebrews, and Whether the Gift 
of Prophecy Was Peculiar to Them. 

Why does he take up this subject here? He makes it 
clear at the end of the preceding chapter that it does 
not strictly belong to the purpose of the book. Why docs 
he take it up nevertheless? He had spoken about prophets 
and prophecy in the preceding chapters. Here the theme 
is among other things whether the prophetic gift was 
peculiar to the Hebrews. Well, what he suggested in fact, 
in the first two chapters, is that prophecy is a natural 
phenomenon , not a supra-natural phenomenon. Now if this 
is so, if it is a natural phenomenon, it should be a 
universal phenomenon. It should be found among all peoples. 
According to the traditional view, prophets existed only, 
or almost only, among the Jews. Hence he must take that 
first. And for this purpose he discusses the election 
of Israel, but not for its own sake, but in order to show 
that prophecy is a universal phenomenon. And what does he— 
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that was his chief question, prophecy and its seeming 
peculiarity. What is the conclusion which he reaches. Can 
you repeat that? 

(Well, prophecy is an international phenomenon.) 

Universal. 

(Universal. Based on a natural moral law which is 
available to all men. Not strictly Jewish.) 

But still, is not a prophet a translation of a Hebrew 
word? Where do you find such figures like Isaiah or 
Jeremiah among the other nations? What does he say? 

(Well, they call them . . .) 

Soothsayers. In other words, the soothsayers and 
oracles of the pagans are exactly the saune thing as the 
prophets. That is a difficult assertion from every point 
of view. 

(He backs it up by saying that just as the prophets 
were good men in themselves . . .) 

But still, if one grants Spinoza almost everything 
this creates, from a purely historical point of view, a 
difficulty. If you read something about the augurs, say in 
Cicero, or in other places, and compare it with the 
prophets of the Old Testament, there is a certain difference 
in the level. That is a problem Spinoza never really 
solved. In order to answer the question whether prophecy 
is peculiar to the Jews, or can be peculiar to a nation he 
raises the general question: what can be peculiar to a 
nation? But before turning to that, he brings up the 
question regarding the belief in election—chosenness— 
of a people. And Spinoza's answer is this. Belief in 
election is based on the desire to be superior^ Fundamentally 
what Toynbee says, I think, today. The Jews believed in 
their election because they wanted to be superior. And 
that was it. That creates a certain difficulty because 
Spinoza believes in the superiority of the philosophers 
to the vulgar. Can this also be traced to such pride? 

Spinoza would say. well, that's a fact, their superiority. 

But from the Biblical point of view the election is of 
course also a fact, and even an undeserved fact. Spinoza 
is theologically always very crude, and in this particular 
case too. Now what is the peculiarity of the Hebrews? 

That is the question. He turns to that on page 44, 
paragraph 4; he gives a sketch of his theology, but in a 
very provisional way. We read perhaps the beginning 
of that. 
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But before I begin, I wish in a few words to explain 
what I mean by the guidance of God, by the help of 
God, external and inward, and, lastly, what I under¬ 
stand by fortune* 

By the help of God, I mean the fixed and unchangeable 
order of nature or the chain of natural events: for 
I have said before and shown elsewhere that the 
universal laws of nature, according to which all 
things exist and are determined, are only another name 
for the eternal decrees of God, which always involve 
eternal truth and necessity. 

So that to say that everything happens according 
to natural laws, and to say that everything is ordained 
by the decree and ordinance of God, is the same thing* 

Now since the power in nature is identical with the 
power of God, by which alone all things happen and 
are determined, it follows that whatsoever man, as a 
part of nature, provides himself with to aid and 
preserve his existence, or whatsoever nature affords 
to him without his help, is given to him solely by 
the Divine power, acting either through human nature 
or through external circumstances. So whatever human 
nature can furnish itself with by its own efforts to 
preserve its existence, may be fitly called the 
inward aid of God, whereas whatever else accrues to 
man f s profit from outward causes may be called the 
external aid of God. 

We can leave it at that. In other words, Spinoza 
really redefines theological concepts so as to acquire 
an entirely new meaning. It is, as stated here, a mere 
assertion. But he makes here a little note, which you read: 

"As we have shown in another place." In other words, that 
is not a proof* That is a mere assertion. What is that 
other place? 

(The Ethics .) 

The Ethics. Which was not published at that time of 
course. That "was written in .1670, and then it was 
published after Spinoza’s death in 1677« So these are 
then mere assertions. And you see that the Theologico- 
Politlcal Treatise depends ultimately on the Ethics , as 
far as Its claimto reason is concerned. Nevertheless, 

Spinoza thirks the argument of the Treatise is to a 
considerable extent self-supporting"! Otherwise it could 
not have been written. 

Is that the justification for his statement that 
prophets do give moral certitude, or that the teachings of 
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of the prophets are morally correct teachings. Because if 
he denied the justification of that statement, by denying 

the only other justification is 

a philosophic one.) 

And what does this mean? 

(And that would mean the justification would rest in 
the Ethics.) 


I don t—but—in other words, the Ethics could perhaps 
show that perfect moral knowledge is possible independent 
of perfect speculative or theoretical knowledge. Is that 
what you mean? 

(Yes. The prophets he says, do give the correct 
moral teaching. Their sayings at least coincide with certain 
conceptions of what is the right way to live. And he says 
that then shows a way of blessedness, but the way of blessed¬ 
ness is an intellectual achievement. Yet he denied that 
intellectual achievement to the prophets. My question was, 
wherein is the justification of, or how does he explain the 
prophets* correct moral teaching.) 

Well, I am willing to volunteer an answer to your 
question, but not on the basis of what we have read up to 
now. Spinoza does not believe that the prophets possess 
the true moral teaching. That is a sheer contradiction, 
which gradually dissolves. To mention one simple, but 
crucial example. The true moral teaching leads to the duty 
of unqualified obedience to the secular power. Yet the 
prophets repeatedly demand resistance to the vicious and 
irreligious kings. That shows it. They were teachers of 
rebellion, and they were not moral. There is more evidence 
of that. That is only a provisional--you see Spinoza 
builds up an intermediary position, which is barely 
tolerable publically, namely, the Bible is a wonderful book 
for moral edification, but not for theoretical instruction. 
Ultimately, it is not even good for moral edification on a 
deeper level. In a crude way surely it is nice to preach 
against murder and theft, that is all right, but if you 
raise any questions which pertain to government, and tell 
governments to abstain fi*om certain actions required for 
the preservation of the community, then Machlavelli ia a 
better guide than Isaiah, of course, in Spinoza*s point of 
view. That will come out. 

But we must now—I thought you meant this question: 
how far Spinoza could believe to carry any conviction by a 
book the theoretical principles of which are in no way 
established in this book, but in another book, which he 
had written more or less, but which surely was not accessible 
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to the public. And I think he would say that his arguments 
showing the self-contradictions in the Bible, the crude 
anthropornorphiStic notions of God, and what have you, they 
are sufficient to destroy the theoretical authority of the 
Bible. And he sketches only a kind of background, of which 
admits that it is not substantiated by what occurs in 
this book. Partly he does this also by appealing to certain 
formulae, as we shall see later, which had a certain 
theological plausibility. For example, when he says, as 
we shall see in Chapter Six already, that the intellect 
of God is identical with the will of God. YJell, rightly 
interpreted this could be accepted by an orthodox theologian— 
rightly interpreted. But Spinoza takes it absolutely 
literally, and then he draws terrific consequences from 
that which are incompatible with any orthodox theology. 

He prepares the public as it were for his Ethics . I mean 
the part of the public which he believes can be converted. 

You wanted to say something? 

(Is it not possible that the Ethics , a part of the Ethics . 
some of the ideas contained in the Etrilcs , were in circula- 
tion among that public.) 

Yes. That could only have been a very small part. 

Surely no, that is clear. Some people had read the 
manuscript. For example, we know in the case of Leibniz, 
who visited Spinoza, and Spinoza showed him the manuscripts, 
complete manuscripts. Is this not so? And I suppose 
Leibniz read a bit of it. 

(low flying aircraft) 

At any rate around Spinoza there was a circle, but they 
were only a very small part of the public , and not to be 
identified with the addresses of this book. In other words, 
what Spinoza says here is this, in this passage which we 
read. There is election in the sense of the guidance 
of course, a part of divine providence. And what Spinoza 
says here is, providence is identical with the natural 
order. And therefore we must understand any possible 
election as a natural phenomenon: something which could 
be called election, but is not precisely understood as 
election. In other words, we can call a people elected if 
they were particularly fortunate. And we call them 
reprobates, if they are particularly unfortunate. That is 
all it can mean from Spinoza*s point of view. Mow the 
next point comes somewhat closer to the political in 
the narrower sense. That is on page 45, third paragraph. 

All objects of legitimate desire fall, generally 

speaking, under one of these three categories:— 
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1. The knowledge of things through their 
primary causes. 

2. The government of the passions, or the 
acquirement of the habit of virtue, 

3. Secure and healthy life. 

Let us stop here for one moment. These three ends, 
as he will make clear in the sequel, politics proper has 
to do only with the third. To live securely and with a 
healthy body. Self-preservation. Does anything strike 
you regarding these three ends? Theoretical perfection, 
moral perfection, and bodily equal to political perfection. 
Yes? 


(This seems to be largely Aristotelian in formulation.) 

In a way. That is a very good point. But precisely 
by looking at Aristotle we will find a subtle difference. 

Is for Spinoza the habit of virtue identical with the taming 
of the passion3? 

(Is for Spinoza, or is for Aristotle?) 

For Aristotle. 

(No.) 

No. Why not? 

(I thought you said Spinoza.) 

For Spinoza, yes. He says so; the taming of the passions. 
Quite a few people say that. But what about Aristotle? 

(Aristotle I think goes beyond it.) 

Yes, but what is the crucial exception in Aristotle? 

You can say that what Spinoza says of all virtues with the 
exception of one, which is not primarily concerned with 
the passions, but with operations or actions. 

(low flying aircraft) 

No. Justice. Justice is concerned not with the 
passions—with the control of the passions—but with doing 
the just thing. What Spinoza implies is. if you look back 
to Aristotle, justice is not a primary virtue. As he 
states it in other places, justice is radically dependent 
on positive law. In the state of nature there cannot be 
justice. We will come to that. That is an important 
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deviation. But that would not appear immediately. One 


1 not appear immediately. ona 
And of oouraa.taa othar point 
polltlea la identified with llfa 


haa to thirk about that* And of oouraa.tha ©the 
la atrtkii/.: tha taak of polltlea la Idehtlfled with 3 
and hofilti, and not alao with virtue, tha pro notion of 
virtue.. T;/it la alao a clear deviation, not only from 
Aristotle nt from tha idiola elaaalcal tradition 


(ui;C l/ nr) 

V.V?r Js that in the translation? 

(Or . e 45. "So whatever human nature can furnish 
Useif v r . by Its own efforts to preserve its existence, 
may be M v called the Inward aid of Ood, whereas whatever 
else acci »• to man’s profit from outward causes may be 
called th external aid of Ood." 

Her- v re is a certain ambiguity which we will take 
up later t M.t Spinoza, while starting from the Hobbesian 
formula* f-preservation—gives it a different meaning. 

So that ? “T’reservati on really means—the relation of 
self-pr*• vition to time is completely denied by Spinoza. 
Whereas 1 hobbes it has of course a relation to time. 

You want live as long as possible. Whereas Spinoza 
means rather by self-preservation the self-preservation of 
o.e’s inner freedom. And the amount of time, i.e. the 
preservation of mere life, becomes uninteresting. That 
is decepti e, that point. But that is precisely the problem 
of Spinoza how can he arrive at his morality, his relatively 
lofty mora -ity, by starting from self-preservation as the 
premise? can only state the problem now. We have to see 
what he sa s a bit later. 

Kow t e crucial point which he makes, then, on page 
4 <, the se on! half of the page is—no a bit later, the 
no>:t sente ce: "Rations". 

Ratio ;s then, are distinguished from one another in 

respe :t to the speial organization and the laws 

under which they live and are governed; 

In ct.er words, the main point is this. Nations cannot 
be listirg :i shed from one another by intellectual or moral 
perfection proper. Because this belongs to man, i.e. 
every individual’s natural equipment. And therefore is 
in principle equally available in fact everywhere. What 
is not—vha-b can distinguish one society, or as Spinoza 
says, one nation, from the other is only its laws, its 
political organization, and the consequences of the same. 

This is cf course a difficult and strange assertation 
cn various grounds. For example, why could there not be 
differences of natural gifts among different nations? 
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I meai , you cannot dispose of this problem by merely denying 
it. Or rsnnot the laws be directed toward man’s theoretical 
and mora!. perfection? These things are denied by Spinoza 
without any reason given here. Well, Spinoza would perhaps 
say—make this remark. I am not now concerned with these 
general questions. I am only concerned with the question 
Whether the Hebrews were intellectually or morally superior, 
say to the Greeks, or other civilized nations. And there 
I do not find anything, and therefore the only meaning 
which th i vrord could possibly have would be a social or 
politico;. superiority, and that of course he ultimately 
denies t-n*. For example, if you read on a little bit later 
"in regard to the intellect it is an established fact, as 
vie have .shown in the preceding chapter, that the Hebrews 
have had only t f ery vulgar notions about God t'nd nature, 
hence with regard to the infinite they were not elected by 
God in preference to others, nor were they elected with 
regard to virtue and pure life, for in this respect they 
were also equal to the other nations, and only very few 
of them were chosen.” In other words, the other thing 
which comes in is this. A nation as nation, consisting 
mostly o? vulgar people, and only of a very small elite,, 
cannot b 5 intellectually and morally superior. That is 
necessarily the preserve of a small minority. As for th* 
question --what Spinoza seems to deny here--that Jaws can 
be directed toward theoretical and moral perfection. I 
mean, fc - example 5 in Plato we have a clear case of laws— 
a social order—directed toward a theoretical and moral 
perfecti m. In Aristotle we have certainly & clear case 
of laxfs x* social orders directed towards moral perfection. 
The cororrrm practice up to Spinoza’s time was that the 
politics: or social order is directed tovard the moral 
perfecti to the highest good for example—was taken fo.r 
granted. Spinoza tries to separate politics frcm morality. 
To assigi to politics a much lower end, to make it s elf- 
containe 1 from this point of view. Will you turn to page 
567~line U-b from the bottom”. That seems to be of so.ua 
importance. 


Lastly, if any one wishes to maintain that the 
Jews, from this or from any other cause, have been 
cho 3 en by God for ever, I will not gainsay him if 
he rill admit that this choice, whether temporary 
or sternal, has no regard, in so far as it is 
peculiar to the Jews, to aught but dominion and 
physical advantages (for by such alone can one 
nation be distinguished from another), whereas in 
regird to intellect and true virtue, every nation 
is an a par with the rest, and God has not in 
the 53 respects chosen one people rather than another« 

That is only a clear repetition of this point. Notions 
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erj nations can be distinguished from each other only by 
\jc litical cr economic differences, not by moral and 
inteltectu. 1 ones. The deeper reason—what Spinosa means 
I think is this. That moral and intellectual superiority 
is a rare phenomenon in any nation, and therefore no nation 
as a nation, including the vulgar as well as the educated, 
can be superior to any other nation from this point of view; 
it is a very narrow view of the situation. On page 47, the 
center, whe re he speaks of the end of society, "the end of 
society in general—of government—is"; do you have that? 

,r is to live securely and comfortably." Securely and 
comfortably , that’s all. The relation to virtue is not 
intended. That is the view which Hobbes and Locke also 
maintained so the same time, but, as I say, Spinoza tries 
to graft on this a loftier notion of society, and we must 
see how he goes about that. There are a few more passages 
which we should consider. On page 49, bottom. That is 
paragraph ;2 in the Bruder edition. 

As it is a fact that God is equally gracious, merciful, 
and the rest, to all men; and as the function of the 
prophet was to teach men not so much the laws of their 
countiy, as true virtue, and to exhort them thereto, 
it is not to be doubted that all nations possessed 
prophets, and that the prophetic gift was not peculiar 
to the Jew's. Indeed, history, both profane and sacred, 
bears witness to the fact. Although, from the sacred 
his toiies of the Old Testament, it is not evident 
that the other nations had as many prophets as the 
Hebrevs, or that any Gentile prophet was expressly 
sent by God to the nations, this does not affect the 
quest: c.i, for the Hebrews were careful to record 
their own affairs, not those of other nations. 

And thei he gives examples of Old Testament references 
to prophet* who were not Jews, and especially Bilian plays ($*U**>) 
a very gre^t role in this respect. Here you see another 
reference tc the moral function of the prophets; moral 
perfection not intellectual one, but this morality is a 
universal morality and therefore cannot be peculiar to the 
Jews. Thi* is somewhat mare developed, page 53, center. 

That is paragraph 44ff in my edition. After the quotation. 

Further, in chap. iv. verse 9, he says that all alike, 

Jew ar d Gentile, were under sin, and that without 
coramar.c.raent and law there is no sin. Wherefore it is 
most e vident that to all men absolutely was revealed 
the lay? under which all lived—namely, the law which 
has regard only to true virtue, not the law established 
in re*.pact to, and in the formation of, a particular 
state and adapted to the disposition of a particular 
people . Lastly, Paul concludes that since God is the 
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God of all i ations, that is, is equally gracious to all, and 
sinci all rtn equally live under the law and under sin, so 
also to al3 nations did God send His Christ, to free all men 
equally frcr the bondage of the law, that they should no 
more do rif.lt by the command of the law, but by the constant 
determination of their hearts* 

And sc on. You see, here he refers to a law of an 

entirely d:' J ferent kind from the political law, namely, the 
lav: which ^ ( aches true virtue® But that is the subject of 
the follow?; 3 g chapter, where he speaks of the divine law. 

But here i: already a qualification. Must not, he : uggestc, 
according i < the meaning of the Pauline doctrine, tl is lav; 
too be tra< t cended? Because grace liberates from ti e 
servitude ci the law. That we will take up later. At the 
end he give? a natural explanation of the survival of the 
Jewish peo|3e. According to the traditional view, both 
Jewish and (hristian, the survival of the Jewish people was 
due to pecvDiar Providence. It seems to run counter to 
all natural' explanations that a people survived without a 
state® Nov Spinoza must give a natural explanation, and he 
gives that :n the rest of the chapter® And there is one 
remark her,' which is of a more general importance. Ks says, 
well, he ei i lains—the Jewish rites, separating the Jews 
from the G;»tiles, guaranteed by themselves the survival. 

And as an c; ample he uses the pigtail of the Chinese. So 
that is a : ; rely natural phenomenon. And therefore, since 
it is a pm < ly natural phenomenon that the Jewish people 
establisher a state, lost the state, and survived the loss 
of that st; o® In a purely natural way® There is only one 
difficulty :n Spinoza’s terms and this again is purely 
natural, ’.la effeminacy of their religion. Or what is the 
more preci:. t expression which ha uses? Yes, the foundations 
of their rt. igion effeminates their mind, and if they do not 
overcome t! r t effeminacy, they will not re-establish the 
Jewish state . Now what does this mean? What can he mean 
by that? Ii feminacy of mind due to the principles of the 
Jewish relijon. Does it remind you of an issue raised 
before Spirt za? 

(In Mat hiavelH) 

Only l.i chiavelli spoke chiefly of Christianity. In 
other word:- the religion. Biblical religion, not pagan 
religion, I a ads to effeminacy. What does that mean? After 
all, the c (a rage and patience of martyrs was unsurpassed 
by anything pagan® What does that mean? Yes? 

(I th :.3 k he refers to political things, empire, rule 
and wealth 

Were hhere not Christian empires? 
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thought to lit akin* And we must see why Spinoza chooses the 
name, the d:.' ine law. That is probably due to the prepon¬ 
derance of '.I e Jewl3h tradition as far as Spinoza is 
concerned in this part of the work, but they are practically 
the same. r the better understanding of the beginning 
of this chai>i or—the definition of law—it is helpful if— 
who is to ru; d that chapter? Mr. ? If you would look 
at Hooker’s l aws of Ecclesiastical Polity and see the general 
definition o' law given there. As you see Spinoza begins 
with a gene:\-1 definition of law—and see how he deviates 
from the tru< itional definition. The term—and then that 
is helpful. Now is there any other point you would like to 
bring up regi rding today’s assignment? 

(You giv 3 some historical background earlier. I was 
wondering if you would recommend some material for historical 
background o: the times and Spinoza.) 

Yes. a biography, a deep biography of Spinoza was 
written by \ German Jesuit, a German Jesuit, really a Pole. 

But these a;’» four fat volumes. There is an earlier 
biography, ;r ch earlier, which is also in German by 
Freudenthal • hich was very good. I believe that appeared 
in 1903 or and was very good at the time but in the meantime 

hs began to iscover lots of additional evidence, not 
terribly im 3 rtant. But you see, when Spinoza was discovered 
in 3.735—in ; armany—he was made a kind of saint. I don’t 
know whether you knew that. And that had a very important 
meaning for ha social and cultural history of the West. 

Because a n : • kind of church emerged one can say. The church 
of the cult:, ated, cultured, sovereign mind. Not subject 
to any spiritual authority. And Spinoza was somehow a kind 
of church f v her. Therefore, when you read what these 
people say, ike Hegel, one of the greatest men, but some 
others, the god-intoxicated philosopher. That was how he 
was called y one of them. And that meant it is a much 
higher and l >ftier piety than that of the churches. The 
fact that So noza himself was not a Christian, nor a Jew, 
seemed to pj nt to this new liberal society where all men 
are truly e i icipated, truly cultured. Now a part of this 
story was a :lorification of Spinoza *3 character beyond all 
recognition. He was no longer a human—a reasonably decent 
human being* He was much more. A great part was played 
by the fact .hat he was very poor. Poverty seems to be a 
re common dat. I >n. Well, there are same external facts which 
are impress! 'e, but not over-whelming. For example, 
alhougjh he w is not a Christian, he was offered a professorship 
in Heidelbe~* ; by the Qerman Elector. And Spinosa being a 
reasonable an declined, because he knew he would get into 
infinite trebles with the theologians immediately. But 
that was in; rpreted as a sign of unusual self-denial and 
humility. ^ id regarding these facta quite a few have come out. 



For example, he was poor and lived as a grinder of lenses * 

3ut in the Keantime, that is already well known, he got a 
pension, a c rail one—-no big Rockefeller affair—but sufficient 
for an unmriried man of small needs, from John De Witt. And 
Chen it sac ns in his youth he and a relative of his had 
certain dealings at the Amsterdam stock exchange. That I 
think they lound out. But whoever likes such curiosities 
will be interested in the more recant literature which is— 
there was a book called—-an annual publication ... in 
which many cf these things are mentioned. But I think for 
most purposes Freudenthal’s one volume book would be 
sufficient. But that is the most recent biography. I have 
not read a popular biography which came out in this country 
by a man cel Led Feuer. I haven*t read that, but perhaps 
it is good. I can’t say either that it i3 good or bad or 
in between, not having read it. But you are more concerned 
with the irtellectual background, the sects and the other 
movements. In this respect I think [the four fat volumes] 
is amazingly complete. 

{I 3 tl c re something in English?) 

I do ret know* I really do not know whether one can 
3peak of tl English Spinoza biography. But there is no 
question tT.ere is nothing comparable to . . . book. It was 
quoted once by no less a man than Mussolini in the Italian 
Senate, whrr Mussolini made the Condordat with the church, 
and there \ t s opposition on the part of the liberals. 

And Mussel:ri said, well, you are fighting a battle of the 
seventeenth century again. The Catholic Church has changed 
completely, pie book on Spinoza has been written by a Jesuit. 
So ycu see- It entered the political debate. No, I don’t 
know of any particular—I think as far as biography goes 
that it is. that there are many studies on Spinoza. I 
forget now but they deal chiefly with his metaphysics. 

There is a l 00 k on Spinoza on his political philosophy by 
Duff, which appeared, I think in 1903. But I simply do 
not remember. There is a Dutch book which la probably— 
yes, that probably translated into English—which was 
the first cl its kind, by a Dutchman called Meinsma, 

Spinoza anc His Circle. I believe it is called, which also 
deals' with ‘ irious such sect3 of the time and gives thi3 
kind of ba< 1 ground. I do not know of any English work. I 
wonder whe i cr Spinoza played such a great role in England 
a3 he play.c on the continent. I know Thomas Arnot, the 
man from Dublin. wrote an essay on Spinoza, "The Spirit 
of the German Idealistic Movement"• That t remember having 
read. But T don’t know any biographies. I may be mistaken. 

I was rea3 u ably informed about that some decades ago, but 
I lost coni s ct with that. I think if something very 
striking w« i Id have happened I vould have heard of it and 
would have :aad it. But I do not think that has happened. 
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As I say, tUs helf-religious literature—you know, Spinoza 
as the founccr of the new church of modernity. This still 
goes on to i c ne extent and from time to time 1 see traces 
of it, but : don’t believe this is as informative. I 
think if yov bake a general church history of Holland at 
that tine—I wouldn’t know which it would be—the best 
there would probably be advisable. Hr. . 

(There is a book by Paul Hasard, The Crisis of the 
European Moi 11 Conscience .) 

It has i very good reputation. Yes. I have not yet 
come around t :> reading it but it is spoken of with respect 
by people vj! c are not enthusiastic about everything in it. 

I cannot say nore. People say it is an interesting book. 

I don’t know There is a kind of book dealing with the 
general spiiit, and somehow I '’on’t believe in this kind 
of thing. I rd that is the serious reason I didn’t read it. 

But if I hac an occasion I would read it. I have been 
accused aga:’ r by someone that I do not —well, if I do 
not read tho literature, at least I should quote it. I 
think it is zeally important if one ... advice which 1 
cannot give to young people with good conscience. But if 
one has a clcice between reading the great books, and the 
literature a the great books I myself prefer to read the 
great books But one may miss something, but the chances 
are that on<. misses less than the other way around. Well, 
when one is i Dung one has no right to do that, I know that; 
but when on« is reaching almost Biblical age one cannot 
afford doing that. Of course the question of reading the 
literature ar i quoting it are two entirely different 
proposition; . If you think only from the point of view of 
the expensive character of printing, you see that you have 
read quite .. few things without ever speaking of that in 
print, but 1 ;cause it boosts the length of publications 
enormously : i you can do it. I am sorry I do not know Hasardc 
I think it : £ a serious book from what I have beard. 

The only way of understanding any serious book, it seems 
to me, is r'/flly to read it; if one can, in the original. 
Because tran; lations are done, in most cases, with unbelievable 
lack of res.K nsibility. They want to write what they 
understand in fluent English, which is sometimes not more 
fluent than . ould be a literal translation. We have seen 
some example , and we will probably see more. So that is all 
I can say. ; ut the broad facts about Spinoza are these things. 
As I say, tlus party alignment is very obvious: Calvinist 
ruler and a ialvinist populace versus latitudinarian, Arminian, 
patrician, mmercial upper class. And Spinoza, generally 
speaking, o i the side of this upper class, whose greatest 
political r<;: resentation at that time was John De Witt: the 
same type people to whom Hugo Grotius belonged a generation 
before Spin v. a—Hugo Grotius, the founder of international law. 

Next t:.i.e Mr. _will read his paper on Chapters 4 to 5* 
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IV 


(The first part of this lecture was not recorded.) 


Here v 
political c 
paragraph, 
consider or 
we can say* 
and for h:.i 
Things aro 
among poop! 
and goveriu 
If men we.*< 
gov ernmen ;. 
government 


e really get a first sketch of his social or 
octrine. That is on page 73 the third 
He develops there, we can't read it, we must 
ly the most important passages. Man by 
we can summarize, needs society, for his lif« 
good life. Division of labor. The old story, 
better done if the various worxs are distributed 
a of various gifts. But man does not need law 
ent to the same degree as he needs society, 
reasonable, they would not need law and 
But they are not reasonable. Law and 
is a concession to human irrationality. 


Perh i ;>3 we begin at the top of page 7ty-» 

Thor i ‘ore, no society. . .liberties once granted, 


Now : 
in the 3e \ 
the cerernu 
not all--* 
compailed 
men resent 
compulsici 
men regard 
around by 
the tnird 
they are a 
a fcheoreti 
applies 1t 


lose are throe premises which Spinoza will use 
tel for giving a strictly human explanation oi 
lial law. Now what are these points? most men-** 
’e unreasonable. Therefore they must be 
-■eternally to behave. But—three tnings — firsu, 

they resent particularly 
equals. The implication 
So if they are b033ed 
they don't like it. And 
esoeoially difficult—If 
Now Spinoza first draws 


compulsion. Second, 
on the part of thsir 
themselves as equal, 
some other yahoo then 
joint is—and this is 
^customed to freedom. 


is 


"Or 


:al general conclusion from that before he 
to the Old Testament. Now let us read the sequel, 

?rom these considerations. . .accepted as such. 

ilould try to persuade the vulgar.'* Yes, 


Sac cndly, laws. . .impose new laws. 


Le- 

Glven fch, 
compulsi- 
that cosa; 

Men must 
What is 


, US 3 too here. The problem of government us tma. 
Irrationality of most men, government, 
n , is needed. But at the same time men withstand 
>t laion. That seems to be an insoluble problem. 

l e compelled. And they cannot be compelled. 

■\ e solution? There are two solutions suggested. 


(Co l ent.) 
Wha; is that? 



(The p-jople consent to the compulsion or have some 

say) 


Spinczi is more precise. The first solution is this. 
People dor*; like to obey; and they should obey. One 
solution is the abolition of obedience. Ha says 30 • 

“Since obedience consists in this, that someone fulfills 
commands fram the sole authority of the commander, it follows 
that obedience in that society where the govornmont Is 
with all, aid the laws are sanctioned from common consent\ 
has no pices.” Obedience has no place. In a democr cy~~ 
because*thece the government is with all-^there is no 
obedience. What does this mean? 

(He r.cans by that that everyone is living under 
their own control rather than under the control of an external 
authority. So the question of being compelled to do 
something Vy others doesn’t arise ) 

Sure. But is it not an a’osui d assertion, as avt crone 
living in. ■: democracy know3? Who does not obey in a 
democracy' 

(Thot? who follow the law freely and willingly t ) 

Bug itoy are so few according to Spinoza, wa cgi ’orget 
about then . But who does not obej in a democracy? 

(The inlers themselves.) 

Who .re the rulers? 

(The people collectively. Th» voters.) 

No, net quits. The voters are also subjects. Ch> 
sovereign people. The people a3 3 >vereign. The indiv duals 
obey, of ccurse, like everyone els ». In a democracy - 
that is ol course a very sophistic tl thing, aid wo mms ■ 

Later on . .. 2 what it means in fact As stated, it ii 
impossibl , But v/h :t he 3 1 ate3 is surely thi 3 . The opla 
do* not ob.- ;• in a democracy because they are the sovenc: gn. 

Ir. aii a cl :• coracy ad in a monarch' t ho people obey. Jo 
democracy : 3 the solution to our p: obiem. In democr . g- 
the peopl. as people do not have ti obey. Since 3 pi:o: a 
was not a c cmplete fool, one must - ry to develop thi. bit. 

People don*t want to be bossed around by their equals. 

In a democracy, where according to the principle at *=:a;j- rate, 
everyone : <. ants as much as everycne else. He does ac inch 
bossing aacund as his boss. You see? This tf-'fflcultj 
does not cist in democracy up to this level. That i 3 the 
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beginning s' Spinoza’s democratic argument, but let us 
not forg8t /he premises. People regard themselves as 
equal. Dc 3 > Spinoza teach that they are equal? No. 

So, in oth 3 • words, it is a kind of m irrational dislike 
of authority which is the basis. And one must see later 
on whether ipinoza cannot find more respectable grounds. 

In other wo>ds, it may be that democracy has a sound 
rationale, rhich however is linked up with some irrational 
passions. ?hat could be. And from Spinoza’s point of view 
that would )e excellent. Because without the support of 
some irravi>nal passions, men in general cannot live. What 
is the alt a ’native to democracy? I mean, I don’t want to 
hear rnonars ly or aristocracy, that goes without saying, 
but what Is the principle of the alternative to democracy? 

(Thecc^acy. You have to convince the people.) 

What d iss this mean in plain English? Fraud. Democracy 
or fraud, democracy has a certain irrational basis, 
thi 3 irrational belief in equality. But it does not 
necessarily contain fraud, whereas the alternative does. 

By tbs way, the terra self-government comes to mind 
when Spine zx speaks here of the abolition of obedience. 

When you t t 3 ak*of self-government, you imply of course 
you do not obey someone else. Now that is true of the 
peoola. jrl the great question of course is, how can 
Spinoza c^ar’ify the relation of obedience of the individuals 
to the will of the people, with the sovereign will of the 
people. 7bit was the problem later on of Rousseau. The 
same orobiea. And Rousseau found the classic formulation 
for that. The problem of government found the classic 
formulat icr for* that. T he problem of government consists 
in the fo:*l swing situation. Men are by nature free. But by 
entering society they become unfree. Yet the only 
legitimate form of society, of political society, is where 
men remair as free as they were heretofore. Now if men 
living in a society, subject to laws and government, are 
still free --meaning subject only to their own will—then 
you cannoi itrictly speak of authority there. That leads 
to anarch* £ n, of courae--tha anarchistic doctrines stem 
largely f;ci there. But it leads also to a certain 
sophistic.' \ sd modern doctrine according to which—this is 
also prep; r id by Spinoza-—I am truly free if I follow my 
reason, '^ierefore if my society is a rational society, 
and its lt.v s are rational laws, X do not obey. X am a free 
man. X do what my reason dictates to me* All theae 
doctrines rre really attempts to circumvent the problem 
of author: ty. There is no question. But their historical 
power has teen enormous. And in Spinoza we find many 
implicate i s of that. 



Sow ir order to understand this properly one would have 
to go of coarse—contrast this directly with the classical 
notion. Ut us take the iPlatonic solution, which is so 
obviously clear in its outlines, and everyone knows it. 

What is the solution in Iflato? 

! 

(Rule of the wise.) j 

Rule c f the wise. A rule of those who are by nature 
superior. \nd therefore there is no problem of authority. 
What is bj nature inferior must of course, in its own 
self-intei c 3 t, and for its own perfection, obey what is 
by nature superior. That is the very elegant solutio n as 
broadly si t ted. But certain difficulties arise there. Jfes? 

(This; conception doesn’t consider freedom but justice. 
The whole r otion of freedom, which becomes the modern 
notion, if applied to the Platonic system it seems to me 
you don’t i ind freedom at least for those who are not at 
the top. £ hose not best will not be free.) 

If fj'tedora means license, then no. If freedom roeaas 
freedom to f ct rationally, that is a great question. There 
i 3 no fretfom in the sense of doing what one likes regardless 
of whether it is reasonable or unreasonable. That is a 
great difficulty. In the present day discussions you find 
frequently this view. We have a certain nice Anglo-Saxon 
tradition; Locke, Mill, and so on, up to the present day, 
and nature ly of course In this country very powerful, 
which Is a tradition of freedom. And then you have this 
strange o'.< er notion, not only among the classics, but also 
in certain modern continental thinkers, such as Rousseau 
and the G >3 man Idealists^ which has not real understanding 
for freed >r . Empirically that makes some sense, for 
practical j urposes, but if we go somewhat deeper, we see 
that the a: glo-Saxon solution while practically so sensible. 
Is theore cally a very difficult thing to understand. 

Because f edora does not mean here the freedom to act 
rightly. . t mem s this by lra|&J.cation. It means dso the 
freedom t> act wrongly. Well, to take a very simple 
example, freedom of speech. Kent—who came very close 
to the We r ern notion, relatively close, at any rate, and 
who was a ary great thinker, and therefore a very honest 
man—said he freedom of speech includes the right to lie. 

The same :i nt who had sal d in his moral teaching that lying 
is sinful mder all conditions. So much so that you cannot 
deceive a otentlal murderer, who asks you where is that 
guy whom £ want to kill. You cannot say he is in New 
York, or 4 atever. That is a lie. Because this fellow 
might taki the train to New York and by some accident the 
potential ictim might be in New York. And so you have—Yes? 
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This is why Kant is so severe regarding lying, much more 
than other teachers, and said the natural right of freedom 
implies the right to lie. Do you recognize something of 
that? Sonething empirically most potent. Prom this 
abstract fe-mulation. 

(The First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United Stctes.) 

How coas it go? Is there a protected right to lie? 

(Thai is a disputed question.) 

I voiJi say, if there is no right to lie admitted, then 
we must have very severe censorship laws. In many other 
things yor. will find many things we regard now, not only 
as inevitable because of the shortcomings of human law3 
and this kind of thing, that was ai ways understood that 
law cannot be so strict as morality. proper can be, for this 
practical isason. But that we give a moral dignity to 
certain rig its which they never possessed in the past. 

And that f.i the implication of the modern.liberal notion 
of freedom That is a very grave theoretical problem. 

And it is so easy to dispose of it today by saying, well, 
do you wat t to have Communism or Fascism? No sensible 
man wants taat. And since there is no practical alternative 
of course tne must say: let us accept an order which 
protects pernography and idiotic TV commercials. Because 
somehow t\ c se things seem to be lnseperable, practically, 
from trul;' valuable freedoms. What one must only protest 
against i£ to say the protection of pornography is in itself 
a great gccd. It is a great evil. That is, I think, a 
practical jroblem. Therefore I believe something more 
could bd <ltne without endangering the good freedoms, and 
opposing Ikese evil freedoms. You see? In Spinoza we 
see it in 1 his way. The basis from which he starts here— 
whether tkrt remains the basis remains to be seen. The 
Irrational fact that men regard themselves as equal is 
an importart consideration in favor of democracy. 

After' having stated these points he turns—he applies 
it to the I shrews under Hoses. And he tries to show that 
Moses with a view to this difficulty solved the problem. 

Now what t the Mosaic solution in a nutshell? 

(Essoi tially Moses solves it through what would be 
implied out of the two aL ternatives as fraud. That is, 

Moses used religion and the ceremonial law to instill 
absolute >! edience to the ssnse that it is God who rules, 
that ther<i is something super-human which rules.) 

In o;l er words, men do not resent divine compulsion 
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acoompanied by great promises* That they have not the feeling 
they were equal was the demand* Promises# therefore not 
fear, but h:>pe, is the motivation* This is roughly 
what he is suggesting* There is one point, one of the 
few cases wiere he refers to contemporary facts* He 
turns then to the Christian ceremonies, aid denies that 
they are of any relevance for the central teaching of 
Christianity. And then he gives a strange proof of that 
apart frori his reading of the New Testament. And that 
you find cn page ?6, paragraph 4* 

We hs\s an example. • .outward rites of religion.' 

You kx ow, fantastic stories were told by people 
envious of the Dutch mercantile successes in Japan. For 
example, ?.t was said—I think Spinoza mentions this is 
one of his letters, if I remember well—that they had 
to spit on the cross in order to be admitted. And, well, 
in the cor.llict between temporal and eternal felicity they 
chose the jroximate. But at any rate it is funny that he 
chooses a certain contemporary lax practice as a proof 
of the true teaching of Christianity* 

There is one more point I think which we must see* 

On page 7 7 f paragraph 3, second half. I must say a word 
about the context. In the last section of Chapter 5 he 
raises this question: how far is knowledge of Biblical 
history,io« .a belief in the historical truth of the events 
described :n the Bible necessaryfor men's salvation, 
i.e* for men's beatitude. And he says, none whatever. 
Naturally, if the divine law is a natural law in the sense 
defined anc the natural law is self-sufficient for 
leading mm. to perfection, then no historical knowledge 
of any kinc i 3 required. You can read the Bible like any 
other book Believe in the Biblical histories or not 
believe in them, know them or not know them, that does 
not make ai.y difference. But, since very few people are 
rational, end do not act morally on the proper grounds, 
they are oi impelled to act morally on insufficient grounds, 
on what ar< theoretically improper grounds. Namely, 
mere exarapl es, mere history. And this is where the use 
of the 3ii>: e comes in* The Bible is useful for popular 
instruction within limits* That is what Spinoza means* 

Here this paragraph to which I return: "Since the 
whole Scripture has been revealed* • Yes. 

from 

i ll Scripture. ... ; experience* • 

In obiier words, a kind of proof which can never be 
sufficient, That is the implication. 


We wii.l explain ourselves. • .true and distinct conception 
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Let U 3 atop here. By the way, the translation is 
here bad. 'He who does not know these histories, and 
noverthelesi knows by the natural light that God is, 
and what we have said is furthermore not only that God 
is but that He exercises providence," Another mistake 
in the tramlation by the way, is when he spedc a of 
"masses", t'his doesn’t exist in earlier languages, 

Spinoza say 3 "plebs", the. common people. The term 
"masses" is I think m extremely Interesting story. And 
as far as I know it, it has never been cleared up. It 
became a politically powerful concept go far as I know 
only in the French Revolution. This famous Levee en taasse . 

The call-up in the mass, of the people, for the defense 
of France. That is the term. And I would not be surprised 
if this use of the word mass, and masses, has not something 
to do with nodern physics, which uses, as you know, the 
concept of mass in a very precise sense. The terra mass 
in religion is much older.' In popular Calvinism "mass 
of perditioi" as far as I know goes back to Augustine. 

But there I don’t believe it has this meaning which "mass" 
acquired in modern times. That is one of these many 
cases where we use terms thoughtlessly, which have very 
great lrapliiatlons. You know. Masses* you think of 
stellar bodies guided by some law of gravitation. And 
this image aas had a great influence on the understaa ding 
of social science. We have to study these movements of 
masses, and how they impinge on one another. In former 
times peqpls wouldn’t think of social things in these 
terras. If aomeone of you, or anyone else, should occasionally 
go into the history of this term it would be very revealing. 
3ut that was not the reason why we read this passage. 

What strikes you in reading this passage in the light of 
what we real earlier? In the second chapter especially. 
Spinoza erramerates here the main tenants of Biblical 
theology. Veil? What did he say about Biblical theology 
in the beri ming? The Bible teaches nothing regarding 
speculation. Here he says something very important w hich 
the Bible tsaches. That is one of the many contradictions. 

Now how could one resolve this contradiction? 

(The Eible really doesn’t teach this because its 
there. Ore would have to have knowledge in order to get it 
out of the 3ible.) 

That 3s another matter, that the Bible doesn’t 
demonstrate it. But that's another matter. But don’t 
forget what he says at the end of the passage we just read. 
These are true opinions. Of course they are not more 
than true cpinions because they are not demonstrated. 

But they are true opinions. If you take this passage in 
isolation jou would see that according to Spinoza the 
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Bible teachsa moat important speculative truths* but 
only in the form of opinions* not demonstrated. In glaring 
contradictijn to wb&t went before* We cannot go into all 
these thingj* But that goes throughout the work, and 
an unwary rjader is easily confused by tniSo Spinoza 
argues on as least two different levels* The first is 
Biblicist: the only axthority for spiritual truth is the 
Bible, the ;ext of the Bible. And then on the second 
level he de lies the dignity of the Bible altogether* 

And he swit Jhes constantly from the me to the other, and 
it requires much care in reading and also some information 
or learning in order to disentangle the strings* 

Today is introdoes the political problem for the 
first time, the problem of democracy. That we must keep 
in mind. And also the other point which we have seen in 
a way for tne first time: there is no separation of 
politics from morals and from philosophy altogether. 

That is onl/ a provisional acceptance of the Christian 
distinction between the temporal and spiritual* and 
which he even radicalizes so that there is no connection 
whatever between the temporal and the spiritual. That is 
not Spinoza*s last word. For the simple reason that the 
spiritual la the Christian sense doesn*t exist for him. 

So what reason does he have even to exaggerate? Now the 
next chapter deals with something which is wholly unpolitical, 
and where the usual apology on my part would seem to be required. 
But I mention only one point* The question of miracles, 
which he discusses* is the question of the self-sufficiency 
of natural science, of scientific explanation of phenomena. 

And Spinoze was the first who publically stated that 
miracles are impossible* And naturally all Biblical 
miracles heve to be interpreted in scrictly scientific 
terms. Therefore we must watch very carefully wh& the 
precise argument is. Mr* _____ will do that* 
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There a.'e two difficulties* First you spoke of a 
semantic arg iment. What do you mean by that? 

(By tha i I meant an argument which took its premises 
from the mealing of the word alone, the meaning of the word 
for miracle, and to show that in either case, whether it means 
a cause beycid that of nature, or not*) 

What be iring could such an argument possibly have? 

(All of this was an attempt to show from the third point 
that miracle 3 do not give any knowledge of God, rather they 
serve to coir olicate the matter*) 

So that is not a semantic argument* 

(By talk Lng the px*emises from the meaning of the word I 
considered t lat to be a semantic argument*) 

So in ether words, the argument would have this character* 
Taking a certain notion of the word miracle, say a common 
notion, I fc emulate it in a formal definition* And then I 
see that the view implied in this notion or definition is 
absurd* Is that what you have in mind? 

(Yes.) 

But thi t is not a semantic argument* The argument^is a 
refutation— an attempt at refutation of the popular notion* 
Semantic arguments can never decide such a question* A 
semantic ar* ament can merely show that a certain word is 
misleading, because it overlaps in meaning another word. 

You know, U is kind of thing. 

(I see the difference between demantical and substantive. 
But when one argues from the meaning of the term I take that 
to be what I call a semantic argument.) 

But the point is not the questioned usage, but you 
question the truth of the opinion implied in usage* Yes? 

(Yes •) 

And th* r8fore it is not semantic. But that is really 
minor, sema; tic. But I did not quite understand how you 
tried to re.* ol ve this difficulty toward the end of the chapter 
where Spinos a contrasts his treatment of miracles with his 
treatment o:; revelation* His treatment of miracles he says 
was strictl' philosophic; his treatment of revelation was 
not philosophic but Biblical, theological. That is the fact, 
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yes? Hoy; do s he justify this? 

(He thei later shows that the Biblical treatment* • • 
would lead the same result *) 

(Yes.) 

Yes. 0< od. We will come to that later. But why does he 
not use, or \ hy does he claim not to have treated revelation 
phiiosophica.' ly, only Biblically? 

(Becaus again the ordinary premises of themselves— 
that is, by • a king revelation to be—what it claims to be, 
revealed tnr h—he then shows that even under this circumstance 
of prophecy • . •) 

But is his the reason given by him for the different 
treatment? ! hy did he treat revelation theologically and not 
phiiosophica' ly? 

(Becaus= he claim's that it is beyond the powers of the 
human mind.) 

Beyond , uman comprehension, and that is a purely 
theological uestion. But v/hat do you say to that argument? 

(Well, e shows that that’s not the case.) 

In othe: words, what is the link up, the true link up, 
between the uestion of revelation and the question of miracles? 

(That t ey can be decided on the same basis.) 

Why? 

(Becaus there is no revelation.) 

No. Th t is the jump. Because revelation is a miracle. 

If miracles re impossible, revelation is impossible. Is 
that theolog cally sound what I say? You 3ee? But the 
question is- the only question which will have to be settled 
is why Spino a takes the trouble of making this additional- 
dragging in his additional red herring. 

(What?) 

The onl question would be why does Spino aa take the 
trouble of d agglng in this additional red herrirg, I once 
believed I h .d an answer, but I don’t remember it now. 

Now let us turn to the broader questions. If you read— 



I mean, I would not wish to question your private beliefs. 

But I treat you entirely as a reasonable human being who has 
sane familiarity with the position Spinoza attacks. You have 
read the Bible. Now is this argument convincing, looking at 
it dispassionately. 

(I think so. That i3, I think he convincingly shows that 
on ivhatever hypothesis you treat miracles, they simply 
contradict reason.) 

What is the demonstration? You see Spinoza raises an 
extraordinary claim. His great contemporary Hobbes also 
wrote a chapter on miracles in the Leviathan . but Hobbe& does 
not go beyond saying miracles cannot" be proven, and since 
they cannot be proven, no one can be compelled rationally 
to accept thorn. And therefore the decision must rest vdth that 
man or body of men which decides all controversial questions. 
Which can ha/e political influence, i.e. the government. But 
Hobbes does not say miracles are impossible. Spinoza goes^ 
much beyond him and says, I can demonstrate the impossibility 
of miracles i/ith no strain. Which is the nerve of the 
argument which you regard as demonstrative? 

(He divides the chapter into four parts, and in each 
of these parts he gives several arguments, showing under 
any hypothesis you take. * .) 

A simple argument would be sufficient now. Which argument 
do you regard as really demonstrative? 

(The argument which relates miracles to events happening 
either in na ture or beyond nature. Any miracle as an example 
would do.) 

All right. Good. But how does he prove the impossibility 
of any miracles? Mr. ? 

(He proves it from his premise that the divine intellect 
and divine law are the same.) 

Yes, but if someone says I don’t grant the premise—the 
premise is r.ot self-evident. You see, that is the point. A 
demonstration is not a demonstration by the mere fact that 
the conclusion follows from the premises. The premises 
themselves Bust be true. Or if it is a perfect demonstration 
they should be evident. All men are moifcal. Socrates is a 
man, Socrates is a mortal. That is a good argument. Yes? 

(When le does that he says that the basic premise was 
proved earlier. • . but it wasn’t proved in Chapter 4.) 

He didr’t prove it. Or did you have any more special 
argument in mind? 



t, There 15 this train of arguments which does presuppose 
tie theory, ;he argument which I call semantical and which 
you call substantive* • .) 

All rig it. Vhat is it? 

(AttDiflpva to show that under any view of miracles it 
results that the -tirade contradicts the order of nature.} 

But ' rhy ? Lei; us then limit ourselves to the argument 
that miracle ; contradict nature. Why does this prove that 
there is ro latural order? Must the natural order be 
absolutely p reserved in every point, if there is to be a 
natural orde ’? 

( : lis whole idea of nature.) 

All rig it, then we say his idea of nature, i.e. a special 
premise, whi ;h isi rot necessary. The point is one which 
does net nee 1 such a. you know, such big things. • . . 

(low-f Vying lire raft) 

(-”• want to say, isn't the fundamental premise from 
which Ito sta *ts off that there is only a natural order.) 

Sure, i lay down the law. 

Ur cer ;a5. i .y does something which was to become 
important la ;er , proves that each miracle has its natural 
causes.> 

Oh, tha ; :u very. . . Let us assume the story to which 
he refers, tie ; tory from Elisha, the resurrection, that 
this won not a true resurrection, because he was only 
apparei.'ly d iad Could be. But if the Bible itself in a 
given se i id:L rates that is not meant to be a miracle, that 
is the vtmosi ere could say. That doesn't prove the impossibility 
of any l iracie, You see, there may be quite a few Biblical 
facts wiich iro traditionally regarded as technical miracles, 
but are in f ict; not miracles. 

[Fut th 3 crly proof of the existence of miracle is 
the o:turenc3 c l miracle, otherwise it cannot exist.) 

l>at we mi concerned now*—you are touching on an 
important point—but it is not yet clearly expressed. Because 
Spinera is n;t concerned merely with saying that all miracles 
of which I hive records, and I look at each of them inductively, 

I see they are not evidently miracles. He says impossibility 
of miracles. Effuse if he does not refute the possibility 
of mi’acles, th;re can always be 3ome miracles in the Bible, 
or pe *haps e^sei/hore, which would ruin his doctrine. That 
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will not do. That is only a very provisional discussion, 
because we h we to turn to his argument. Why is this whole 
issue import mt? Some of our friends, in social science 
especially, /ould even say, well that was a fight in the dark 
past among tie wildest men on both sides. We don’t care. 

Why is this Important? 

(He is $oing to establish the problem of natural law with 
regard to . . .) 

Yes, bu i all right, but these same fellows in social 
science sayj ldio wants the natural law? That was also a part 
of this beni ;hted past. From today—if you would have a 
hard-boiled >S man, social scientist, how could you 3 how him 
that he is oncerned with that question only he doesn’t know 
it? Mr. _? 

(Is not the rature of scientific law, whether or not a 
descriptive .aw holds in every single case or whether there 
is a possibi .ity or chance of something not under the 
control . . 

In othe ’ words, science excludes as it is known understood 
the possibil .ty of miracles by definition. When it investigates 
anything, fo * example some strange election results somewhere, 
and someone all say, well, that is a miracle; that would not be 
entertained ‘or one moment. 

(Beside; they admit it only speaks of laws in terms of 
probability md always admits of the possibility of an 
interaction /hich comes very close to the conception of a 
miracle. Th it all I threw up may nob come down. That they 
admit.) 

I see. So, in other words, to the extent to which 
modem science, at least a certain interpretation of modern 
science, acc spts Hume’s criticism of causality, to that 
extent it ma ;ss allowance for miracles. 

(Yes.) 


That is true. So, in other words, present day science does 
not assert ii any way the impossibility of miracles. 

(Not tc the extent that Spinoza is doing, certainly. 

There c m only be one extent. Yes? 

(To the extent that it makes allowances for miracles, 
it believes .n miracles. Would these be miracles?) 


Pardon? 
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(Would ;his be a miracle? They say it is really 
possible if /on throw a ball in the air it won’t come down,) 

That he 3 grave implications, in the first place, historically. 
Social scierse must study the Bible: Judaism, Christianity, 

Islam. It rr ist therefore, according to their own inter¬ 
pretations, these religions are based on miracles. Well, 
but have yet ever seen a scientific work on Judaism, 

Christianity or Islam in which the possibility of miracles 
is taken seriously? No. You see there is still the 
difficulty. But at any rate the meaning of science is surely 
somehow at stake, what science is or is not. Someone else 
wanted—Mr. . 

(I want ad to know—if all the miracles have a moral 
purpose as t ie Bible tells it, it is not just that the ball 
happened not to come down, but because one of the prophets 
said, I will show you it won’t come down. Spinoza has the 
converse purpose of arguing, you can not infer anything about 
the moral st ate of man from tne physical things. Does he 
not refer tc that in the Ethics, that the purpose of religion 
is not what fas promised in the law, but that religion dealt 
with obediert and peaceful character of the spirit.) 

And hov is this directly related to the issue we are 
discussing r ow? 

(He is trying to separate the moral and the external 
world.) 

That is not quite true. Because as I showed last time, 
contrary to certain assertions which Spinoza makes, his true 
conviction 23 that includes what we now call physics. 

You see. Tb at is not true. 

(Could It be that where Spinoza differs from modern 
science is Vis optimism that science—that through science 
that complete knowledge could be obtained, therefore a 
miracle v/oul 1 be not something comprehended by science, and 
therefore sr lance would be valid.) 

Well, c-t least in this form, from Spinoza’s point of 
view there cannot be anything which is not in principle 
explainable in natural terms. Not in fact. That is not 
required, i ad that is of course what modern science up to 
a certain print claims. That every occurence can be explained 
in natural terms. 

But to understand the practical implications more simply. 

Let us turn to two passages, the first is on page 32, second 
paragraph frem the bottom, where we find a mere assertion, but we 
will know next time what it means. 
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Such are the principle subjects which will be 
discussed in this chapter,, . . 

"which also I believe will not a little serve for the 
purpose of this whole work," In other words, this theologico- 
political treatise requires the discussion of miracles, and 
in Spinoza’s opinion, it requires the refutation of the 
possibility of miracles. Now where does this come in— 
become clear? Spinoza divides the chapter into four parts. 

But the seccnd part has a kind of appendix. And in this 
appendix th< crucial point comes out most clearly. That 
begins in ptragraph 30 of Bruder. Let me see. "Before I 
turn to the third point," where does he say that? Page' 

37, third paragraph, second sentence. Let us turn to that. 

Before passing on to my third point, I will adduce 
Scriptiral authority for my assertion that God cannot 
be known from miracles. Scripture nowhere states the 
doctrire openly, but it can readily be inferred from 
severs} passages. First, that in which Moses commands 
(Deut, xiii.) that a false prophet should be put to 
death, even though he work miracles: 

proof 1 # & s £?t h !£!i n eilitl p IS d i5t 8 i3S g t aUi , lFS8 ral 
knowledge ol God, And then he goes on to show in the sequel, 
for example page SB, paragraph 4, that the prophets lacked 
clarity about God’s providence. The argument is this. If 
miracles covld give clear knowledge of God’s providence, 
the prophets wculd have had it. But the prophets were only 
concerned at cut the fact that the prosperity of the wicked, 
and oo on, and so on. And thi3 shows that they lacked 
knowledge at out providence. 

Let us burn to the bottom of page 33, and read that. 

It is plain, then, from Scripture itself, that miracles 
can giv 3 no knowledge of Gcd , nor clearly teach us the 
providence of God. As to the frequent statements in 
Scrlptire, that God wrought miracles to make Himself 
plain to man—as in Exodus x.2, where He deceived 
the Egyptians, and gave signs of himself, that the 
Israelites might know that He was God,—it does not, 
there fere, follow that miracles really taught this 
truth, but only that the Jews held opinions which laid 
them easily open to conviction by miracles. We have 
shown in Chap. II. that the reasons assigned by the 
prophets, or those which are formed from revelation, 
are not assigned in accordance with ideas universal 
and coir non to all, but in accordance with the accepted 
doctrines, however absurd, and with the opinions or 
those to whom the revelation was given, or those whom 



the Hoi t Spirit wished to convince. 

Tfc: Is we have illustrated by many Scriptural instances, 
and can further cite Paul, who to the Greeks was a Greek, 
and to ;he Jews a Jew. 

In othe * words, Paul accepted the premises of his 
addressees r gardless of the truth of these premises. And 
therefore om cannot regard his arguments as good. They 
were rhetori :al arguments. Yes. 

But alt lough these miracles could convince the Egyptians 
and Jew : from their standpoint. . . 

Yes,”fr m what they had granted”, from their untrue or 
absurd preml es. Yes. 

. . • t sey could not give a true idea and knowledge of 
God, bu; only cause them to admit that there was a 
Deity rr re powerful than anything known to them, and 
that th .3 Deity took special care of the Jews, who had 
just th n an unexpectedly happy issue of all their 
affairs They could not teach them that God cares 
equally for all, for this can be taught only by philosophy: 

Stop he ’©• So in other words, here Spinoaa formulates 
the i3sue re warding providence more simply. Providence is 
universal pr >vidence. It takes care of all men equally. 

And this phi .osophy teaches. Whereas the Bible teaches 
election, ei her of the Jews or of the elect from the 
Christian pc nt of view. But what does this mean, that God 
cares equall 7 for all? Mow the answer to that question is 
given much 1 iter in the nineteenth chapter, to which we 
should turn. In your translation on page 246, the third 
paragraph. 


This conclusion is supported by experience, for we 
find tr ices of Divine justice only in places where 
just m m bear sway; 

Yes. 


• • . e sewhere the same lot (to repeat again Solomon 7 s 
words} >efalls the just and the unjust, the pure and 
the imp tre; a state of things which causes Divine 
Provide ice to be doubted by many who think that God 
imnedia aly reigns among men, and directs all nature 
for their benefit. 

As, then, both reason and experience tell us that 
the Divine right is entirely dependent on the decrees 
of secular rulers, it follows that secular rulers are 
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its pr< per interpreters. How this is so we shall now 
see, fc r it is time to show that the outward observances 
of reli gion, and all the external practices of piety 
should oe brought into accordance with the public peace 
and we3 L-being if we would obey God rightly. When this 
has be€ i shown we shall easily understand how the 
soverei in rulers are the proper interpreters of religion 
and pl< by. 

Here tl at is the partial solution to that difficult 
passage in i le sixth book. People, and especially the 
prophets, d<ibted of providence, because they had a false 
notion of pi ovidence. Here Spinoza sets forth what he regards 
as the true notion of providence. The true notion of 
providence las defined in Chapter 6: God cares equally for 
all. That iherefore is still a polite expression. He does 
not care at all for anyone, in this sense he cares equally 
for all. Ore fate meets tne just and the unjust. And here 
we come to 'he grave practical conclusion. Traces of divine 
justice are found only where just men reign. There is no 
just divine government in the strict sense. And now vte see 
the practical importance. Absolutely everything depends on 
human gover; roent, if you have any interest in justice. Politics 
becomes inf: nitely more important than theology. So this 
shows the pi actical importance. The significance of 
political a« tlon depends absolutely on the denial of miracles. 
The 3ignifii anea which Spinoza attaches to political action 
depends absilutely on Ms denial of miracles, because they 
depend on h:' s denial of providence. And without providence, 
no miracles That is the connection. Everything—the fate 
of justice, in the world, depends entirely on politics. 

That is the assertion of Spinoza. And so you see why that is 
very import; nt. He would say, wherever people believe in 
divine care of justice they will not take the necessary care 
for establi hing justice on earth. The whole modern this- 
worldly pol: tics in all its forms is based on this premise. 

Other peopl had said the same thing before. Machiavelli, 
for example That is the practical importance of this 
question. ‘ here was another aspect of the practical question 
to which I ill turn immediately. But was there anyone who 
wanted to a. k a question? 

(I jus . wanted to ask you about the second paragraph 
on page SB, starting with Ezra.) 

Yes. 

(Which would indicate that the • . •) 


Well, hat is a long question what that in itself means. 
According t» the Jewish tradition the rabbis who put together 
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the canon weie in doubt whether Ecclesiastes should be put in 
the canon or not. And the decision was based, if I remember 
well, on the last word of Ecclesiastes. The conclusion is, 
they are in accordance vdth the Bible. That is a very long 
and difficult question. 

(uncleai) 

Well, oi course then the great question arises. Do you 
not have to i ead any verse in title context? There are also 
similar troubles regarding the Bible, which I forgot now. 

You know the famous joke which people make regarding the 
American Com titution—you can read "Congress shall make' no 
law" period. There are similar jokes about the Biblical 
commandments. where you stop at a certain point, and it says 
of course the opposite. But the question is—surely Spinoza 
has these verses and some others which land—some of them are 
the chief authority for him altogether. In the chapter in 
which he pro* es there is only the natural order, they are 
chiefly basec on Solomon, on Ecclesiastes. Solomon being 
presupposed— that is an old story—Solomon , s wisdom being 
entirely nati ral wisdom, not revealed wisdom. Now what is 
the point? 

(Well ... life of soul after death.) 

There is no advantage of men over beasts. 

(Would l e one of the miracles referred to in Chapter 6 
on miracle.) 

Which miracle? 

(The pos sibility outside of nature of the existence of 
the soul after death.) 

Immortality would be a better word. Sure, but Solomon 
seems to den* that. Well, that is a very long question into 
which we cam ot go. Whether Spinoza in some cases does not 
interpret a c iven Biblical verse more correctly than it was 
traditional!, interpreted. There was a certain kind of 
harmonizing * very Biblical verse with a kind of strictly 
understood d< gnatic teaching, which leads to difficulties. 

I remember or a case in particular at the beginning of the 
Book of Judges. There are various reasons given, for 
example, as e means of punishment, if you do not obey the law. 
And then there is one remark at the beginning of Judges, 
which says tfrey didn’t conquer the valley because they did 
not have iror chariots. In other words a purely military 

explanation. .They were a more urban people, the Canaan!tes, 
and tihey had iron chariots, and the Jews coming up from 
the desert didn’t have any. I know one very orthodox 
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interpreter ho doesn't like this natural explanation. And 
therefore he tries to say the verse really means—-the 
Israelites d .d not conquer the country because they did not 
have iron ch .riots. In other words, he uses the same ,? no ft 
twice, again, t all rules of grammar. Surely, the orthodox 
interpretati n is very frequently harmonistic, and Spinoza 
ha3 some fun with that. There is no question. But that 
has nothing o do with the. fundamental issue. Spinoza could 
have argued f he had wanted entirely differently and could 
have said th re is no doctrine of miracles in the Bible in 
the technics . sense, because a miracle is technically defined 
as an event laviating from natural events. Since there is 
no v»rd for iatire in Hebrew, in the Old Testament, there 
cannot be a ilracle in the technicalsense. That one could 
easily say. But the question is whether, if you go deeper 
into that, the problem doesn't return. In other words, the 
Bible may ve; y well have a notion of miracle in a loose 
sense, which nevertheless reproduces what later was theologically 
defined, str.ctly, as a miracle. 

(Spinoz i is very delicate on some subjects, by avoiding 
such things it least up to now such as the immortality of 
the soul, an l rather than referring to the Old Testament 
it all stays within this framework. And I was wondering if 
this is mere .y one place where he directly answers on that 
basis.) 

Well, t lat is not difficult to see through in the case 
of Spinoza. He limits himself chiefly to the books of the 
Old Testamen But what he says includes of course also 
the New Test merit. Of course, the question of miracle 
arises equal .y in both cases, for example. That was only to 
make it easisr of acceptance to a Christian public. That 
doesn't mean more. And as for immortality of the soul, 

I am sure th it inmortality of the soul in any precise sense 
is incompatide with Spinoza, because there is such a strict 
correspondan :e between body and soul in Spinoza, that if the 
body dissolve the soul must be dissolved too. That is, 
when you rea l his Ethics quite evident. Hat was not an 
issue for hi i. But he doesn't emphasize it. That is quite 
true. But t te implications are emphasized. Insofar as the 
implication >£ the distinction between the immortal soul and 
the mortal b *r is underlying the distinction between 

power spirit lal and power tempora, where it becomes practical, 
there he nee is it. Now this is the other point where the 
question of dracles becomes practical, and is not an 
academic isste. And that refers to the whole ecclesiastical 
order—I wou .d say in every form, but surely most clearly in 
the form of traditional Judaism, in the form of Catholicism, 
and in the f >rm of Presbyterianism, most obviously. Namely, 
there is a d vinely prescribed order for the salvation of 
the soul. Aid this of course is bound to have political 
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consequences At the end of the fifth chapter he quotes a 
passage from Mairaonides, the most famous Jewish medieval writer, 
in which Mai lonides appears to have said—but we can read it, 
toward the e.id of the fifth chapter. We had no time last 
time to brin ; this up. Page 79, bottom. 

Th : Jews are of a directly contrary way of thinking, 
for the ■ hold that true opinions and a true plan of 
life ar ; of no service in attaining blessedness, if 
their p ssessors have arrived at them by the light of 
reason >nly, and not like the documents prophetically 
reveale . to Moses. 

You see Here he limits himself to a Jewish example 
because that was less offensive. The same of course applies 
to the Chris .ian teaching too. And then he quotes. 

Maimoni’es ventures openly to make this assertion: 

"Every nan who takes to heart the seven precepts and 
diligen ly follows them, is counted with the pious 
among t e nations, and an heir of the world to come; 
that is to Say, if he takes to heart and follows them 
because God crdined them in the law. and revealed to 
us by Moses, because they were of aforetime precepts to the 
sons of Noah but he who follows them as led thereto by 
reason, is n* t counted a3 a dweller among the pious, nor 
among the wi ;e of the nations.” 

That is all. Now what Maimonides seems to say—well the 
seven comman ments that is a Jewish notion of the commandments 
given to Noa . and his sons, which is the Jewish equivalent 
of the natur 1 law, a law applying to all people. But as 
Maimonides s ,ys they can be saving only if they are accepted 
as divinely ’evealed. Natural reason cannot lead anyone 
to salvation Now with the necessary modifications it is the old 
formula that there is no salvation except on the basis of 
belief in di ine revelation, not on the basis of 

belief in any divine revelation, but it is specified. 

In the formu ation of Calvin and Luther there is no salvation 
without the church. But whichever form we take, on the basis 
of all these doctrines even if the distinction between the 
spiritual and temporal is made there is a natural supremacy 
of the spiritual. And therefore the practice of persecution, 
of intolerance, was an inevitable consequence. And that is 
of course what these men all tried to do. They all try to 
establish the supremacy of the power temporal, in order to 
make impossible any interference by any allegedly spiritual 
power with freedom. This issue does no longer exist in this 
form in liberal democracies naturally. But if one does not 
remember it one will not understand this kind of book. That 
was a practical issue. And you can easily see how this is 
connected wi^h the question of miracles. Because any claim on 





the part of he spiritual rests ultimately on the belief in 
miracles.- 1 ery belief in revelation being as such belief 
in miracles. And therefore there is a necessary connection. 
The entirely different question is whether Spinoza has 
refuted the ossibility of miracles as he claims to have 
done. But i at it was necessary for him to face the issue, 
is obvious. He could not very well avoid it. Or is it 
possible to ssert the sovereignty of the power temporal 
without rain ng the question of the rule of any power 
spiritual? his problem is of course still alive today, you 
know. In vj ious forms it—the famous question regarding 
the meaning f the First Amendment is somehow involved. v 
The various octrines and claims have changed, but partly 
owing to the e discussions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. hat one must keep in mind. Otherwise one 
doesn’t see hat this is of any relevance. Well, perhaps 
we take thi£ up on another occasion, because we must look at 
Spinoza’s ai uroent. 

Now at he beginning of Chapter 6 he gives a sketch 
of the prob] m and this sketch looks like a real caricature 
of the issu< theology and philosophy. Can you recapitulate 
the main po: t? 

(There re two order in the world, an order of God 
and an a* dei of nature. And God can if he pleases supervene 
upon the ore r of nature for some providential concern.) 

In oth* words the natural order is not created. 

(It is rested.) 

It is < eated? 

He mad< it. In this part: ”As most people say now, 
created.” 

Ye3. How. But it is not essential to the position. 

Now read th< sentence in which this clause occurs. "They 
believe that God does not act as long as nature acts in its 
ordinary wa; and conversely that the power of nature, natural 
causes, are a long ineffective as God acts. Imagine then 
two potters i meric ally distinct from one another, namely 
the power 03 God and the power of natural things, which 
however is c termired by God in a certain way or, as most 
people tMnl today, created.” Now this creation is one 
special ver; on of the doc Vine. The main point is, two 
powers. Not if this is so, Spinoza says, then nature can't 
prove the e: stence of God. Because the power of nature is 
something d 'ferent from the power of God. The existence of 
God can onl; be proven by the fact that God subjects nature 
to his will i.e. to prove it by a miracle. Now this 



doctrine you would never find in any theologian, respectable 
or unrespectable, and it takes some figuring out to see what 
Spinoza means* He refers—he says a little bit later on 
that this doctrine has taken its origin with the first Jews* 

And I think what Spinoza has in mind is a certain crude 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. The first 
chapter of Genesis does not explicitly teach the creation 
out of nothing. It does not explicitly teach that. That 
is not an Old Testament expression: creation out of 
nothing. One can read the beginning as if there were a 
kind of chaos pre-existing which God formed into earth—into 
a created world. That is apparently the way in which Spinoza 
read this passage. This chaos was subjected to God. Now 
if this is so, if one accepts this as the meaning of the 
first chapter of Genesis, then of course it follows that 
only miracle 3 can prove the power of God as distinguished from 
the power of, say matter or of nature. The clear and distinct 
knowledge of God's power is possible only by looking at 
his victory >ver nature, his over-coming of nature, by 
miracles. Tie premise being, only that can be true 
which can be clearly and distinctly understood. In an 
ordinary phenomenon you have some combination of God and 
nature, and therefore no clear and distinct knowledge of the 
effect of God. So vhat Spinoza is suggesting Is that is really 
the primary thesis of the Old Testament, whatever later 
theologians, especially those now who speak of creation, say. 
Yes. Now let us turn—and the other point which he makes 
in the sequel: man is the most outstanding part of nature, 
and hence, tie final cause of the whole. This is the 
premise of the belief in miracles. Now this has some 
Biblical support of course. Think of Genesis—roan alone 
created in the image of God, and therefore, in a way, the 
whole created for the sake of man. Now let us turn, however, 
to the cruciil argument, to the proof, the alleged proof, 
of the impossibility of miracles. 

( The prenise is the very questionable assertion that 
God’s intellsct is identical with God’s will. Therefore 
everything i3 necessary. Nothing is merely possible. 

Everything i3 necessary; there cannot be any deviation 
from the necsssary order. This is, as I say, a mere 
assertion. Get us then continue. We are a bit closer to the 
real issue. Paragraph 11 in Bruder; where do we find that? 

On page »3, in the second paragraph, the second sentence. 

"Nor is thera any sound reason for limiting. . ." 

Nor is there any sound reason for limiting the power and 
efficac/ of nature, and asserting that her laws are fit 
for certain purposes, but not for all; for as the 
efficac/ and power of nature, are the very efficacy and 
power of God, and as the laws and rules of nature are 
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the d crees of God, it is in every way to be believed 
that ae power of nature is infinite, and that her laws 
are b: Dad enough to embrace everything conceived by the 
Divin intellect; 

So in other words, since the divine intellect refers 
to everything possible, therefore nature is capable of 
everything possible. That a miracle is possible is of course 
a part of be traditional definition. Because what is not 
possible c. pot ever come afterwards. Therefore the crucial 
point here is this. The ordinary view of miracles says that 
there is a given event, and which cannot have been produced 
naturally. That implies, the power of nature is limited. 
Spinoza says here the power of nature is unlimited. And 
therefore no event is naturally impossible. That I think is 
a more int- resting assertion which he makes, which we must 
try to understand. You cannot say of any event, say, 
resurrectsi of the dead, that it transcends the power of 
nature. Now let us continue, and read the next sentence 
where we It rt off. 

. . . bhe only alternative is to assert that God has 
creat d nature so weak, and has ordained for her laws 
so ba. ren, that He is repeatedly compelled to come 
afresl to her aid if He wishes that she should be 
prese; ved. and that things should happen as He desires: 
a con lusion, in my opinion, very far removed from 
reaso: . 

So, i the words that refers to the final cause of 
miracles. &nd Spinoza implies here: an omnipotent God could 
have arran ad the whole so that all miracles required ever, 
could have become possible by natural causation. To come 
back to th' main point. The main point is the infinite 
power of n, fcure. That is an assertion which is peculiar to 
Spinoza as a modern thinker. Now let us first pursue this 
point to i 3 end. Of course you can say this is in itself 
an arbitrate y assertion: the power of nature is infinite. 

But let us see where it comes together with another point 
in paragra i 24 Bruder. 

(IsnU that the same assertion as the intellect and the 
will of Go* are equivalent, to say power of nature is 
unlimited? 

Yes, tut I prefer this formulation because it is linked 
up with an ther approach to the problem to which I will try 
to return. Now let me see in paragraph 24, where the second 
point begins. Yes, on page 36, second paragraph. 

t is only phenomena that we clearly and distinctly 



under "and, which heighten our knowledge of God, and 
most learly indicate His will and decrees. Plainly, 
they re but triflers who, when they cannot explain a 
thing run back to the will of God; this is, truly, a 
ridic Xous way of expressing ignorance. Again, even 
ouppo :lng that some conclusion could be drawn from 
mirac es, we could not possibly infer from them the 
exist nee of God: for a miracle being an event under 
limitations is the expression of a fixed and limited 
power therefore we could not possibly infer from an 
effect of this kind the existence of a cause whose 
power is infinite^. but at the utmost only of a cause 
'whose power is greater than that of the said effect. 

I say at the utmost, for a phenomenon may be the result 
of many concurrent causes, and its power may be less 
than he power of the sum of such causes, but far 
great r than that of any one of them taken individually. 

Let u stop here. Now what does he say here? Let us 
assume we ave a phenomenon. A phenomenon appears, thought 
to be a mi acle. We .have to prove that is a miracle. Can 
we prove i ? Can we ever prove any event a miracle? You 
see, this argument, which I am now going to develop, is 
implied by dpinosa more than set forth, starts not from the 
possibility of miracles but f£om the knowability of miracles. 

The '.-ay in which Hobbes pursued exclusively. No infinite 
cause can be proved by any event. Every event being a finite, 
limited, specific, distinguished from others, cannot as such 
have a simply infinite cause. Because the event may be 
most extra -.'dinary and over-whelming, and yet it can be due 
to the con urrence of many, of very many, or infinitely many, 
trivial causes. Miracles are not knowable as such. This 
is linked up with the view of the infinity of the power of 
nature. If the power of nature is infinite , natura l, fattens 

science, 'or knowledge of nature, is only~posslble in the dehoHtA* i 

form of an infinite process. We never possess, can possess, 
completed nowledge of nature. This is a point which plays 
a very gre t role in modern thought, and which is characteristic 
of the rnodevm argument. Now let us assume that it is true. 

If miracles are not knowable, in other words, if it can 
never be demonstrated that a given event is miraculous, what 
follows fr n that? Well, then God as a wise being will not 
perform mi acles. Because miracles would be regarded as 
miracles c ily by people who do not analyze the phenomenon 
sufficient . 7 , Following the spirit of science you can never 
reach the 3 suit: this is surely impossible for nature to 
produce. ! o in other words, from this point of view the 
issue is i verted. The impossibility of miracles follows 
frem the v knowability of nature. Now let us see whether 
this is si;’fi dent for Spinoza’s purpose. Now let us take 
an example , say, resurrection. We evidence for that, but 
one can ss r certainly that when Spinoza is confronted with 



such phenojwsna, or alleged phenomena, as resurrection, 

Spinoza wo Id say it is impossible, in spite of the fact that 
he admits he limited character of his knowledge of what is 
possible b nature. He has in fact no hesitation, in crucial 
cases to s y, this is impossible; this can never have happened 
That is the real difficulty with Spinoza’s doctrine, and not 
only of Sp noza. That is the reason why I have developed 
that. What is the way out? I would like to refer you to a 
parallel i: Spinoza’s Letters, It is in Letter 23, in the 
old counti g which I have. A letter to Oldenburg, If you 
give me yo r copy I will find it for you. It is near the end 
of the Let ers. Thank you. On page 303, center, ”1 join 
with you i acknowledging human weakness,” Do you havb it? 
Rabbi _, will you read it? 

I jolt with you in acknowledging human weakness. But 
on th<; other hand, I venture to ask you whether we 
”humat pigmies” possess sufficient knowledge of nature 
to be able to lay down the limits of its force and 
power or to say that a given thing surpasses that 
power 

You s e, he turns the tables. He says to the theologians 
the theolo p.ans accuse the philosophers of presumptuousness. 
And he say > well, you are presumptuous, because you claim 
to know th v, this is a miracle, i.e. you claim to know 
the liraita .Lons of nature. Go on. 

No on- could go so far without arrogance. We may, 
there ore, without presumption explain miracles as far 
as po sible by natural causes. When we cannot explain 
them, nor even prove their impossibility, we may well 
suspe d our judgment about them, and establish religion, 
as I ive said, solely by the wisdom of its doctrines. 

Let u stop here. In other words the scientist will 
either be ble to give a natural explanation on the basis of 
the knowle ?e available to mankind, or else he will suspend 
his judgme The suspense of his judgment being based on 
the view o an infinite progress of science: what is not 
explicable today may be explicable in a later generation. 

And this i ultimately based, in Spinoza’s view, in the 
belief of ike infinity of the power of nature. And of course 
today no o •» would speak any more of the infinity of the 
power of n ture, but one could still say the metaphysical 
premise of the belief in the possibility of infinite 
progress o * knowledge of nature is the assumption of an 
inner infi Lty of nature. If nature were not itself Infinite, 
there coul i not be infinite process of its knowledge. But 
the difficulty is this. To repeat. Spinoza turns the tables 
and says I argue from the unknowability of miracles, and 



from this tisre follows indirectly the impossibility of 
miracles, lit the difficulty, to repeat, is that certain 
things whic : are claimed to have happened are impossible 
according t : nature, and therefore miracles are knowable. 

To take the simplest example, resurrection is knowable to 
be a miracli. There Spinoza says, hence it has not happened. 
But how car he do that? There must be a lacuna in the 
argument, ^nd this comes out when we turn toward the end 
of the chai :3r, when he turns to the fourth point. Page 92, 
the third 13 ragraph. 

1c is very rare for men to relate an event simply 
as it lappened, without adding any element of their 
own jtdgment. When they see or hear anything new, 
they are. unless strictly on their guard, so occupied 
with their own preconceived opinions that they perceive 
sometl ing quite different from the plain facts seen or 
heard, especially if such facts surpass the comprehension 
of the beholder or hearer, and, most of all, if he is 
interacted in their happening in a given way. 

1 'us men relate in chronicles and histories their 
own oj inions rather than actual events, so that one 
and tl 2 same event is so differently related by two men 
of dil ierent opinions, that it seems like two separate 
occur* ~nees; and, further, it is very easy from 
histoileal chronicles to gather the personal opinions 
of thf historian. 

I could cite many instances in proof of this from 
the wi1tings both of natural philosophers and historians, 
but I -ill content myself with one only from Scripture, 
and le ;ve the reader to judge of the rest. 

In the time of Joshua the Hebrews held the ordinary 
opinit r that the sun moves with a daily motion, and that 
the ei nth remains at rest; to this preconceived opinion 
they ccapted the miracle which occurred during their 
battle with the five kings. They did not simply relate 
that x at day was longer thai usual, but asserted that 
the sii and moon stood still, or ceased from their 
motior~-a statement which would be of great service to 
them i t that time in convincing and proving by experience 
to thf Gentiles, who worshipped the sun, that the sun 
was iu;er the control of another deity who could compel 
it to change its ddly course. Thus, partly through 
relig cus motives, partly through preconceived opinions, 
they (cnceived-of and related the occurrence as something 
quite cifferent from what really happened. 

... the true doctrine. If he did not know that, how 
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would he re : lly be entitled to be observer of such a subtlety 
as is conee: ned in this question of miracles? The miracles 
were reporl d by people who did not know scientific observation. 
Therefore t•• cannot take these reported miracles as true. 

Lot us reac the last paragraph of the last sentence you could 
say, of th: chapter. The quotation of Josephus. You 
know who J< ephus is? He is the historian of the Jews at the 
time of tht destruction of the second temple, vho had been 
educated ii Greek lore, and wrote in Greek. Yes, now what 
does he sa: ‘ 

'Ms is also the opinion of Josephus, for at the 
concli ; ion of the second book of his "Antiquities,” 
he wr: .es: "Let no man think this story incredible of 
the st u’s dividing to save these people, for we find it 
in an* .ent records that this hath been seen before, 
whethf i* by God’s extraordinary will or by the course of 
natur* it is indifferent. The same thing happened one 
time n the Macedonians, under the command of Alexander, 
when . t r want of another passage the Pamphylian Sea 
divid <1 to make them way; God’s Providence making use 
of AL ::ander at that time as His instrument for 
destr ; ring, the Persian Empire. This is attested by 
all t j historians who have pretended to write the Life 
of th- -i Prince. But people are at liberty to think 
what *iey please." 

4 

You s >, in other words, we have no more and no less 
right to b .ieve in the Biblical miracles as in the pagan 
miracles. ’he cognitive status of both is equal. But what 
would a theologian reply to this point? Are there no such 
supra-natural event 3 among pagans? Think of the Egyptian 
sorcerers 1 the story of Moses. Ths*e would have to be 
introduced jupematural demons or something like this as 
supernatural, agents working for pagans, for idolators. 

In other wov-ds, the whole doctrine of miracles as fully 
developed is linked up with many assertions, for example, 
i the belief in demons. And the credibility of the one recedes 
* with the c idibility of the other. That is fundamentally 
what happened in modern times. This has nothing to do with 
the quest! a of theoretical truth or untruth, you don’t have 
to go into :he question of demons among other things. But 
from the p >Lnt of view of general history of culture. 

Therefore sich very extraneous things which theologically 
are irrele'ant, like the question of witchcraft, had an 
amazing re '?rcussion regarding the issues which were 
theologica . strictly speaking. I can only repeat what I 
said at th 5 beginning. When you turn on the basis of certain 
knowledge >f the theological question to the text of Spinoza’s 
sixth chap ar one is amazed by the boldness, not only of his 
assertions, but of what he regards as a demonstration. To 
recognize ;iat part which would have made some sense a few 




centuries 1 ter, one has really to think of—one has to 
recreate the argument which starts, not from the Impossibility 
of miracles ; but from the unknowability of miracles* Which, 
as I mentic ed before, was the characteristic assertion of 
Hobbes rath r than Spinoza* And yet one cannot deny—that 
would lead s much too far—that this leading formula— 

God T s intelligence identical with God 9 s will—is a kind of 
shorthand 1 r these extensive discussions in the middle ages 
which are 1 nked up with what is vulgarly called Averroism, 
Averroism 3 the strict sense means the Aristotelians, the 
hundred per cent Aristotelians, of the middle ages who did 
not accept svelation. From the Aristotelian point of view 
there is oi course no possibility of miracle. Although' 
Aristotle never discussed that. But the Aristotelian God 
is not a Gc who could perform it. And therefore the 
people fami iar with the Bible, or for that matter with the 
Koran, were of course exposed to these problems and 
discussed t em. Spinoza is an heir of these people. And 
therefore h uses these abbreviations of whi ch he can still 
assume peop ie can understand it. We today are unable to 
understand hat if we do not first go into historical studies 
and discovc or disinter the background of Spinoza. But one 
point 3houl be clear, because that is essential for an under¬ 
standing of Spinoza 1 s whole enterprise. And that is the whole 
theme of Sj inoza’s politics depends on the denial of 
miracles. nd if Spinoza wants to be a serious man, not a 
man who enf- ges in these value judgments, that any one can 
do without ay effort. But as a serious man he must refhte 
it. If he annot refute the possibility of miracles, and 
still wants to have a practically complete independence of 
the power t mporal, of the political power, then he would 
have to arf a in an entirely different way. But he is 
concerned not only with establishing a sovereign political 
power, in no way subject to the spiritual power, he is also 
concerned with establishing the independent authority of 
philosophy, versus theology. That is as much his aim here 
as the indk endence of politics, Now the independence— 
as long as here is theology, meaning revealed theology, 
is admittec a van as a possibility, the sovereignty of 
philosophy s a problematic thing. As long as the revealed 
religion is admitted, of course revealed religion takes the 
precedence. That*s clear. There may be a subordinate 
ri$it of pi losophy in its order, but sooner or later 
questions c f true distinctions arise between philosophy and 
the Bible. If a man admits then the possibility of revealed 
theology an: denies the certal nty of any revealed religion 
claiming tc be the true theology, then a certain scepticism 
is essentis ■, which Spinoza thinks is incompatible with 
philosophy. And which I think would show up in many other 
ways. 11101 fare it is from Spinoza 9 s point of view 
absolutely ssential what he does. The sovereignty of 
philosophy combined with the sovereignty of political society. 




That is hi objective. His historical significance consists 
in the fac' that he did this in this crucial epoch, in the 
severrbeent! century, with greater energy 9 with greater power, 
than anyone else. I mean, Hobbes meant the same, but Hobbes 
is more pn:ent, strange as that sounds. You know, Hobbes 
has a repu - -;.tion as being a very tough and ruthless fellow, 
but he hiiiu'lf admitted that, that Spinoza was more radical. 
And in the 'iase of miracles it is very clear. Hobbes 
never went beyond denying the knowaM lity of miracles, not 
the possib: ’ity. I am sure he did not believe in Idle 
possibilit: but he never openly said so. Now is there any 
special po: ut you would like to bring up. 

(Doesi t the unknowabillty of miracles also involve the 
unknowabil:by of nature?) 

I don 1 # understand you. As I stated it the infinity 
of nature is the premise of the impossibility of miracles. 

(But doesn’t it reverse itself when the unknowabillty 
of miracle is given—because man has not the intellect to 
comprehend ) 

That j s the point. That i3 indicated by Spinoza near 
the beginning of the chapter, in the discussion of the first 
point, where he has these references to universal doubt. 

Nov; what Spjnoza says, in a way following Descartes, is this. 
We have literally, he says, in the Ethi cs, we possess 
adequate ki c wledge of the essence of "BocT." Literally. 

Whatever G* c. may mean in Spinoza. But surely infinite power. 
We possess adequate know! edge pf the infinity of the first 
cause. Th* b he surely means. So Spinoza claims we know the 
infinity. Well, just as in Newtonian physics, infinity 
of space 1' connected with that. We know infinity. We 
know the f: :t of infinity. Which means of course we cannot 
possibly k i >w every part of it, because that is infinite. 

We know the fact of infinity. We know the fact of the 
infinity o: nature. That we know. How? We would have to 
read the first ten’or fifteen propositions of the Ethics 
and see whether that is knowledge. 

(But < oes that mean that the intellect of man is at all- 
does knowls the fact of infinity involve. • •) 

No. ’ oil, let me state it this way. The knowledge of 
infinity is itself a finite knowledge. Infinite knowledge 
is for man strictly speaking impossible. For the 
Aristoteli u reason. And we cannot possibly know all cows 
in the uni orse. You know, there are innumerable cows. 

Well, some i.e may make a statistic. But that gires you 
at most th* knowledge—well, what is literally infinite 



cannot be 1 nown by man. That Spinoza doesn’t deny. But 
Spinoza sa we can know the fact of infinity. And that is 
all he nee< for this purpose. And that would turn around 
the firsts- nhe beginning of his Ethics— we may take this up 
at the end : f this course—that is the same difficulty we 
have air sac r to now. All the denials of theological 
principles ;hich you have in the Ethics are implied in 
certain de rnitions given at the beginning of the Ethics , 

These deflations are not justified. They are taken tor 
granted. f 5 .e whole cognitive status of the Ethics is therefore 
very probl< tatic. You would only push the question back. 

(The t .finition of substance, for example.) 

Is ar; >trary? One can say that Spinoza’s definition of 
substance— being which is by itself and is understood by 
itself—inr; ; ies the whole teaching of the Ethics . Prom this 
it follows nhat a man cannot be substance. Because a man cannot 
be an islai unto himself. Take the definition, man is a 
rational or :.mal. You have to refer to animal when you say 
roan, Nor ( an you understand animal because you have to 
refer to a id^ier genus. I gxr e a very superficial account*. 

The conclu.* ion is there can only be one substance. And 
that substi nee is called God. Spinoza has reasons, I am 
sure, fear* hat definition, but he doesn’t give these reasons. 

And one ea very well argue that the ultimate reason for 
the defini- ions at the beginning of the Ethics is this. On 
which prem: nes must I start in order to guarantee the 
possibilit; of clear and distinct knowledge, i.e. scientific 
knowledge, <>f everything? But that is obviously circular. 

You guarani ;e the possibility of scientific knowledge by 
findingout '’hat are the premises of the possibility of 
scientific knowledge. That is the reason why I believe that 
Spinoza is n many ways closer to present day science than 
he appears at fix*st sigjit. At first sight he appears to 
be a tradi onal metaphysician. In otter words these 
definition are an in between Aristotelian definitions and 
operations definitions, with a view to the purpose the 
definition are meant to serve. That will be our task in 
studying S ...noza’s political doctrine: to what extent is 
his politi' al doctrine independent of these very problematic 
roe taphysic; I. premises. After all, when you speak about 
politics, hat ever your premise may be, you have to speak 
about poll :.cal phenomena in their peculiarity, as you 
have obser ed them. And there must be soma access beyond 
this merel; methodological or merely metaphysical problem 
which come to sight in his political doctrine. I cannot 
repeat tha' now, it Is too late. I have to remind of it 
perhaps ne time. We have already come across a certain 
formula tio . of the political problem as Spinoza gave it 
which does tot depend on the peculiarity. What he said in 
the fifth lapter about the issue as between democracy and 
non-democr :y. I cannot do that now. Is there any other 
question? 

(1 wa wondering—he talks of primary notions, but he 
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never tells is what they are.) 

No, he ioesn*t do that. That Is addressed only to 
those reade *3 familiar with the principles of logic. 

(Isn*t is implying that if our thought depended on 
something u lfathonable, and, for all we know, omnipotent, 
that we cou i. t trust anyone?) 

I cann >& go into that now. Regarding this reference 
at the begi ning—by the way, you know there are annotations 
to the diff .'ent chapters which this translator prints at the 
end of the leologlco-Political Treatise, and you raigfrt have 
a look. It is a good idea to look at that. Now in this 
note near t & beginning of the sixth chapter Spinoza refers 
to his only publication which he had made before, and that 
is called F • Indoles of Philosophy Demonstrated in a 
Geometric f ■' oner. but that is not Splnoza f s principles, that 
is Descarte principles of philosophy, which Spinoza quasi- 
rewrote in > mathematic form. And you see how little Spinoza 
is here cor kerned with hundred per cent theoretical correct¬ 
ness from b is point of view. Apparently for some practical 
reasons he ’aund it necessary to write the Theologico- 
Politi 1 7 : aatiae —he could not lay the foundations 
properly he * 3 , For a number of reasons. And therefore he 
left it at :3rtain sweeping formulae of whidh he must have 
been sure t. :at they cannot have any influence on the large 
majority of lis readers. Only particular arguments could. 

For example, what Mr. ^ referred to, individual Biblical 
quotations, which woulcf"create some doubt, some discomfort, 
regarding t ie traditional doctrine. For example, when he 
takes the p usages at the beginning, the story of the Fall, 
God taking \ walk in the Garden. Now there were of course 
infinite al .egorical common tar ies on that. It does not 
have to be :aken literally. But Spinoza argues now in a 
somewhat cb iaged world where the principle became more and 
more accept d, that the literal meaning, the strictly under¬ 
stood liter 1 meaning, is The Meaning. Then Moses must 
have though c that God was walking in the Garden. Locomotion. 
He must soar ?how be a bodily being. Can this be an 
authority, ? book in which such a thing is said. This kind 
of doubt i£ at least a practical purpose regarding the 
question of principle. But the main point Which he wants 
to make of course are the practical proposals, especially 
regarding t se freedom of speech or the freedom of 
philosophii ing, which he discusses explicitly only in the 
twentieth c: last chapter, but for which all the preceding 
chapters ai » preparation. Even when he discusses vfcat he 
will discus f next time, the question of the interpretation 
of Scripture, has of course also this meaning, to show 
that this 3 rterpretation of Scripture cannot be settled 



by any aut'r rity. And therefore everyone must have the 
right to ir .erpret the Bible as he sees fit. That is a 
part of thi; freedom of speech, freedom of philosophizing, 
for which \ ; has written the book. 
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la the fi at place there is one point which you made— 

I don't k; ow Aether you are right”-you said Spinoza 
makes a d atinction between writers and authors* Sometimes 
he speaks of the Biblical authors# and sometiraqaf of the 
Biblical liters* Did you check this against the original? 

(No) 

The tdt ement# I*m afraid# is of no value because 
the trans .ator is not literal enough* You may be right. 

But by sh er accident* Mr* ? 

("Of the authors or" In parenthesis "in the expression 
he prefer *, "of the writers.") 

Oh, Jhat’s what you meant? 

(Thai*s what I meant* Page 111 in this book*) 

Page 111# you say? 

(Paragraph 2) 

That looks as If it were literal. Well* maybe we 
come across it later* Thank you for this information. It 
was a goo 1 point. 

You *aiaed the other question, why does he treat the 
Bible lik? nature* And your answer was# he regards the 
Bible as i human document* And men are natural beings. 

And there "ore the productions of men# their books# have to 
be approaihed that wayo And the difficulty which you 
raised wai that the Bible la supernatural* at least to 
some exteit, and hence his method is questionable* But 
speaking only from Spinoza's premises# if your argument 
were corr *ct this method of reading books would have to be 
applied t> all books* si 1 books being the works of humea 
beings, low you have yourself referred to the statement 
about Euclid* where he applies an entirely different 
method, not following the method of studying nature. 

You just ait dotm and read Euclid and you understand him* 
You don't need this complicated method* Therefore the 
explanation which you give Is not sufficient* He has 
something else in mind* We will see what that is* There 
was another point which you made. Philosophy is not 
needed fee understanding the Bible. That is surely what 
Spinoza says. And you say he must contradict himself 
because 1 3 does use philosophy for understanding the Bible. 
Yes# but it is not quite so simple* Why is this his 
argument? Why is philosophy—to what extent is philosophy 
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not neede i for understanding the Bible ? To whom is the 
Bible add ’eased. 

(The Bible is addressed to the multitude.) 

To n-philosophers. To people who are not necessarily 
philosophers. Therefore it should be possible to under¬ 
stand the Bible without philosophy. But we must see 
whether y >ur point doesn't come in on a higher level 
again. 


You ride an allusion to the fact that Spinoza's work, 
especial! j the chapters beginning here, had a great 
historical significance. You know, the Old Testament 
criticism which began in the open in the seventeenth 
century. Hobbes also has some remarks, in his Leviathan . 

And there was another man who is also mentioned in this 
connection who is otherwise forgotten today, who wrote 
a book, I l e Pre-Adamites, at about the same time, 1655 » 
in which” is also brings in some rudimentary remarks about 
Biblical criticism. But Spinoza is surely more important 
of these bwo. Spinoza established openly the principle 
that the 3ible must be read like any other book, and 
therefore the methods of historical criticism, regajding 
manuscrit ;s, regarding life and circumstances of the 
author, sid so on, have to be applied to the Bible as 
well. Ari I think in this generality it is now rather 
generally admitted. I believe the only exceptions are 
strictly orthodox Jews end fundamentalist Protestants. 

The Cathclic Church admits that principle, doesn’t it? 

Do you ic cw? Well, the Catholic Church had of course— 
since thf ecclesiastical authority vouchsafes the authority 
of the ole, the Bible does not in itself have the 
absolute authority which it has for Protestants. In tho 
case of i he Jews it is somewhat different. But in fact 
also orti odox Jews reject, as you know, all Biblical 
criticisi 9 up to the present day. Well, more specifically 
the mean: ag being, the literal sense of the Bible is the 
most important sense. That is the implication. Spinoza 
knows of course that there are quite a few Biblical 
passages which are metaphorically meant, where similes are 
used for example. And there the literal understanding is 
naturally the understanding that the passage as metaphorical, 
but othe: wise not. I do not know what Spinoza would say 
about sut h questions as, far example, whether the six 
days of > he First chapter of Genesis have to be understood 
literally as days, which would lead to the great difficulty 
that day; presuppose the existence of the sun, which was 
created < n the fourth day. And this kind of thing. I 
do not k ow what he would do in this case. But in other 
oases he stakes it perfectly clear the literal sense is 



the authoritative sense. 

You ism e referred to this fact that at the beginning 
of this c lapter and also inbetween he refers to the problem 
of toleraace. We must never forget that. That is the 
practical massing of these discussions. What Spinoza is 
driving a; is that the state has no right to prescribe 5.n 
matter of religion. Thet must be left to the private 
judgment. The state has to tolerate and therefore to 
protect e rory religion. That is the doctrine at which 
he is driving. And there is not other authority which 
can limit the state. There is no ecclesiastical authority. 

The difficulty is this; from the point of view of religion, 
not all religions are equal. The state treats them as 
equal. That means toleration. But from the point of view 
of r3ligims not all religions are equal. There is only 
one irue »ellgion. And therefore the problem r emains. 

And one w>^ld have to study whether the modern, say 
especially the American solution, is a theoretically 
fully adejuate one. Strictly speaking, if there is one 
and only me true religion, then the one true religion 
may say t rat of right it ought to be the established 
religion, to be supported by the civil power; for example, 
by prohibition against heretical propaganda, perhaps by 
a lessening of the civil rights of the heretics, perhaps 
even by tieir expulsion. These conclusions were drawn 
in former times with the enormous practical consequences. 
Spinoza ir against that. Mow how can he argue against it 
on two le/els, as we have seen? Either by interpreting 
the document of revelation, which means for Christians, the 
Bible, Oil and New Testament, especially the New Testa-isnt* 

And there his argument is very simple. The over-riding 
commandme it of the New Testament is charity, sa d charity is 
incompatible with any intolerance. A hat settles it, from 
his point of view. A simple solution. But whether it is 
sufficient is another matter. Because what about teachings, 
apparently religious, which may render questionable the 
command o* charity? There the question will immediately 
arise. Tie alternative Is—and that is what he is 
ultimately driving at—rojecting all revelation. And 
therefore there is no ground, no rational ground for 
religious intolerance, because all religion, l.e., all revealed 
religion, rests on unreasonable grounds. But here you get 
into othe? troubles. Prom this point of view you can then 
say the state should make any regulations It sees fit regarding 
such an v ireasonable claim. If it is so unreasonable in 
itself. Of course you can say it is negligible. You know, 
about the trivial things the judge or the state doesn't 
care. But any trivial thing might become politically 
relevant, and then you cannot deny the state in principle 
the right of religious intoleration. This is in a nutshell 
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the broad problem with which Spinoza is concerned. One 
cannot get a right of tolerance* it would seem* an 
unqualified right of religious toleration, without having 
a high regard for religion. Aid on the other hand, if 
you have e high regard for religion, that means you are 
conmitted to this or that religion, and this acts as a . 

15jiitatior. on the principle of tolerance. That*a the difficulty* 
We- having u working practical solution today, but theoretic*! ly 
that *a a p oblenu And I think if one analyzes more deeply 
tie solutrcn, there is of course one alternative which 
: s probate ;r preferred as far as X can see, although I could 
rot quote Chapter and verse now. That there i3 only one 
leligion— dnese teachings are not so definable. There is 
a ways an admixture of humaa. error and folly and sin in it, 
smd there! ore humility is becoming, sn d therefore abstention 
from Intolerance is becoming, even for those who adhere to 
the true religion. Becai se that to which they adhere as 
they understand it is never quite free from human elements, 
from sin. That is perhaps the way in which one can start, 

I do not irow. At least we cannot go into that now. 

Now let us turn then to a discussion of the chapter. 

He begins very clearly. The conflict between the Christian 
teaching c f love and the practice of persecution. That is 
a fact, ‘.'he men who claim to believe in the religion of 
love do s toh things as Cromwell did in Ireland, and as the 
French goi ernment did against the Protestants on St. 

Bartholomew*s Day. There is a problem here. How does 
this conflict arise? Spinoza says because the dogma was 
substituted for the moral teaching, or took precedence 
over the noral teaching. So that the dogmatic differences 
were regarded as much more important than the teaching of 
love. And the men who effected this substitution were the 
theologians. These theologians were very far from being 
embodimen of charity. They were concerned with preserving 
their authority. What is necessary is true respect for 
Holy Writ a respect showing itself in deed not in speeches 
only, showing itself the practice of love and adhering 
to the cli ar teachings of the Bible and nothing else. The 
clear tea .ding of the Bible, that is the implication, is 
unqualifiedly in favor of charity and not of persecution. 

In this context. If you turn to page 99, second 
paragrsph.. 


To these evils we must add superstition, which 
teaches men to despise reason and nature, only 
to £ draire and venerate that which is repugnant to 
both? whence it is not wonderful that for the sake 
of increasing the admiration and veneratlonfelt^or 
Sor.pture, men strive to explain it so as to make it 
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appa ii* to contradict, as far as possible, both one 
and -he others thus they dream that most profound 
myat«riea lie hid in the Bible, and weary themselves 
out .n the investigation of these absurdities, to the 
negl ict of what is useful. Every result of their 
rise iuod imagination they attribute to the Holy Ghost, 
ind strive to defend with the utmost zeal and passion; 

.or .t is an observed fact that men employ their 
reassn to defend conclusions arrived at by reason, 
but ^inclusions arrived at by the paasion3 are 
defe ided by the passions. 

\ 

hst xs stop here. So here Spinoza says to this evil 
inheientl j possible on the basis of the Bible, namely the 
subslitution of dogma for the moral teaching, there is 
the additional, extraneous evil of superstition. Super¬ 
stition, shat is here implied, is not something coming 
from the 3ible, but is something characteristic of man as 
man. And superstition shows itself in the contempt for 
reason. 3s the true corruption of Scripture proper consists 
in the admixture of human speculation as such. The element 
of speculation is a contempt for humaa speculation, snd the 
great admiration for the supernatural as supernatural . 

So, since all evils can be traced to the influence of mis- 
understoci Scripture, it is of the utmost practical importance 
that one understand the Scripture itself. And for this 
purpose Spinoza says we must devise the true method of 
interpreting the Scripture. Regarding this method ha says 
in general—I think we should read that. That is on page 
99, perhsps we read just paragraph 3. 

If we would separate ourselves from the crowd 
and ascape from theological prejudices, instead of 
rashly accepting human commentaries for Divine 
documents. . . 


"Hunan figments" would be more literal. 

. . .we roust consider the true method of interpreting 
Scripture and dwell upon it at some length: for if we 
remain in ignorance of this we cannot know, certainly, 
what the Bible and the Holy Spirit wish to teach. 

X may sum up the matter by saying that the 
mettod of interpreting Scripture does not widely 
differ from the method of interpreting nature“-in 
fact, it is almost the same. 

i 

"Doc s not differ from the method of interpreting 
nature, kut agrees with it completely." It is unnecessarily 
unliteral* I do not know why he changes that. Yea? 
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j?or as the Interpretation of nature consists in the 
examination of the history of nature, and therefrom 
deducing definitions of natural phenomena on certain 
fixed axioms, so Scriptural interprets^ ion proceeds 
by the examination of Scripture, and inferring tne 
intention of its authors as a legitimate conclusion 
fron its fundamental principles* By working in this 
manrer everyone will always advance without danger 
of error—that is, if they admit no principles fer 
Interpreting Scripture, and discussing Its contents 
save such as they find in Scripture Itself—aid will 
be fble with equal security to discuss what surpasses 
our understanding, and what is known by the natural 
ligi t of reason. 

Let us 3 top here for a moment* So the crucial point 
is the method of interpreting Scripture is Identical with 
the me the d of interpreting nature. We must see what he 
means by that. Only one conclusion which he .makes we must 
emphasiz* * Since everyone can use this method, everyone 
can unde: stand the Bible and can understand even the super¬ 
natural <laments in the Bibls. Because this method is 
omnicompetent regarding the Bible, as it is omnicompetent 
ragar din;; nature. Yes. 

(He tells us to use only principles found in Scripture, 
but whan he conies to the principles he tells you to look 
for the higory, the context.) 

Ho, no. He makes here a distinction between—that v/a 
will see In the sequel—between the ni story and the inter¬ 
pretation. The history is merely the collection of 
material Just as if you want to analyse say thunder you 
must havo observations. And preferably a variety of 
observat ons. Otherwise you soe only—you mistake this thunder 
which happens now and think it has all the characteristics 
which th'aider could conceivably have. So history goes first, 
and then after you have the facts complete you ascend 
from the facts to the reasons. Something of this kind 
Spinoza mys has to be done regarding the Bible. You start 
from the history, whatever history may mean there, but it Is 
clearly some collecting. Then you ascend from that to the 
causes. That means to the definition. To anticipate 
what he rill say later: you want to know what the Bible 
teaches iboufc law, divine lovej you collect all passages 
dealing ilth love. And if you find an uncontroverted 
teaching regarding love, going through the whole Bible, 
then you know that is the teaching of the Bible. And 
then you can define precisely what the Bible understands 
by divin i love. That does not necessarily mean that is the 
true tea ;hing regarding divine love, only the Biblical 
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teaching. But we are now concerned with the mors general 
question, why is the method of interpreting the Bible 
identical with the method of interpreting nature* That 
ia not ye '■ clear • Let us read the sequel* 

In order to make clear that such a method ia not 
only correct, but is also the only one advisable, and 
that it agrees with that employed in interpreting 
nature, I must remark that Scripture very often 
trea ;a of matters which cannot be deduced from 
principles known to reasons for it i3 chiefly made up 
of n u‘ratives and revelations 

That’s the reason* Because the Bible is unintelligible 
to the natural light it must be treated by the natural 
light only* How strange* And yet Spinoza means something 
by that. The Scripture is unintelligible, therefore it 
must be treated like nature. But nature ia Intelligible 
and the Bible is not intelligible, so an entire ly different 
method woild seem to be necessary. Or what does Spinoza 
have in min3f? Or is nature oerhaps also unintelligible ? 

In a sens i, yes'll Namely, intelligibility in terms of purposes . 
And that cf course is what Spinoza denies. And there is a— 
not ident Leal—but a similar unintelligibility In the 
Bible, which has not the reason of non-teleological but 
another reason. We anthropomorphize nature. We make it 
human, intelligible, and that is a way for never understanding 
nature. must de-anthropomorphize nature. We must see 
nature in its alienness to us. That is to understand 
nature, I'he same is time of the Bible. We must leave it 
in its ucIntelligibility, we muat not artificially make 
it rational. Otnerwise we will not understand the Bible. 

That is tie point of comparison. Let us r ead the 
immediate 3equel. 

... tho narratives generally contain miracles — 
that iss as we have shown in the last chapter, 
relations of extraordinary natural occurrences adapted 
to tie opinions and judgment of the historians who 
recorded them: the revelations also were adapted 
to tie opinions of the prophets, as we showed in 
ChaFt. II., aid in themselves surpassed human, 
comprehension. Therefore the knowledge of all the.:iO — 
that is, of nearly the whole contents of Scripture., 
must be sought from Scripture alone, even as the know¬ 
ledge of nature is sought from nature* 

That I think makes it a bit clearer what he said in 
the preceding paragraph. Scripture is alien to the human 
mind, as alien as in another way nature is. Therefore we 
must not treat them anthropomorphical!y. Anthropomorphically 
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means in ;he case of nature teleo logic ally | in the case 
of the BiMe, as a purely rational document. Euclid or 
any other rational book can be read without any special 
method, b >cause that is akin to the rational mind,. 

Artificial methods are required only in proportion to 
the unint-Eligibility of the book* There is of course an 
element o C truth in it if it is regarded as an empirical 
question. For reading a column in the Dally Hews or the 
Sun T-imes or whatever it may be you do not neecFahy 
artificl'a ■„ preparation. We know the language. W© know 
the probl ms with which they deal. We know probably also 
the bias >i* the columnist. So no research, and therefore 
no method, is needed for understanding them. But if you 
have to r md the equivalent of a column written in the 
fourteenth century in Spain, you surely would need a method 
because of the alienness of it. The alien character of it. 

You have -,o find out first what these people were talking 
about. W’oat the situation was. But we do not know. So 
the more Intelligible, the nearer to your mind, the less the 
need of method. Now if there should be truly eternal 
truths, essentially belonging to the human mind, no method, 
no artifiiial method, would be needed for seeing that truth. 
There might be a method needed in order to free them from 
the artificial opinions which cover them. That’s another 
matter. 

In o /her words. Scripture is a3 alien to the human mind®® 
miracles, prophecies—as as alien to the rational mind as 
nature. Chat is the reason why—Yea? 

(I dxa’t see how nature is at all alien to the human 
mind. Because just as Scripture has these revelations 
and miracles nature does not. Nature is completely 
rational. The whole principle of nature is completely 
rational.} 

In a different way. Therefore I use the term 
anthropomorphize. Nature is not rational in the sense— 
what does It mean, acting rationally? With a view to an 
end, with i view to a good. Nature doesn't have such an 
end. If the Bible has a view to the good, this good, 
according to Spinoza, is not the r sb ional good. 

(But X am not sure ttsfc for Spinoza acting rationally 
is acting i-oleologically.) 

Oh, yea, I think that is so. The question is, where 
does the md come from in Spinoza? But that we must have 
an end, a lorm, with a view to aoting well, he says very 
dearly. 
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(What is natural then is what is right would follow 
necessarily* This doesn’t mean that it must act 
teleologically.) 

No* ’cut I ask you again what he means by this sentence 
which we mead before* when he says "Therefor© the knowledge 
of almost everything contained in Scripture must be taken 
from Scripture alone* just as knowledge of nature must be 
taken fro a nature itself•" There must be some parallelism 
to that. 

(On the one hand if you treat the Bible as being, 
completely literal.) 

As? 

(If you trod; the Bible in the literal sense* and 
find out that it is in conflict with reason* but if you 
treat the Bible according to the principles of reason* 
which he does all the way through. • .) 

According to which principles of reason? Spinoza 
almost says here the largest part of the Bible is as unintelli¬ 
gible as what a shaman priest in Northern Siberia says. 

Let us not fool ourselves, that is what he means. Therefora 
you have to treat it like other things which are brute 
fact 3 in themadb/es* unintelligibles. And Spinoza is 
sure that he can give a rational explanation of any human 
irrationality, just as he can give a rational explanation 
of any brute fact of nature. What we have to think of is 
another* kind of phenomenon, namely, intelligible books. 

You know* the phrase was very common in the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century* "to read the book of nature". But 
to read the book of nature requires different methods than 
to read books about the book of nature. Like Galileo or 
Newton. Do you see the difference? To understand Newton 
or Galileo is something entirely different from under¬ 
standing gravitation or whatever else it may be. Newton 
la already gravitation understood. Whereas gravitation 
as gravitation is not yet gravitation understood. Therefore 
reason is really at home in Galileo* if they are right* 
or Newton* Reason is not yet at home when confronted with 
the mere fact out of which the theory of gravitation was 
developed. And these brute facts out of which the theory 
of gravitation was developed are as crude according to 
Spinoza as anything contained in the majority of passages 
in the Bible. That is, I think, what he means. Mr* _? 

(He refers to Euclid* He says it is comprehensible 
because upon looking at it* its intention* its meaning* 
can be understood*) 



'*hei ■: is that? 




(Pa£« 113) 

l et i 3 read that then. 

Fue": 1* who only wrote of matters very simple and 
i as: : y understood, can easily be comprehended by 
:ayc 3 in any language; we can follow his intention 
l err otly, and be certain of his true moaning, 
v it: ut having a thorough knowledge of the language 
In v ich he wrote; in fact, a quite rudimentary' 
t cq. intance is sufficient. We need make no researches 
tom mlng the life, the pursuits, or the habit3 of 
the uthor; nor need we inquire in what language, nor 
vhei* he wrote, nor the vicissitudes of his book, 
nor ts various readings, nor how, nor by whose 

r. dv a it has been received. 

What we here say of Euclid might equaLly be 

s, aid of any book which treats of things by their 
nature nereeptible: thus wo conclude that we can 
oas y follow the intention of Scripture in moral 
tiusi-lions, from the history we possess of It, and 

n be sure of its true meaning. 

'foX ”meaning” in Latin is "mens”. In order to 

under, it a . his ,! mind”. But you can say of course that means 
what he Intends. There is no intention in nature. There is 
no In ;el gible intention in the majoz’lty of Biblical 
passages 

^l3 -fliers an intention in Euclid?) 

due .d intended to teach geometry. And not only is 
his over .1 intention intelligible but also the sub-divisions. 
It is al . intelligible. You must make a distinction 
between eoriest regarding nature, which as such are of 
course i slllgible, and the natural phenomena out of 
which th; theory comes. The natural phenomena as they present 
therasjlv. s fi.rst are chaos. You collect, order, and then 
you a ice . \ from the ordered phenomena to the cause, 
express®: in a definition. That*a old stuff. And similarly, 
Spinosa ys^ you order the historical material in the 
Bible, a i you ascend to the definition, which definition 
Is hers ; illed the definition of what the prophets intended. 
But tiis .ntention Is not of itself so intelligible as 
the liteivfcion of Euclid because of the irrationality of 
the w?it . * 3 . 


(no: clear) 
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V/oll there Is a deliberate ambiguity here. Spinoza 
says in o of his letters, "I do not understand Scripture.” 
Which of tours® is only another way of saying I regard 
the Bible as essentially absurd. You see. If someone 
says A is B, and in the same breath A is not B. In one 
way you understand it of course. But in another way you 
cannot understand it. Is that not clear? An absurdity 
i3 an Intelligible unintelligibdlity. That is what Spinoza 
means. Y «1 understand that it is unintelligible, namely 
an absurd .y. 

{'Ion .1 it be correct to say then that the principle 
of or dor . \ in the human mind, but not within nature?) 

No, . iat would draw too great a—the whole discussion 
which we save, which Spinoza gives here, is, from his point 
of view a rather external, provisional. Ultimately, from 
Spinoza’s point of view nature is a perfect order. 

( ■Iat r.'-al law?) 

Yes, but a natural law which is not teleological. 

But thi3 < s dor is not directly accessible to us. We have to 
work on’ ly up toward it. In the Second Book of the 
Ethics he ’ascribes that. What we are confronted with is 
chaotic o lurrences which are as such wholly unintelligible. 
We hav* t ; proceed methodically to find the order in the 
seemingly shaotic occurrences. But what confronts us first 
are chiot . : occurrences, from whioh we ascend. And the 
same raga’ling the Bible. We are confronted with chaotic 
things, : l order to understand it—the idea—perhaps that 

is wha; M •, ___ has in mind, is this. Once we have under¬ 

stood ?ha tiie"prophets meant, in all matters except the 
moral, it is absurd. Then we need an explanation of the 
absurdity In psycho-pathological terras. Spinoza would not 
deny that , But that cannot begin before—you know, even 
psychiatr its who examine us today first want to find out 
what the ;itient complains about in his own terms before 
they give m explanation, if I am correctly informed. In 
other worn, at the end there would be a perfectly rational 
account, a perfectly clear and distinct account, in 
sclentIfi ; terms, of this particular error which 
character - sad prophets. There is no question. But you 
can’t beg i there. The beginning would have to be first to 
establish she phenomena to be explained, i.e. the Bible. 

And this Is so difficult, so infinitely more difficult than 
to undars; md Euclid, that a method is required. Because 
if you ha i a definition of the basic axioms, of a triangle, 
a circle; It is a matter of simple demonstration. 

(It 'i the way the demonstration proceeds. In the 0220 
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case, wiiti Euclid, it is a priori, and in the other case 
it is a_j ' sterlorl ,) 

But l.ae Bible does not begin like Euolid, with 
setting <: m ax ions and postulates aid so on, and admissions* 
You have 1 > do that work yourself* And in addition 
these axic is and postulates do not have that evidence, 

Spinoza s:ja, which in his opinion axioms and postulates 
have* I i hink Spinoza means that very literally* As a 
general cr strine of interpreting books this of course is 
a wholly >; osurd doctrine, what Spinoza says* But he would 
say the , t -atification is, if you are confronted with \ 
unintell: • ible books or with unintelligible parts of bocks* 
you cannt •< proceed, to begin with, in an understanding way* 
Eater on : i the nineteenth century people made a distinction 
between tso methods of science, in Germany and other 
countries. There are sciences which are explanatory 
proper* Natural sciences* And then there are sciences 
which arc understanding* And these are the sciences of man, 
of the hi t an mind* The implication was natural phenomena 
are not strictly speaking intelligible* For example, that 
heavy boc las should fall, the brute fact. Is so, universally 
so* But here is no intelligible necessity for that* But 
that man , cts, is moved by reason, these things we under¬ 
stand fr.. within* You have observed these theories* 

An analog a of, not the sams of course, is implied in 
Spinoza* Intelligible books do not require any complicated 
scientific method* Only to the extent to which a book is 
unintell. ible, only to that extent to which a book 
appro?.ch( \ unintelligent nature, do we need a special 
method* hs? 

(Soli ice would supposedly give some pattern to nature*) 

r . t: • to begin with the most external fact* In a more 
precise : y one could say, nature, at least to begin with, 
is compL sly chaotic and therefore ife need a method* 

(urn ear) 

Rea< the appendix to the First Part of the Ethics. 
fteleolog; la absurd* The Bible is to begin with chaot'lc, 
therefori we need a method* Euclid does not appear at 
first gls: ce as chaotic* It is orderly and therefore it 
imnediat. y intelligible* But let us return to our 
immediate subject* The Bible, the largest part of the 
Bible is ^intelligible. Which would seem to make the 
Bible a r oily worthless book* But then Spinoza adds a 
crucial ' . vilification: the Bible is intelligible regarding 
the mora teaching* And therefore the Bible can retain 
its posi on as the most important book of popular edification* 
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here immediately this point. The assertion 
ole does contain the moral teaching must itelf 
Ohterwise it would be a prejudice. But it can 
ily in one way, namely, out of the Bible itself, 
ro corns back to the most basic truth that 
bhod of understanding the Bible is out of tho 
f. That the Bible or the prophets have the 
reaching can hot be proved by miracles, for 
s we have seen in tne last chapter, it can only 
f morality. The conclusion of this argument: 

3 intelligible to the extent to which it is 
U other points it is not intelligible. There¬ 
sia can use the Bible because every dogmatic 
3 contradicted by some other dogmatic assertion, 
ghly what he is driving at. We come back to 
when he takes that up. 

ia other similarity between the study of Scripture 
iy of nature is that both consist of history 
ion. Let us read that • That is not very far 
m were. Pags 100, bottom. 

ur knowledge of Scripture must then be looked 
Scripture only. 

astly, Scripture does not give us definitions 
gs any more than nature does: 

a. Euclid gives definitions. Newton gives 
. But nature does not give definitions. Scripture 
ve definitions. Therefore they are equal. Yes. 

therefore, such definitions must be sought in 
tter case from the diverse workings of nature; 
former case, from the various narratives 
the given sublet wnich occur in the Bible. 

he universal rule, then, in interpreting 
tire is to accept nothing as an authoritative 
oral statement which we do not perceive 
learly when we examine it in the light of its 
y. What I mean by its history, and what should 
chief points elucidated, I will now explain. 

turns first to the history which is the 
work, the collection of data. The second port 
nition or interpretation, which is the discovery 
, of the definitions. Now as for the history, 
of three chief parts. One is knowledge of 
language. This is obviously true regarding 
tament. And the second, let us read that, 
enter. 
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cent; fcs under heads; so that we may have at hand 
the riou -3 texts which treat of a given subject. 
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lly. ’’one must collect the opinions of every 
3 dues them to the highest heads . For example, 

, say. a remark about the power of God regarding 
hat’s a special case. Naturally he will reduce 
heads the power of God in general, io the 
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• a note of all the passages which are ambiguous 
cure, or which seem mutually contradictory. 

. call passages clear or obscure according hs 
meaning is inferred easily or with difficulty 
ation to the context, not acccrdints as their 
is perceived easily or the reverse by reason. 

4 at work not on the truth of passages, but 

• on their meaning. We must take especial 
when we are in search of the meaning of a text, 

be led away by our reason in so far as it is 
d on principles of natural knowledge (to say 
;g of prejudices)! in order not to confound 
aning of a passage with its truth, we must ^ 
ie 3.t solely by means of the signification oi 
>rds, or by a reason acknowledging no foundation 
;riptura. 

it us stop here. Unfortunately we cannot read 
s, because they need Spinoza 1 a commentary. But 
dnt I think is clear. Since we approach the 
mt prejudice, without dogma, we do not assume 
Biblical passage is true. Therefore we^try to 
meaning of every Biblical utterance as it is 
di rcr to the literal meaning. And whether it 
not in itself is an entirely different question, 
ra here only what we all do, all admit, as a 

• pg other books where there is no question, ii 
j find out what Aristotle says, I listen to 

»tle says and try to understand it. Whether wha 
says is true is an entirely different question,, 
i the two questions always overlap, but in their 
jy are two entirely different questions. What 
jtle teach? And, Is what he teaches true? 

/a, however, the same method must be allied to 
regarding all other books it was always 
3pinoza takes the revolutionary 3tep of saying 
,'inoiple must be applied to the Bible. Now 
joint which ha makes is—that we should also 
third point. 
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aafcly, such a history should relate the 
;:iment of all the prophetic books extant; 

ooa be say? Environment? "This history must 
the happenings—-the fates—of all books of the 
Environment is a nonsensical translation* 
t happened to”; "the fate"* 

that is, the life, the conduct, and the 
s of the author of each book, who he was, 
as the occasion, and the epoch of his writing, 
id he write for, and in what language* Further, 
uld inquire into the fate of each book: how 
! first received, into whose hands it fell, how 
Iff©rent versions there were of it, by whose 
< was it received into the Bible, and, lastly, 

I the books now universally accepted as 
1, were united into a single whole* 

II such information should, as 1 have said, be 
ned in the "history" of Scripture. 

ie gives the reason* But the main point is also, 
is generally accepted,that you have to note 
j3* We usually take it for granted because 
some other fellows--George did it* After all, 
men who had the pet ionce to sit in monasteries 
'arias and collect the manuscripts, and find out 
scripts are the most reliable, and to make a text 
regarded as good. And then in some cases 
■isea is this book really by the author. Take 
;e a few dialogues are now regarded as spurious, 
iey are spurious, they do not belong to the 
ato proper naturally* Don't forget these 
, because most of us cannot read these books 
y don't know the languages* 'fhis surely 
it* In the case of the Bible, that is a new 
it least stated by Spinoza with unusual 
The same methods of historical criticism must be 
the Bible* ^ow in the case of the **ibie you 
itely the point* For example, you get a Biblical 
.t a miracle, say the revelation at Sinai* 

,o tbs traditional view as you know, the five 
>ses were written by Moses, i.e* by a contemporary* 
ally speaking an eye-witness report has greater 
j than the report of aospone who was no eye- 
fow if the Pentateuch was not written by Hoses, 
claims he can prove, that has a very great 
»• What is the authenticity of such a report? 
v* important that issue is which he raises here* 



(But a doss not by gathering the history, in this 
ssnse txan no the Bible*) 

In o sr words, Spinoza says to begin with that the 
method of inerology is identical with the method of 
studying . a Bible; he grossly exaggerates* But on the 
other he had a good reason for initially making this 

overstate :> >nt and the reason was that which I tried to 
state* S t *ely. 

(;3oe i he or doesn't he read and examine the Bible 
soldiy ! n . s own terms?) 

That ie surely needs* But with this crucial®* 

(He : X3S or does not?) 

To u ? lerstand the Bible only by itself, that is his 
rule* Win her he csn do it, is a question* lie admits later 
on that h does not get the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language * *ora the Hebrew Old Testament, but from ether 
source;*, \tural ly* That's clear* Ju3t as you don't 
lefu’o. Plan's Greek from Plato* That you get from a 
gramiria?* .’hat one can say is a matter of course* That is 
trivial. >ut you are driving after bigger game* 

(unc 5£T ) 

It I not sufficient to say that according to Spinoza 
the' Bible lust be understood out of the Bible, just as 
nature mi c be understood solely out of nature. Because 
the disti itlon between history and interpretation also 
applies e: lally to the Bible and to nature* And that is 
not suffi lent as is indicated by the fact that the method 
of readir Euclid is entirely different from the method of 
reading 1 * Bible* I don't think you can avoid that, but 
think it ver* And don't forget this point that neither 
nature nc the Bible seta forth definitions, whereas 
Euclid sc ;s forth definitions* That is a real difference. 

(The I see* fes, and in that respect certainly it 
is almost like Baconian induction.) 

Verj good. The influence of Bacon's method on 
Spinoza 5 —was, at least onee—quite well known. I do 
not know aether that Is still remembered and Jjt certainly 
would dec rve a careful study. The problem of induction 
in Bacon i as to some extent accepted by Spinoza, and. shows 
here too* That's correct* 

Now hen, we turn to the question of the interpretation 
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re, as distinguished from the history. Now her© 
: the more central issues, on page lOij. in your 
i. ’’But for this also the method and order 
i 3 similar to that which we use for interpreting 
; of the history of nature. For as in 
Lng natural things we try to investigate above 
i else. • • " Do you have that? Read it. 


f a : ' the examination of natural phenomena we try 
fir ‘ to investigate what is most universal and 
com a to all nature-such, for instance, as motion 
and ast,and their laws and rules, which nature ' 
clw; observes, and through which she continually 
wori . —and then we proceed to what is less universal; 
so, loo, in the history of Scripture, we seek first 
for that which is most universal, and serves for the 
bas ■ and foundation of all Scripture, a doctrine, 

5.n ; 3t, that is commended by all the prophets as 

ete: . al and most profitable to all men. For example, 
that 3od is one, and that He is omnipotent, that He 
do: : should be worshipped, that He has a care for 
all sn, and that He especially loves those who adore 
Him s.nd love their neighbour as themselves, &c. 

The :> and similar doctrines, I repeat. Scripture 
ove. . where so clearly and expressly teaches, that no 
one ; as ever in doubt of its meaning concerning them. 
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;o on. Let us stop at this point. You see, the 
more special, if ter we have made our collection 
• ither from nature, or from the Bible, we turn then 
;hest principles—in the case of nature, motion and 
then we descend from these universal rules 
motion and rest in general to any particular 
^specification of motion and rest. We also, on 
of our collection of Biblical data, ascend to 
universal. What does the Bible universally teach 
n, and we descend from that to the peculiar 
of the Bible, to the most specific teachings, 
we see Spinoza claims there is a complete Biblical 
a speculative teaching which is never controverted 
Me. Is this not strange? You remember in the 
i pter- he had denied that there is a theoretical 
i’uiinlng uncontroverted through the whole Bible. 

: ys this. He asserts the contrary. A hat creates 
:.ff iculty for him. Because if there is an 
cx’ted speculative teaching of the Bible, he cannot 
panly rejecting the Bible reject that teaching, 
assert the *ible is useful only for moral purposes 
tains a speculative teaching. Is that not clear? 
n see how he gets out of this difficulty. A little 
where you left off. "After this universal 
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Scripture has been properly understood, one 
’ocsed to other things which are less universal, 
it are concerned with the common use of life 
Low from that universal doctrine as rivulets* 
i are all external, particular acts of virtue 
t be ex rcis©d except on a given occasion," 
r words, there is a special moral teaching— 
me examples—which follows from this principle, 
we might suggest his. When Spinoza says the 
*ly a moral teaching—period—he implies that 
the necessary theoretical premises of that 
Lng, and that these necessary theoretical v 
3 those which he ennumer&ted here. And we must 
1 whether this Is truly sufficient as an 


w he gives an explanation of what he means, 
an extremely interesting example. Let us read 


stance, when Christ says, "Blessed are they 
3 urn, for they shall be comforted," we do not 
from the actual passage, what sort of 
?s are meant; a 3 , however, Christ afterwards 
s that we should have care for nothing, save 
or the kingdom of God and Hla righteousness, 
is commended as the highest good (Hatt. vi. 33 ), 
lows that by mourners He only meant those who 
for the kingdom of God and righteousness 
ted by man: for nothing but the Divine kingdom 
stice, and who evidently despise the gifts 
tune. 

a? In other words he suggests & radical 
ation of Christianity, by no means necessarily 
: of the verse itself. You see, because he 
this verse in the light of a neighboring verso, 
hat is the correct message. But that Is not 
.ting example; the interesting example 13 
follows, 

o, when Christ says: "But if a man strike you 
right cheek, turn to him the left also," and 
rds which follow, 

£ He had given such a command, as a lawgiver, to 
, He would thereby have abrogated the law of 
but this He expressly says He did not do 
v. 17). 

do not resist evil is not a law. And according 
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•olic doctrine* if X remember well* it is a 
>t a law. Up to this point it seems to be 
But now let us see how he goes on. 

’ore we must consider who was the speaker, what 
s occasion, and to whom were the words 
used. 

Inoza will show by this example that you have to 
:e time and circumstances in order to see 
;apa) 

V 

Tow as such teaching was only set forth by the 
its in times of oppression, and was even then 
laid down as a law; and as, on the other hand, 

(who did not write in times of oppression, but— 
;his— 3 trove to found a well-ordered commonwealth), 
condemning envy and hatred of one's neighbour, 
•dained that an eye should be given for an eye. 
Hows most clearly from these purely Scriptural 
is that this precept of Christ and Jeremiah 
ruing submission to injuries was only valid in 
j where justice i 3 neglected, and in a time of 
salon, but does not hold good in a well-ordored 


■in a well-ordered state where justice is administarod 
one is bound, if he would be accounted just, to 
1 penalties before the judge (see Lev. v. 1), 
or the sake of vengeance (Lev. xlx. 17» 18), 
n order to defend justice and his country's laws, 
o prevent the wicked rejoicing in their wicked- 
All this is plainly In accordance with r eason. 

iatural reason. 

it cite raany other examples in the same manner, 
think the foregoing are sufficient to explain 
aning and the utility of this method, and 
is all my present purpose. 

3 e» But he is after bigger game. Hot only to 
3 efulness of his method. He solves here the 
Ifficulty which he has as a writer on politics, 
aeanfc to be based on the New Testament. How 
to the problem created by the oounsel or oomicand 
slating evil? Well, he says, that is not 
arsally, but applies only to people without a 
the state of oppression. The universal rule is: 

U And Hoses, who was concerned with the 
ant of a good republic, taught: resist evil. 
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ational teaching. The other teaching is rational 
special circumstances, i.e. universalized, it 13 
1*. So you see the connection between that 
the passage we read last time that there is 
.y where just men rule. When just men do not 
ia no hope for justice and then the simplest 
>t to resist evil, not to care for justice. 

; way in which he solves that. 

lear} 

; assume that you have a highly corrupt civil 
ghly corrupt judiciary, well the only thing 
’ these institutions because you can be sura 
7 framed. 


dear) 


ght. Then someone will say well, you defend 
ut this fellow has a corrupt police force on 
hat then? The best thing isto give in. Of 
ink Spinoza knew that was a misinterpretation 
\ing of the Sermon on the Mount. But what he 
for tiis purpose to present a seemingly 
Interpretation of that remark in order to 3 olve 
a of 11 do not resist evil.” In this respect he 
agreement with Moses than with the New Testament. 

:t us continue where we ?„eft off. The next 
also very important. ’’The other things which 
:,e Bible. . 

<’he purely speculative passages cannot be so 
;/■ traced to their real mealings the way 
>s narrower, for as the prophets differed in 
•a speculative among themselves, and the 
;ivea are in great measure adapted to the 
Ices of each age, we must not, on any account, 
the intention of one prophet from clearer 
;©s in the writings of another; nor muse w© 30 
In his meaning, unless it is perfectly plain 
:he two prophets were at one in the matter. 

>fc us stop here for one moment. You see here 
ns now the rule—he has done this before, but 
tpokea of it. The Bible must be understood 
:» Bible. If a Biblical assertion contradicts 
u have no right to say, you must interpret it 
ally. n e discusses this at great length later. 

\y that. You cannot even impute to one Biblical 
3 opinions of another Biblical writer. Why 
different prophets or apostles not have very 
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opinions about a theologically important matter? 
ia of the tradition, that is impossible* 
a document of revelation the Bible cannot 
itself in any important part. But once we 
aa premise, the orthodox premise, then we must 
the possibility that the Bible does contradict 
oedless to say, in later times that became 
ill the people today who speak of the critical 
the Bible, having been compiled from sources 
59 d in entirely different centuries in entirely 
parts of the population. Take it for granted 
contradict each other. As a matter of fact, 
dictions are the starting point for any such 
f the Bible, the Old Testament in particular* 
her point is of a broader importance* Here ha says 
purely speculative matters the Bible is obscure* 
from tills that these dogmas he mentioned before, 
s unique and omnipotent, he alone is to be 
, and he cares for all, and so on, that they are 
speculative from Spinoza*s point of view. They 
he implications of the moral teaching* They 
aculative teachings proper* Otherwise I think 
solve this difficulty. 

©t us read the sequel. What Spinoza does 
by purely speculative subjects. 

Here we are to arrive at the intention of the 
ets in such cases X will briefly explain, 
too, we must begin from the most universal 
siticn, inquiring first from the most clear 
fcural statements what is the nature of prophecy 
•relation, and wherein does it consist; then we 
proceed to miracles, and so on to whatever is 
general till we coma to the opinions of a 
cular prophet, and, at last, to the meaning of 
ticular revelation, prophecy, history, or miracle* 

3 stop here* So you see, these are the speculative 
not what the Bible teaches regarding God, as he 
before--these are the implications of the 
hing—but what is prophecy or revelation, 
miracle, these things are the purely speculative 
which are so obscure* Now we cannot possibly 
thing* He turns soon afterwards to tine problem 
cn„ The point is this. Theoretically it might 
.0 that there were a living tradition going back 
phots and to the apostles, which, as a living 
going back to the origin of tine text would 
horitative interpreter. That Spinoza denies. 

.0 living tradition which can claim to be the 
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authorItativ® interpretation, neither in 
:• in Christianity* 

10 turns to more detailed considerations regarding 
f of the Bible. For example, regarding 
suage, especially that caused by the Hebrew 
xe history of the individual Biblical books, and 
the fact that the originals are lost in some 
bhe case of th® Gospels, and in the case of the 
he Hebrews,««*of which he takes for granted that 
;ten originally in Hebrew—and of the book of 
■) did Testament, where he is not sure whether 
originally written in a different language, 
s the source of the famous difficulties of the 
o. If you turn to page 110, bottom* 

useless to hope for a way out of our difficulties 
a comparison of various parallel passages (we 
3hown that the only method of discovering the 
•sense of a passage out of many alternative ones 
see what are the usages of the language), for 
comparison of parallel passages can only 
sntally throw light on a difficult point, seeing 
the prophets never wrote with the express 
object of explaining their own phrases or 
of people, and also because we cannot 

the meaning of one prophet or apostle by the 
ag of another, ... 

3 e this casual mention of the apostles* Hs 
other makes It clear that what Spinoza says 
about the Old Testament applies from his point 
course to the Nsw Testament as well* There can 
tion about that. 

ik we read only two more passages. One is on 
the second paragraph* 

If such a theory as this were sound, . ... 

ontext. He is discussing in the last section two 
a views. The first is, the Bible cannot be 
by the natural light, by human reason, acting 
alone, but there is need for the Holy Ghost, 
ne as stated by Spinoza Is the Calvinist doctrine, 
jects. And then as a second possibility, the 
be understood by the natural light done, but in 
that the natural light gives you the meaning 
lpture, whenever a Biblical proposition is 
, it cannot be the true meaning. Here h8 refers 
des. And Malmonides'. doctrine can be simply 
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stated as 'ollows, the very general doctrine. Since God 
Is the au or of the Bible as well as of reason, and God 
cannot co ; radict himself, no statement of the Bible can 
be again?. • reason* Therefore if there is a non-rational 
statement f the Eible vie have to interpret it in the 
light of ^ .ason. And in thi3 context he makes the remark 
to which referred, and which you will read now* 

f Maimonides* opinion were sound, I would 
cert nly grant that 3 ome faculty beyond the natural 
reas . is required for interpreting Scripture. For 
near ' all things that vie find in Scripture cannpt 
be i erred A*om known principles of natural reason, 
aid, herefore, we should be unable to come to any 
cone sion about their truth, or about the real 
mean ; ig and intention of Scripture, but should stand 
in r;;d of some further assistance* 

'urther, the truth of this theory would involve 
that lie masses, having generally no comprehension of, 
nor I3isure for, detailed proofs, would be reduced to 
recel;ing all their Knowledge of Scripture on the 
autbi.-ity and testimony of philosophers, and, consequently, 
woul: be compelled to suppose that the interpretations 
give by philosophers were infallible. 

Jruiy this would be a nevi form of ecclesiastical 
auth ity, and a new sort of priests or pontiffs, 
mors likely to excite men^ ridicule than their 
vene vfcion. 

In c or words, the possibility of philosopher kings 
is so crr ; / that it can be dismissed completely. Nowwhy 
does he s : that? Be say3 that is a necessary implication 
of Mai nor ;.es. Because, if reason has to decide about 
the meani: /; of Biblical passages then those whose sole 
business ;.3 to cultivate reason, the philosophers, are 
the inter:oeters of the Bible. And since the light of the 
many dape is on the proper—on Biblical guidance, i.a. on 
the inter:fetation of the Bible, then the true rulers 
would be ve philosophers. And that is preposterous, 
because t ;3 vulgar would only be willing to accept the rule 
of priest: and would never consider for one moment the rule 
of philos phers. That is quite interesting because it is, 

I think, the only reference of Spinoza to the problem 
of the pt. losopher kings. That is a simple absurdity. 

And now c:a more passage, on page 118, second paragraph, 
end. The lain point is—he takes up here again the 
question : -* the traditions. That is too long. Well, 
begin. 





.3 to the tradition of the Pharisees, we have 
ali’e. iy shown that it is not consistent, while the 
aatb: *ity of the popes of Horae stands in need of 
more :redible evidence; the latter, indeed, I reject 
aimcw on this ground, for if the popes could point 
out i ;> us the meaning of Scripture as surely as did 
tie gh priests of the Jews, I should not be 
date wed by the fact that there have been heretical 
aid : lpious Roman pontiffs; for among the Hebrew 
bigt- priests of old there were also heretics and 
impicus men who gained the high-priesthood by improper 
rceai:. but who, nevertheless, had Scriptural sanction 
for ! neir supreme power of interpreting the law. 

The ; oint which he makes is this. He wants to protect 
himself t, ainat an important legal consideration. I^t is 
assume t\ ; t the Bible is the established document, the law 
of the 1c- i. Then of course the© authorized by the Bible 
to be the Interpreters of the Bible are the interpreters. 
You sea, • ecause one thing is legal interpretation, and an 
entirely c ifferent thing i3 scientific interpretation., 
the pureJ; theoretical interpretation, lie discusses that, 
and then ?e tries to show why this is impossible. The 
reasons c me in the sequel. 

However, as the popes can show no such sanction, 
the: : : authority remains open to very grave doubt, nor 
shoi! d aayone be deceived by the example of the Jewish 
bigi priests and think that the Catholic religion also 
stai: s in need of a pontiff; he should bear in mind 
that She laws of Hose3 being also the ordinary lavra 
cf H o country, necessarily require some public 
s.uti ‘ rity to insure their observance; for, if 
even one were free to interpret the laws of hia 
cour ry as he pleased, no state could stand, but 
vou. < for that very reaacn be dissolved at once, and 
cub' o rights would become private rights. 

With religion the case is widely different, 
ich as it consists not so much in outward actions 
simplicity and truth of character, it stands 
ie the sphere of law and public authority, 
icity and truth of character are not produced 
s constraint of laws, nor by the authority of 
tate, no one the whole world over can be forced 
gislated into a state of blessedness; the means 
red for such a consummation are faithful and 
erly admonition, sound education, and, above all, 
use of the individual judgment. 

And hen he goes on with that. In religion, in 
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contradis . action to external actions* everyone must be the 
judge. T!i re cannot be authority in matters of the 
ctnscionc ; although Spinoza characteristically does not 
use tho w<! d conscience here. He says of religion* 
everyone a .st be the judge. Why? What lathe real 
reasoning f Spinoza which is not expressed here? tfltimd^ely 
he argues from the opposite”. If this were not admitted, 
if there a re authorities in matters of religion, there 
could be • mpulsion, in principle, direct or indirect. 

And perse • tion. The only way for abolishing that 
possib .li Is simply to assert In matters of religion 
everyone :* st be the judge. Now as a political suggestion 
that isi S ', sibls under certain conditions, but the question 
is whether Spinoza in his theoretical teaching of man and 
of civil ; iciety gives a basis, fou 3ee, this follows 
from his . terpr-etation of Scripture, which for him has 
no author . -y. But what does natural reason teach about 
the freed > ; of judgement of each? That Is the question • 

We cannot tnswer that. That will be discussed on a 
purely ra; onal basis in the twentieth chapter. But it is 
prepared ; what precedes. We must, as I have said more 
than once, distinguish these two levels: the Biblical 
level, wh‘ *.h is of the greatest rhetorical Importance 
from Spin; a*a point of view, but which has none of its 
own, and ; e argument which is purely rational which i3 
uis own a r jument. 

So as t time we will read and discuss a large 
sequence chapters, chapters 8 through 11. These are the 
details o: Spinoza’s 3Iblical criticism, which, while very 
interest!- > in themselves, are too much outside of our 
department to discuss at very great length, although It 
wouldn ! t > us any harm If Me make clear to ourselves that 
our prose:; situation,.intellectual , and therefore political, 
i 3 based i that, is based on the victory, in the west, 
of this c ticism of the Bible. The older views according 
to which ; ere i 3 a simple and unqualified divinity of 
the Bible ,3 today no longer universally accepted, to 
make an u jerstatement. And a very great part of that was 
Biblical : iticlsm. And we have to devote some attention 

to this q: stic-i. Rabbi _, you should know something 

about tha problem. Perhaps you tell U3 something about 
that. Thi k about what are the really significant points, 
those whi; i are really not of concern to specialists in 
any way, . .t .which have very broad and far reaching 
consequent s. 
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VII 


Now le: ub for a moment again remind ourselves Why 
this sub.jec: discussed in these chapters, and some of the 
chapters pr: :eding, is so important. Even if we limit 
ourselves t: the perspective of political science. The 
alterna t:\ve * are these as they appear f*om Spinoza. The 
view which 11 attacks. The Bible is The Book, you know, 

, ihe word Bible means "the book", i.e. The Divine 
Book, divinpy inspired. And this divine inspiration of 
course affeps also the wording, and affects naturally al so 
the text as t has come down. Spinoza refers to the view 
that the ’e ; ss a special providence watching over the fate 
of the BLbl: This book declares the will of God regarding 
the most imprtant matters. A further implication is, there 
is only one, only one authoritative interpretation in all 
important m< vters. If not, the Bible could not be the 
guide. Thi ? view is of course of decisive political 
importance, samely, where it is adhered to. In spite of 
the fact, pi lnted out by some people, that in purely political 
matters, in atters of administration, Jethro was the 
teacher of :ses. Which seems to indicate that matters of 
public adai • ■ strati on are not subjects of divine inspiration, 
as I am sur: you would all grant. But still you only have 
to think of 3uch matters as marriage, divorce, and even the 
most genera notions regarding property, and duties of 
charity, to ;ee how grave the political implications are. 

Even the mo ; narrowly political problem—that of kingship 
or republic: .ism—was of course always affected by the 
authority o the Bible. There are the words of Deuteronomy 
tfnere it is ?aid, "Thou shalt set a King above you", which 
was freqien:.y understood to mean that God gives divine 
sanction to monarchy, to monarchy alone. This was of course 
contested a. to. But in all these discussions, for example 
in sevenoee . ;h century England when the issue was between 
the repuhli ins and the royalists, that was the key problem. 
They even w-at so far in this discussion—in Samuel I, 
against sstulishing a human king—and he says the terrible 
things he wp. 1 do: take away their girls, and their property, 
and what no * And he says, well, that is what a king is 
entitled to ;o. This incidentally was the traditional 
Jewish iite retation, and was accepted bv the extreme 
monarchists*, the right of the King is unlimited. He is 
responsible :o God, but he is not responsible to his subjects. 
Then the republicans of course said no, which is nearer to 
the literal meaning of I Samuel 8. That was only a 
warning of : e King* And the Bible is not a monarchistic 
document, l t still that was at that time a very important 
teaching, f iwever, one can say that was limited to certain 
periods and ;hat is surely not the center of the Biblical 
teaching, r .\t it is clear that the whole notion of man's 
life, an! w: ?.t his duty is, is decisively determined by tbs 
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Bible, i.e« >y a belief in the divine origin of the Bible; 
the belief lat the Bible is The Book. 

The cc iter-thesis, developed for the first time in 
public by l Lnoza is the Bible is a human book. Purely 
human. Am secondly, not a very impressive human book, to 
out it mile y. It abounds with imaginations and prejudices 
of a people who had nothing to do with philosophy. And in 
addition, e art from this fact, as a book it is not a 
particular] good book; it is not well-ordered. The Bible 
is not a be c written by one man, but by many men, the 
authors bei .5 unknown. And the people who compiled the 
book were, or whatever reasons, not good compilers. They 
just put tc other what they found. And whether the different 
sources cor radicted each other, or whether their argument 
was a cohei it argument, did not concern them. Spinoza 
tacitly coe ares the Bible with, say, any Greek history, 
and he woul say, as it were, look how Herodotus or 
Thucydides rites, and compare the way in which the Bible 
Jumps from le subject to the other. And In addition the 
numbers of oars f the chronology, is very defective. 

All these c fects were of course always known. And the 
traditions] jonmentators, especially the theologians, 
invested mi h effort in reconciling them. And Spinoza says 
that these oconciliations are in a way worse than the 
original fl ws. That is roughly the point of view to 
which he it. leading. 

Nov; 1 us turn to the details, and first look at the 
title of Cl pter B. It must be on page 119. 

The au horship of the Pentateuch and the other 

histoi sal books of the Old Testament. 

Ho. ’ it is very badly translated. n Chapter B. In 
which it it shown that the Pentateuch, and the 3ooks of 
Joshua , Ji. gas, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings are not 
apocryphal It is inquired whether the writers of all of 
them were r ny, or only one, and who.” Now the key word 
is n they w< a not apocryphal”. That means they were 
apoayphal; hey were not the original writings, but copies. 
The crucial implication of that is this. We do not have in 
the Bible atemporary records. There were contemporary 
records, f< example, the chronicles of the Kiigs of Israel 
and Judah, ut these were used by the Biblical writers, but 
have been t; npletely lost. No contemporary records. Now 
that of co’ se is very crucial. If you remember the argument 
regarding i< racles. I discussed this when we discussed 
Chapter o. At a certain point of the argument it becomes 
decisive f<< • Spinoza that the miracles are known only as 
reported. ie have no direct evidence of them. And then 
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of course ; e question arises: how reliable are the reports? 
Are the mi cles reported by eye-witnesses, or by people 
xvho were n; ; eye-witnesses? That makes all the difference. 

And theref e the question especially regarding Moses, the 
contempora : ’ of the greatest miracles in the Old Testament— 
\iras he the -uthor of the Pentateuch, or was he not? If he 
was not, w: 1, then you can only say the authors put down 
old starie - circulating in the nation, and we have no 
possible w ^ of finding out whet he r they have any basis in 
fact. Tha is the practical meaning of this argument. 

Now let us urn then to page 120, the second paragraph, 
where he s te s the pr oblem. 

i order to treat the subject methodically, I will 
begin 1th the received opinions concerning the true 
autho: i of the sacred books, and in the first place, 
speak >f the author of the Pentateuch, ... 

May I ay, he says here "the writer", in both cases. 

You rememb 5 the difficulty we had last time. That Spinoza 
prefers to speak of the writers and not of the authors. 

You know, ;ere is a difference. Because even from the 
point of v. :w of verbal inspiration, Moses would still be the 
writer, bu God would be the author. So let us be exact. 
Because Mo: ;s is not the author of the Old Testament, but 
the writer 

... iio is almost universally supposed to have been 
Moses, The Pharisees are so firmly convinced of his 
ident ’ :.y, that they account as a heretic anyone who 
diffe -j from them on the subject. Wherefore, Aben 
Ezra, a man of enlightened intelligence, and no small 
learn -g, who was the first, so far as I know, to 
treat >f this opinion, dared not express his meaning 
openl . but confined himself to dark hints^which I 
shall lot scruple to elucidate, thus throwing full 
light n the subject. 

So in ther words, what Spinoza says here is—he is not 
the first :> doubt the authorsnip of Moses. He mentions 
only one, o according to his knowledge is the first: 

Aben Ezra. That is late eleventh century. Rabbi, is that 
correct? 

(I th :ik so.) 

In sc* thern Spain somewhere. What Spinoza says is 
there were others. Por example, Hobbes has stated it quite 
clearly in lis Leviathan in 1651, and others. But it was 
naturally : Jt stated by many. And Aben Ezra, as he indicates, 
did not dat a to state it openly. Spinoza brings the whole 
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rUisus into Vie open more than any one else had done before 
him. We ca ot go into the details, I believe that today 
by general . ! .d Testament scholarship this is taken for 
granted, th i Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch 
as we have i And these arguments are some of the arguments 
xfhich v/ould oe used today too. If I remember that well. As 
for his use ;f the word Pharisee, Pharisees mean of course 
the Jews, e-oecially the Jewish scholars. And Spinoza does 
this partly In appealing to a Christian prejudice against 
the Pharise 3. So if he would say the Pharisees are the 
only people touching for that, that would be a poor argument 
in a discus Lon with Christians against it. But. there is 
also anothe. point in it. Prior to the emergence of 
Chrlstianit there was this famous cleavage or conflict between 
the Pharise 3 and the Sadducees. The Sadducees were those 
influenced ? the Greeks, and enlightened. For example, 
they did not believe in the resurrection of the dead. That 
wa3 the key issue. So by opposing the Pharisees Spinoza 
also create some prejudice in favor of the Sadducees with 
whom ha nat rally agrees more than with the Pharisees. 

This about his cleavage. 

Spinos; first states then the argument supplied by Aben 
Ezra. And hen he turns to his own argument. We cannot 
discuss the because we would have to go into details whicA 
we have no ossibility to discuss here usefully. Let us 
only consic ? the principle implied. Spinoza reads the Bibl^ 
like any ot; er book. And then he finds these strange remarks., 
for example the description of Moses* funeral by Moses, 
which, hums ly speaking, is absolutely impossible, naturally. 
But which v old not be impossible on the basis of divine 
inspiratior Why could God not make use of his omnipotence 
in this waj Spinoza refers to this possibility, but he 
rejects it acitly. What is the argument here, the tacit 
argument ir lied, if someone said God inspired Moses to 
describe Me as* own funeral? 

(God l s knowledge of future events.) 

Sure. But what would Spinoza’s objection be on this 
basis bo d 3 argument? Well, the question is, is this a 
wise use o: omnipotence? That vrould be the question* Is 
it not mor< worthy of God’s wisdom not to change the order 
of nature, nless it is absolutely necessary. There is no 
necessity, As you know, in the Jewish tradition I think 
it was tak< for granted, the last verses were said to have 
been writtc . by Joshua, if I remember well. Spinoza’s 
criticism :• of course much more radical, although he does 
not develop that. The notion of verbal inspiration, which 
was a trad:, ionally Jewish, as well as a Protestant view- 
in Catholi* sm it is not so strict—but in Judaism it was 
very stria verbal inspiration. Now the point is this. 
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What does it nean: God speaks? There can be no question of 
divine spec* organs. Speech proper is impossible. The 
speech as s; ach, and therefore the writing as writing 
must be human. And therefore the question 
arise 3 —the dble, 3poken by man, written by man, how can 
one be cert/ n that this was meant by the inspiring God as 
it came out n human language? That is the question. 

Spinoza thir. s that there is no way of settling the problem. 

You never g< the pure intention of God, if one may say so, 
the non-spoJ. n, non-speakable intention of God in a spoken 
word; there s always the human element in it, and we can 
never be cei lin of the divine element. After having 
discussed tl arguments showing that the Pentateuch as we 
have it cam t have been written by Moses—needless to say 
these indivi ual things in themselves do not prove that 
the Pentatei h was not written by Moses. They would by 
themselves o ly prove that these particular passages could 
not havu bet written by Moses, and could have been in a book 
stemming frc Moses. That is not, in strict logic, settled 
by the fact hat this particular passage is not by Moses. 

But I do not want to go into that. He raises then the 
question. V ich were the books actually written by Moses? 

And in this onnection we can read one passage, on page 125. 
line 4 folic ing. 

We heas also in Exsod. xxiv. 4 of another book called 
the Boc of the Covenant, which Moses read before the 
Israeli as when they first made a covenant with God. 

But thi book or this writing contained very little, 
namely, the laws or commandments of God which we find 
in Exoc 3 xx. 22 to the end of chap, xxiv., and this 
no one ill deny who reads the aforesaid chapter 
ration* ly and impartially. It is there stated that 
as sooi as Moses had learnt the feeling of the people 
on the abject of making a covenant with God, he 
inane die sly './rote down God’s laws and utterances, 
and in he morning, after sane ceremonies had been 
perforr. 1, read out the conditions of the covenant 
to an * sembly of the whole people. 

That i; sufficient for our purpose. Ycu see, that is 
what Spinozi implies, that the Book of the Covenant—two 
or three cht ters in Exodu3—that is the genuine statement. 

And that pic s I think a role also in later Biblical criticism. 
Goethe reatc ?d that view somewhere. And I think today 
that is ver: generally accepted that this Book of the 
Covenant is ne of the oldest strata of the Bible. And if 
one reads it well, under the spell of our present-day 
prejudices c what is archaic and what is not, it looks, 
it reads, 1? e an unusually archaic law, law of simple 
people—aim; e human beliefs. There is very little of 



priestly nu arial; the needs of a simple society, with a kind 
of paternal' . tribal morality. The implications of course of 
this remarl: here is that the Decalogue, which precedes thi3 
section is rot by Moses, an argument which he takes up later 
on in this lap ter on page 131. 

Let ur. take another point which throws light on the 
general quf-tion on page 126, at the end of the first 
paragraph. 


... s, then, we have no proof that Moses wrote any 
book ; /e this of the covenant, and as he committed no 
other 3 the care of posterity; and, lastly, as there 
are m<-. y passages in the Pentateuch which Moses could 
not hr a written, it follows that the belief that 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch is ungrounded 
and e-’ n irrational. 

Do yon 3ee something? An assumption which Spinoza 
makes and i< which he is not entitled ultimately? His 
argument it based on the historical reliability of the Bible. 
Traditional.‘y, the Pentateuch was thought to be by Moses, 

That of coi: se is never said in the Pentateuch that Moses 
has written these five books. So he looks in the book, in 
the five bo.ks of the Pentateuch—what did he, Moses, write; 
v?hat did M< ; as himself write? And he takes this as reliable 
historical vidence. That of course would require a much 
longer anal; 3is, whether these reports or stories that 
Moses wrotu this particular thing are really reliable. But 
Spinoza woil.d say--he argues ex conccessis, things which 
his adverse ies must grant him. But which from his own 
point of v: w, he doesn*t have to grant, and has even no 
right to. at for his purposes of course as far as it is 

merely pol* leal, that is sufficient. Now what appears 
then about le meaning of these parts of the Bible as a 
whole? Tun to page 126, paragraph 5. 

. may. therefore. conclude that all the books 
we ha* considered hltferto are compilation ... 

Liter?. Ly apocrypha., copies. Not the originals. 

... nd that the events therein are recorded as 
bavin;; happened in old time. 

il w if we turn our attention to the connection and 
argum>: t of all these books, we shall easily see that 
they •? re all written by a single historian, who 
wished to relate the antiquities of the Jews from 
their irst beginning down to the first destruction 
of tho city. The way in which the several books are 
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conn e<: ;d one with the other is alone enough to show 
us the they form the narrative of one and the same 
writer 
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Is "Jewish antiquities", and nothing else. The 
Lly raised, that the Bible contains the ancient 
rnkind, is not borne out by the text critically 
a Jewish historian who describes the history 
I'rom their beginning, and links it up with 
stories about the origin of the human race 
md the emergence of the Jewish people. But 
.luable from Spinoza’s point of view as the 
le beginning of Livy’s history about the 
'ome. There may be an element of truth in them, 
uever be able to discern them. And the 
3 then; the author of this historical book, 

\>ra Genesis and leading up to the Books Kings, 
5zra. That is to say, that was written after 
’’■ora the Babylonian captivity, that is to say 
much later than the traditional view. Now 
go over the points in the next chapter. 

. ;ond paragraph. 


" .-3 cause (if it were not untimely death) which 
prever ;ad him from completing his wcrk in all its 
portic ! I cannot conjecture, but the fact remains 
most c .sar, although we have lost the writings of the 
anciei . Hebrew historians, and can only judge from the 
few fi laments which are still extant. For the history 
of Hes ciah (2 Kings xviii. 17), as written in the 
visior of Isaiah, is related as it is found in the 
chron: les of the kings of Judah. We read the same 
story, bold with few exceptions in the same words, in 
the be « of Isaiah which was contained in the 
chron: les of the kings of Judah (2 Chron. xxxil. 32). 
From i Is we must conclude that there were various 
versic 3 of this narrative of Isaiah’s, unless, indeed, 
anyone would dream that in this, too, there lurks a 
mystea: 


You s< : here the appeal of common sense. In reading 
the Bible 3 1 come across problenB of text, difficulties 
of text, oi the variant readings, or whatever it may be, 
which you ! a in all other books. Why should not the 
same thing; lave happened to the Bible which have happened 
in Plato ai : Thucydides or any otter writer? The traditional 
view was f: ;,n the premise that the Bible is not a book like 
any other 1 ;ok, and therefore these problems must all be solved 
in a diffei at way. But Spinoza says why? It is a book, 
and hence irtain fundamental principles applying to 
all books 1 ;st be equally applied to that of engaging in 
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sculations. Now let us turn to page 135, 

. where he summarizes his opinion. 

are is no need that I should go through the 
antateuch. If anyone pays attention to the 
Aftich all the histories and precepts in thvso 
oks are set down promiscuously and without 
with no regard for dates; and further, how tre 
ory is often repeated, sometimes in a different 
, he will easily, I say, discern that all the 
Is were promiscuously collected and heaped, 
r, in order that they might at some subsequent 
more readily examined and reduced to order. 

j were not brought into order by the compilers. 

: son that was not done • Spinoza speaks of 
The Bible is a poor compilation, that is the 
a makes throughout. He indicates on some 
it there is an alternative interpretation 
. tch he rejects. That it was a collection made, 

:r. But it was a collection made reverently, 
preferred to have a mere juxtaposition of 
t reports than to tamper with that. The 
. oked at the sources, or part of the sources which 
i s texts deserving reverence. And therefore it 
; idity or ineptness, but reverence. Spinoza 
at--he regards this even as plausible—but he 
; as devotion of old women. The sensible man 
; ve such a reverence for a text. He would 
certain parts, then go beyond it and make it 
part of the book, and not leave the traces of 
. s. Let us then read on page 139, line 4 following. 

; tance, when it is said in 2 Chronicles, that 
. s forty-two years old when he began to reigyi, 
stend that these years are computed from the 
f Omrl, not from tho birth of Ahab. If this 
shown to be the real meaning of the writer of 
k of Chronicles, all I can say is, that he did 
w how to state a fact. 


: terally. That he did not know how to speak. 

: ne would say X was so-many years old, unless 
•: the time elapsed between the birth and the time 
is writing. Qo on. 


: man tutors make many other assertions of this 
: hich If true, would prove that the ancient 
: were ignorant both of their own language. 

the way to relate a plain narrative. I should 
i case recognised no rule or reason in 
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interf jting Scripture, but it would be permissible to 
hypoti size to one’s heart’s content* 


3 anyone thinks that I am speaking too generally, 
and wi lout sufficient warrant, I would ask him to set 
himse] to showing us some fixed plan in these 
his tor >s which might be followed without blame by 
other 'iter 3 of chronicles, and in his efforts at harmon¬ 
izing id interpretation, so strictly to observe and explain 
the pi ;es and expressions, the order aid the 
connec .ore , that we may be able to imitate these also 
in our writings. If he succeeds, I will at once give 
him my land, and he shall be to me as great Apollo; 
for I aifess that after long endeavours I have been 
unable ;o discover anything of the kind. I may add 
that 1 set down nothing here which I have not long 
reflec id upon, and that, though I was imbued from 
my bo} >od up with the ordinary opinions about the 
Script is, I have been unable to withstand the force of 
what 1 lave urged* 
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an interesting auto-biographical remark. He says, 
laditioral view as well as you do; I have been 
i that, and this book,—these sections are a 
vry of things which he had collected and thought 
.3 very early period. There are other references 
The somewhat cavalier way in wh ich he treats 
-in the Old Testament; the New Testament is a 
>zy —±3 due to the fact that he really—he was 
with his youthful reading and the result of it, 
lently did not take the trouble of looking up 
5 hts again and relied on his youthful findings, 
negative way Spinoza states the problem of 
the Old Testament well. If we approach the 
?ok in the strict sense, meaning as a Greek 
i as fhr as we know the Greeks were the first 
:s. I don’t know the Chinese books or the 
But the Greeks really had a very clear notion 
)ks is and developed that. If we approach the 
Greek book I think we can understand that, 
ippliss here these standards. Try to write a 
ig to what you have learned in school about 
and 30 on, and you will never do it in the way 
Bible does it. Of course not; that is quite 
iva lexical fact is., and that is wholly independent 
opinion, is that the Bible, which is called 
not a book in the way in which wa learn what 
>a the theorists of books: the Greeks. And 
3 a very great problem. And I would say that 
it is entirely independent of the theological 
Inoza has no positive understanding of the way 



in which th< 3iblical compilers compiled. That is for him 
just, as I id, devotion of old women, nothing more. 

Now 1e us turn to the corruption of the text in 
particular, nd it us read a few passages only. On page 
140, second aragraph. 

T! re are some people, however, who will not admit 
that tl re is any corruption, even in other passages, 
but ma: .tain that by some unique exercise of providence 
God has preserved from corruption every word in the 
Bible: they say that the various reading are the 
symbols of profoundest mysteries, and that mighty 
secret; lie hid in the twenty-eight hiatus which occur, 
nay, e- n in the very form of the letters. 

Now thf of course played a very great role in mysticism, 
especially : . Jewish mystical ^peculation. You see he does 
not even di; uss the possibility of special providence 
watching of < the Biblical text. Why? What is the argument? 
The tacit si /uroent? Well, he would say the fact of textual 
corruption : so evident that it is a futile attempt to 
speak of sp; ial providence having watched over it. The 
fact refute; the theory. 

There : , another point on the 3ame page, the end of 
the fourth 3 ra graph, which has an autobiographical implication 
as you will ee. 

I know hat I have remarked other passages of the same 
kind, 1 it I cannot recall them at the moment. 

You se< how easy-going he is . In other words, he 
is so sure ] ; has a command of the problem of the Bible 
that he doe; not even take the tremble of refreshing his 
memory: I < n’t remember that. No scholar in our ago would, 

I believe, i ve the courage to say such a thing. Page 141, 
paragraph 3 

T ugh these matters are self-evident, it is 
necess i y to answer the reasonings of certain Pharisees, 
by whi they endeavour to convince us that the 
margin, notes serve to indicate some mystery and 
were a- ed or pointed out by the writers of the sacred 
books. The first of these reasons, which, in ray 
opinio carries little weight, is taken from the 
practi< ; of reading the Scriptures aloud, 

I , it is urged, these notes were added to show 
various readigs whicn could not be decided upon by 
poster ;y, why has custom prevailed that the marginal 
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3 should always be retained? Why has the 
which is preferred been set down in the margin 
ought to have been incorporated in the text, 
relegated to a side note? 

us stop here. You see from here the implication 
is not the first to take this view. He takes up 
ing prior to that. By trying to refute the 
efutation of a certain doctrine, he implies of 
:his doctrine existed before his time. But 
;s the vhole issue into the open. 

% 

us read a few more passages which are necessary 
rent, and then we will have a more general 
On page 146, first paragraph. 

now pass on to the remaining books of the Old 
it. Concerning the two books of Chronicles I 
thing particular or important to remark, 
that they were certainly written after the 
Ezra, and possibly after the restoration of 
pie by Judas Maccabaeus. For in chap, ix of 
at book we find a reckoning of the families 
e the first to live in Jerusalem, and In verse 
names of the porters, of which two recur in 
5i. This shows that the books were certainly 
d after the rebuilding of the city. As to 
ctual writer, their authority, utility, and 
e, I come to no conclusion, t have always 
tonished that they have been included in the 
y men who shut out from the canon the books 
can, Tobit, and the others styled apocryphal, 
b aim at disparaging their authority, but as 
e universally received I will leave them as 

3 • 


, that is again a reference to the broader 
in these remarks which we just read. The 
he authority of the Biblical books is in fact 
hat is the status of the transmitters? That 
Iways present. Because what we have in front 
is what Spinoza is suggesting, is not what 
writers wrote, but what the transmitters 
the compilers of the canon, that will come 
arly in the rest of the chapter. Let us turn 
m of the page where he takes this up. 

a Proverbs of Solomon were, I believe, collected 
same time, or at least in the time of King 
for in chap. xxv. 1, it is written, "These 
o proverbs of Solomon which the men of Heaekiah, 
Judah, copied out." I cannot here pass over 
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ice the audacity of the Rabbis who wished to 
from the sacred canon both the Proverbs and 
astes, and to put than both in the Apocrypha* 

» they would actually have done 30 , if they 
lighted on certain passages in which the law 
s is extolled. It is, indeed, grievous to 
hat the settling of the sacred canon lay in 
is of such men; however, I congratulate them, 
instance, on their suffering us to see these 
i question, though I cannot refrain from 
g whether they have transmitted them in absolute 
ith; but I will not now linger on this point* 

r words, he had in mind the problem which Mr. _ 

lie rabbis who compiled the Old Testament canon 
se aware of these difficulties* And there was 
discussion and of this discussion there are 
in the canon to which Spinoza referred. But 
of whom one cannot claim that they were 
the way in which the prophets were inspired, if 
ponsible for what we have, even granting that the 
re sacred, through the transmission and the editing 
3 character which they might originally have had. 
o a passage which we should read on page 153» 
nd of the first paragraph, about 6 lines from the 


therefore, who explain these passages otherwise, 
a plain meaning of Scripture-nay, they deny 
re itself. They think it pious to reconcile 
sage of Scripture with another—a pretty piety 
h, which accomodates the clear passages to the 
, the correct to the faulty, the sound to the 


r be it from me to call such commentators 
ners, if their motives be pure: for to err is 


, they had no intention to curse* They were not 
aking blasphemous. Now you see Spinoza sees 
at the traditional interpretation which he 
not due to simple stupidity and lack of knowledge 
of grammar and interpretation and so on, but 
ve reason: piety. Reverence for the text* 
int is, it is not a reasonable piety to be pious 
rchment and ink, as he puts it somewhere. That 
piety which he must reject* 

e passages in this chapter, on page 15*,, the 
raph. 
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I rhaps I shall be told that I am overthrowing 
the a * lority of Scripture, for that, according to 
me, ar 3ne my suspect it of error in any passage; 
but, c the contrary, • . • 

Do yoi 3®e that pint? If there is not special providence 
watching o" r the text, if in addition the text is corrupt, 
or possibly corrupt in many cases, well, where can we stop? 
There is nc principle because the most important passages 
my be cor 2 >t* How does Spinoza answer that? 

. * . At on the contrary, I have shown that my object 
lias b i a to prevent the clear and uncorrupted 
pass a* 3 being accommodated to and corrupted by the 
fault} one3; neither does the fact that some passages 
are cc .nipt warrant us in suspecting all* No book 
ever v 3 completely free from faults, yet I would ask, 
v/ho si psets all books to be everywhere faulty? 

Surely 10 one, especially when the phraseology is 
clear nd the intention of the author plain* 

In otl r words, no serious danger comes, especially since 
the princi] 3 , of which he will make great use in the next 
four chaptc 3 , that the crucially important passages, those 
regarding < iduct, no errors have crept in. For example, 
there has 1 ver been any question about the fact that the 
Bible forbS 3 theft or murder. These passages are not 
corrupted* And Spinoza would say that is no accident, 
because the 3 things are so simple, that they could never be 
an object t any doubt by any scribe however stupid or 
superstitic s he might be* And then, on page 155* the 
second par; ,raph. 

have now finished the task I set myself with 
reaps to the books of the Old Testament* We may 
easil] conclude from vjhat has been said, that before 
the tii^a cf the Maccabees there was no canon of sacred 
books but that those which we now possess v/ere 
select* d from a multitude of others at the period of 
the res toration of the Temple by the Pharisees (who 
also instituted the set form of prayers), vdio are alone 
responsible for their acceptance. Those, therefore, 
v/ho wpuld demonstrate the authority of Holy Scripture, 
are bound to show the authority of each separate book; 
it is ot enough to prove the Divine origin of a single 
book m order to infer the Divine origin of the rest* 

In th< case we should have to assume that the council 
of Phi lsees was, in its choice of books, infallible, 
and tl s could never be proved. 

Here 1 brings out very clearly what the issue is. The 
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divinity, to translate it more literally, 
xf the Bible, and therefore each individual book. 

■aids on the divinity, authority, of the compilers 
because what preceded the canon is not 
> us except in this canon collection. And that 
And so X think Spinoza leaves no doubt, in 
* polemical language which he uses, that this is 
tant objective which he has in mind, in all 
.y merely philological discussion. The 
the Bible would depend, among other things, on 
t the Bible is uniquely preserved, free from 
/ruption, and so on, and would also have tovhave 
of lucidity, or clarity, which we would expect 
f an historical part, and the Bible does contain 
Arts. With these remarks that is practically 
;.s discussion of the Old Testament. In the next 
ims to the New Testament. And there is only 
m the New Testament. He has an apology for 
'.s the subject to which we have to turn now. 

. was a solitary individual—Hobbes, a few men 
. . There was a group of men, a kind of church 
jh played a considerable role in this half¬ 
's, or rationalistic movement, and these were 
The Socinians, with whom Spinoza had seme 
, who went very far in many respects. Now the 
re very rationalist, which means, they accepted 
y of the Bible on the basis of rational argument 
for example, the miracles prove, demonstrate, 

•y of the Bible. And that is a fully valid 
n, md no other basis for the authority of the 
'.ible or necessary. But the Socinians believed 
aid establish only in this way the authority cf 
ament. The authority of the Old Testament was 
lion derivative from that of the New Testament, 
ament vouches for the divine orign of the Old 
'ou see, up to this point Spinoza remains 
how shall I say it?—in some contact with the 
/, that the Old Testament i3 not so terribly 
Especially since the Socinians said the 
>f ihe soul is not taught in the Old Testament, 
lew, and so on. Now therefore the question 13: what 
v Testament? There have been always people since 
/ho have said the Old Testament has become 
hsolete by the New Testament. The key problem 
m world, which is of course more than a 
5 the Old Testament. At least it is more 
:.s problem. Therefore we must see what Spinoza’s 
ird the New Testament is. To understand let us 
he title of Chapter 11. 
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iry whether the apostles wrote their epistles 
‘ties and prophets, or merely as teachers; and 
anation of what is meant by an apostle. 

?t is the general answer: 

r) 

-re—what would be the conclusion. The New 
is a much higher 3tatus than the Old Testamertb. 
e is reason in the New Testament; the Old Testament 
.on. That is what he suggests. But you have a 


ir) 

i to the details later. But only the main point, 
hen turn to the end of Chapter 10, when he says, 

, is time to examine the books of the New 
.so in the same manner. 

>e time has now come for examining in the same 
the books in the New Testament; but as I learn 
le task has been already performed by men highly 
i in science and languages, and as I do not 
possess a knowledge of Greek sufficiently exact 
f task; lastly, as we have lost the originals 
e books which were written in Hebrew, I prefer 
Line the undertaking. However, I will touch on 
joints which have most bearing on my subject in 
.lowing chapter. 

other words, he will limit himself entirely to 
Ispensable for his purpose. Now the books of the 
it, he says, and what does the title say? 

es of the Apostles.) 

the New Testament identical with the Epistles of 

5? 


Lhe Gospels too.) 

j the first sign we get. We must see what he does 
spels. We cannot read everything. Let us turn 
, paragraphs 2-4. 

11 the arguments employed by Moses in the five 
ire to be understood in a similar manner; they 
& drawn from the armoury of reason, but are 
nodes of expression calculated to instil with 
;y, and present vividly to the Imagination the 
ns of God. 
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Hoirever, I do not wish absolutely to deny that 
the prophets ever argued from revelation; I only 
mainta l i tha t the prophets made more legitimate use 
of argu lent in proportion as their knowledge approached 
more nrly to ordinary knowledge, and by this we 
know th:.t they possessed a knowledge above the ordinary, 
inasmu; \ as they proclaired absolute dogmas, decrees, 
or jud ; ients. 

More 1 erally, that they possess supra-rational 
knowledge# 

Thus M -as, the chief of the prophets, never used 
legit! te argument, and, on the other hand, . • 

You se . that he says in passing* That is of course a 
very malic! ..s remark. The greater the prophet the less 
legitimate- Ue doesn’t deny that Moses uses arguments, but 
not legit in ,e arguments. Therefore the Old Testament is 
in its owr ’ >der at aiding based entirely on supra-natural 
knowledge- - -t on the contrary. • . 

. . . ie long deductions and arguments of Paul, such 
as w 3 f.nd in the Epistle to the Romans, are in nowise 
writie from supernatural revelation. 

T ! modes of expression and discourse adopted 
by he apostles in the Epistles, snow very clearly 
that t i latter were not written by revelation and 
Divine command, but merely by the natural powers and 
judgem it of the authors. They consist in brotherly 
admoni ions and courteous expressions such as would 
nevur be employed in prophecy, ... 

You se . That is also very nasty. The prophet is 
endowed with such a high authority, they cannot be courteous. 
Paul is cou .eous, and that proves that he was using only 
natural re& >n. The New Testament is rational. The Old 
Testamant i allegedly supra-rational, in fact, infra-rational. 
To this pas ige which we just read there is a parallel 
toward the id of the seventh chapter, to which we might 
turn, on pa j 11$, the fourth paragraph. 

W ;h religion the case is widely different. Inasmuch 
as it insists not so much in outward actions as in 
simpli Ity and truth of character, it stands outside 
the sp ;ra of law and public authority. Simplicity and 
truth r character are not produced by the constraint 
of law , nor by the authority of the state, no one 
the wh le world over can be forced or legislated into 
a stat of blessedness; the means required for such a 
consum ation are faithful and brotherly admonition, 
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sound 1 u cation, and,above all, free use of the individual 

judgme ... 

Now if ou literally put two and two together, if you 
put these t . passages together, you see that according to 
this claim e Old Testament as such has nothing to do with 
religion; j public laws. Only the New Testament has this 
character. pinoza would exempt Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, 
as we know, he -writings of Solomon because they were merely 
based on natural reason, and therefore they occupy a very 
special pos ion. So up to now, it is a clear plea for the 
supremacy o the New Testament. Now let us see how the' 
argument co .isses, on page 160, the second paragraph. 

I Jtly, the prophets only preached what we are 
assure by Scripture they had received from God, 
wheree this is hardly ever said of the Apostles in 
the Ne Testament, when they went about to preach. 

On the jontrary, we find passages expressly implying 
that t ) Apostles chose the places where they should 
preach :>n their own responsibility, for there was a 
differ ice amounting to a quarrel between Paul and 
Bamat 3 on the subject (Acts xv. 37# 3B). Often they 
wishec x> go to a place, but were prevented, as Paul 
writes Rom. i. 13, n Oftentimes I purposed to come to 
you, l u was let hitherto; ,f and in 1 Cor. xvi.12, "As 
touchi 2 our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to 
come 1 to you with the brethern, but his will was not 
at al3 to come at this time: but he will come when 
he she L have convenient time. 1 * 

f <m these expressions and differences of opinion 
among ta Apostles, and also from the fact that Scripture 
nowher testifies of them, as of the ancient prophets, 
that t jy went by the command of God, one might 
concli; 3 that they preached as well as wrote in their 
eapaci ;r of teachers, and not as prophets: 

Let us stop here. That is what he had indicated in the 
title, tha :>ostles were teachers, therefcre reasoners, and 
not prophet *, they did not base their arguments on divine 
revelation, But you see also a reference, a provisional 
reference, iich will later on be reenforced, to the 
dissensions >f ;he apostles. He will develop this later. 

Let us turr ;o the end, on page 161, line B—12. 

We nee not be deterred by the fact that all the Epistles 
begin by citing th« imprimatur of the Apostleship, 
for th Apostles, as I will shortly show, were granted, 
not or 7 the faculty of prophecy, but also the authority 
to tee h. 
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You se r he admits now that the apostles had the 
prophetic c jacities but they had also the capacity of 
teaching* w read the second paragraph* 

P, v/e have seen that the Apostles wrote their 
Epist3 i solely by the light of natural reason, we 
must i juire how they were enabled to teach by natural 
knowle ;e matters outside its scope. However, if we 
bear 5 mind what we said in Chap* VII. of this treatise 
our di ’iculty will vanish: for although the contents 
of the iible entirely surpass our understanding, we may 
safely Usecurse of them, provided. . • 

\ 

Not ,f £ -.irely";"mostly”. 

... j assume nothing not told us in Scripture: by 
the So 3 method the Apostles, from what they saw and 
heard, aid from what was revealed to them, were 
enable to fora and elicit many conclusions which they 
would ave been able to teach to men had it been 
permit Ible. 

Now le us stop here. There are two implications. 
Spinoza des s with this subject very gingerly. Now the first 
point is tl 3 . That is purely part of the external argument. 
That is no iff iculty. He says I understand by a rational 
argument, not only an argument the premises of which 
are access! le as true to natural reason, but also an 
argument wi :h 3 tarts from revealed premises can still be a 
legitimate rgument. But at the end of what you read he 
makes a reiMck, the apostles could teach, could draw 
inferences oora the revealed premises, if it were permitted 
to them. \ it does he mean by that? Permitted by whom? 

(The siate.) 

Sure. That is an indication of the problem which will 
become cle: ar later on in the last chapters. The conflict 
between th< power spiritual and the power temporal in 
Christianiy . The situation in early Christianity—a pagan 
empire and Christian community—laid the foundation, 
according to Spinoza and according also to Hobbes for the 
conflict b teen the power spiritual and the power temporal, 
vxhich in t* * form did not exist in the Old Testament— 
at least not as long as the Jewish state existed, because 
that 'was a unity, of course. Although that liras also impaired 
at the beg: ling. Now let us turn to page 162, paragraph 2. 

Further, although religion, as preached by the 
Apost] ? 3 , does not come within the sphere of reason, 
in so ar as it consists in the narration of the life 
of Ch: st, yet its essence, • • • 
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30 contains much more than meets the eye* Because 
Christ means of course also the birth, as well 
en and resurrection, we must never forget that, 
rwise it would surpass the capacity of the 
The miracles. Yes. 


* . • hich i3 chiefly moral, like the whole of Christ’s 
ciocti: s, can readily be apprehended by the natural 
facul' as of all. 


' stly, the Apostles had no lack of supernatural 
ilium: ation for the purpose of adapting the religion 
they ) d attested by signs to the understanding of 
every; e so that it might be readily received; nor for 
exhor' tions on the subject: in fact, the object of 
the £' sties is to teach and exhort men to lead that 
manne: of life which each of the Apostles judged best 
for c* firming them in religion. 
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stop here. You see here the distinction which 
en he explains the position; the apostles he says 
strictly rational teaching. Then he qualifies 
3 their premises were not rational, but they 
d to argue rationally from these premises. But 


still, the core, or the foundation of the New Testament— 


the Gospel 
You rememb 


the teaching of Christ*—that is purely rational, 
that he had already made remarks to this effect 
in the firvf two chapters of the book. The whole teaching 
of Christ ' s purely rational, and therefore the New Testament 
and the Ns Testament alone, is quasi-authoritative fbr 
reason, I ay quasi-authoritative, because since natural 
reason is . le to find out the rational morality by itself, it 
does not nerd any authority. Do you see that? Since, say, 
Marcus Aur lus could find the rational morality by himself, 
Marcus Aurelius* work is as good for moral 
as the New Testament. On the other hand, however, 
need for breaking with the New Testament, the 
t being generally accepted can furthermore be 
same purpose. That he seems to say. Here is 
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a note to -this paragraph, which 3terns from the first French 
translation of the Treatise. which used Spinoza’s marginal 
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they were translated into French. And when 
”tha whole doctrine of Christ” the French 
, "namely that which Jesus Christ had taught on 
>. and which St. Matthew mentions in Chapter 5 
You know that, we have already discussed that 
The key point as far as Spinoza was concerned 
ndraent do not resist evil. Now we know what 
dcs about that as a part of rational morality, 
her that? In the seventh chapter? This is 
m from the times. If you live in a very corrupt 
.(break in tape) 
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therefore understand him to refer to the 
.on to admonish which he had received as a 
. and not as a prophet. We have not yet made 
3 clear that the Apostles might each choose 
way of teaching, but only that by virtue of 
josoleship they were teachers as well as 

n 

*ee this? Not only prophets, but also teachers* 
.0 prophets; never forget that. But the empha3i3 

’S. 


jwever, if we call reason to our aid we shall 
see that an authority to teach implies 
by to choose the method. 

clear* If someone is made a Professor, even an 
by this very fact he has a certain freedom 
3 how of his teaching. That is dear. Now it 
be clear in the case of the apostles* Now let us 
is driving at with that* 

nevertheless be, perhaps more satisfactory to 
1 our proofs from Scripture; we are there plainly 
at each Apostle chose ids particular method 
/. 20): "Yea, so have I strived to preach 
pel, not where Chri3t was named, lest I sh ould 
pen another man’s foundation*" If all the 
3 had adopted the same method of teaching, and 
built up the Christian religion on the same 
ion, Paul would have had no reason to call the 
a fellow-Apostle "another man’s foundation," 
i as it would have been identical with his own: 
ling it another man’s proved that each Apostle 
o his religious instruction on different 
Ions, thus resembling other teachers who have 
air own method, and prefer instructing quite 
b people who have never learnt under another 
whether the subject be science, languages, or 
a indisputable truths of mathematics* Furthermore, 
o through the Epistles at all attentively, we 
ae that the Apostles, while agreeing about 
a itself, are at variance as to the feundati ens 
s on. 

, Now he is gradually disclosing what he means 
aality of the apostolic teaching* Well, let '.is see. 

n order to strengthen men’3 religion, and show 
at salvation depends solely on the grace of God, 
that no one can boast of works, but only of 
and that no one can be justified by works 



(Rom* ii* 27, 20); in fact, he preaches the complete 
cioctr s of predestination. 

You e vhat he is driving at. The apostle3 were 
Reaches, d tore;;. Hence disputes. The prophets, on the other 
hand-—the”* d"~TlTnba merit prophets—-used chiefly imagination, 
lienee, as said in Chapter 2, also disagree?®nt3. These 
two argume s are meant to meet. You know, when he speaks 
about the Jca ct that the prophets say very different things 
because im- ins. t ion is varia et in const an s, varying and not 
reliable. n the case of the apos tl os”Hegi v e s different 
reasons, b the result is the same. As far as the appstles 
go, either hey used philosophy, as did Paul. Then they 
brought in he mixture of the pure teaching of Christ vith 
pagan phil ophy; arri that culminated in scholasticism. 

That is of oursa the complication. Or they did not bring 
in philoso y. Then they preserved the prejudices of the 
Jews, But hen what about the pure teaching of Christ? 
Disregard?.: ■ completely what the apostles taught? How does 
he call th teaching of the apostles, in relation to the 
teaching o Chnst? The foundations. In other words, then 
you have t mere preachment of morality without the 
foundation . And therefore you cannot leave it at the 
beaching o the Cospels proper themselves. Spinoza seems to 
suggest th e can be agreement in religion, going together 
with disag ement regarding the foundations. That is th® 
very spool . contention which he makes here. But of course 
one must r se the question, can Paul’s foundations justify 
the true r igion? That question will come up in the next 
section we iscuss, also in this form: can Paul’s dogmas be 
used as a unb.M hi on for the true moral teaching? A 

question w. .ch is absolutely essential for Spinoza’s argument, 
for the fo owing reason. He denies all speculative truth to 
the Bible. The Bible is true only regarding its moral teaching. 
You rememt , that was the great theme. But how can this 
be--since l-Ke true moral teaching mu3t bo based on the true 
theoretica teaching? The Bible supplies a basis for the 
allegedly £<rue morality, by its teaching divine providence, 

/ for exampl But if its teaching is false, can it really 
(be the has ; of th© true morality? That is the great 
question. r 13 not what Spinoza suggests to be the true 
morality, o. the morality of the Bible, not something which 
is tolerabl e> for practical purposes, for popular instruction, 
but not identical with true morality. That something of 
this kind is, necessary can be shown from the outset as 
follows. <pinoca allows the statesman a very great moral 
latitude, reminding of Machiavelli. A latitude which is 
incompatib/r with strictly understood Biblical principles. 

He cannot have his latitude of political morality without a 
break with bLblioal morality anyway. And this latitude is 
a part of -Mi® true rational morality as he conceives of it. 
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At th end of this chapter, you have seen a reference 
which :\3 n P uninteresting, when he speaks of the Jews. Th< 
others who ^reached to the Jews, i.e. despisers of philosoply— 
does tlis Patement have any bearing, any substance? What 
do you thi c, Rabbi ? 

(Voul that refer to his own excommunication?) 

That would be too weak an argument. Why should he call 
the Jew 3 d spisers of philosophy, rather than the Christians 

too? Esca >e there were also Christians who were extrema. 

\ 

(Tier were nany statements which were opposed to 
philosophy even though there vere Jewish philosophers.) 

Well, fhat in the difference between Judaism and 
Ghristiini r in this respect? 

(Will the emphasis is on law In Judaism. . •) 

Much M&re. 

(And i faith in Christianity; and therefore philosophy 
was very r Levant to Christianity to justify faith, whereas 
philosophy say break down the basis cf law in Judaism, and 
hence may ba dangerous, and was vieva-d as dangerous by 
many psopL°„) 

Well, if course by many people, There were also many 

Christians /ho regarded philosophy as dangerous, but I 

think the lin point is this. Surely in Judaism the dogyna 

is much mcr 3 implicit, a kind of agreement of the community, 
as it is c Lied in Islam, than in the formulations of 
Christianity. That is quite true. Bat quite empirically 
speaking, man can be a first-rate authority in Judaism, 
traditions'/ ly speaking, who does not have an inkling of 
philosophy. That is absolutely impossible in Christianity. 

A fully co latent Christian teachjr must have had some 
philosophi training. Philosophy was somehow accepted through 
the mere f it that not only the apostles, but the church 
fathers, w ra the founders—formed the decisive part of 
Christian! 7 . And the place of che ihurch fathers is taken 
by the Tal idic rabbis who kept philosophy back. Well, one 
can also i lustrate it by the two moot famous medieval 
authoritie in Christianity, on "lie one hand, and Judaism, 
on the oth ?i Thomas Aquinas and Ma:_monides„ Now both 
wrote theo ogieal and philosophical things, but in a very 
different ay. When Maimonides uses the ward philosophy, 
or philoso iers, it invariably means non-Jews. That you 
could spea of a Jewish philosopher took some generations 
after Maim aides, if my knowledge is correct. Surely not in 



Maimomides* 'Whereas in the Christian tradition, for example, 
ph j3.oso.phia hrlstia , is a term used by Augustine. I don’t 
Believe"tha one could speak in the older Judaism of the 
philosophy ’ Moses. But today the old words have lost 
their conto s, therefore that doesn*t mean much. But that 
1 chink was impossible. Christianity was to that extent a 
kind of syn esis of Judaism and Greece, which Judaism 
itself was it. And the only ana logon you have in Jewish 
history, Pb o of Alexandria, characteristically does not 
play any ro i in traditional Judism. That remained a kind 
of curiosit . belonging to a special period, but did not form 
the charact • of Judaism. On Maimonides I am 99*9 per cent 
sure that 3 im right. And I know also that for about one 
or two gene :.tion3 after him he is sometimes called 
philosopher ay Jews, but that was afterv, r ards. The general 
usage—when \e speaks of philosophers he invariably means 
non-J ews. 

{I was rendering vrould Avicenna be a Jewish philosopher?) 

Who ? 

(Avice la.) 

Avicen is a Muslim. No, no. But even there, even in 
Islam the f >blera also exists. Islam is in this respect 
perhaps in >.e middle, between Christianity and traditional 
Judaism. 1 other words, the teacher, the religious teacher, 
is also pri rily the expositor of the law, i.e. of what 
is to be done or omitted. There is no strict parallel to 
theology in Tudaism and Christianity, to revealed theology. 

Fnat took c thi3 similar function was called in Islam, 

Kalam, whit means literally something like dialectics, but 
which i 3 ir .'act something like apologetics. Defending the 
lav; against .unbelievers: not a positive doctrine the way it is 
in Christie Ity, Christianity has much more taken over 
from the theoretical notions of the Greeks than Judaism 
and Islam. As regards the usage in Islamic world, I simply 
know much 3 ss about it, and so I can’t say. But I think 
there was s me thing similar. I remember when I was much 
younger anc I wrote an article on a subject in this field, 
and I trans ited the Arabic word, falasafa, which is just 
an Arabic 1 inscription of the Greek word philosopher, and 
I sent it io an orientalist journal. It was returned to me 
with the dc iaration that apparently I don’t know anything, 
the 7 / 0 rd fa isafa does not mean philosopher, it means 
heretic, f v this was of course, the gross ignorance I am 
3 orry to Sc of the man who wrote this letter. But he had 
on the otht hand one true point. In the common usage— 
he did not iow the philosophic books written by a Muslim— 
but in the oomon books especially written by the theologians, 
philosophei frequently meant a heretic and nothing else. 
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Vhich shows hat* Which shows that this was also an exti aneou-s, 
jus pact bhi ir. itself. But I would like fcc add that 
•/hersas tra ticnal Islam, since I don f t know what century, 
accepted th science of Kalara, as they call it, which can 
loosely be lied theological apologetics. And it was oven 
c/iught, the are such things in Cairo and other places 
as a uatter f course* In Judaism it was never part of 
official trWnirg, even though it existed. True and genuine 
Jewish lear ng does not necessarily Include it. There 
wore of course puite a few Jewish writers, Jewish rabbis 
-fio knew ph// osephy very well. They played a great part, 

But not fro^ the: point of view of the Jev/ish tradition 
proper. An Spinoza in this respect, I believe, does net 
say anythin which is unfair. Although he uses very strong 
language, 

I thin we have now finished the part which is most 
peripheral the subjects discussed in this department, but 
I am absolu ly opposed to picking when studying a book, 
that one sh Id only take the part which is immediately 
relevant, s ce the argument immediately relevant to us. 
the politic argument here, is inextricably linked with the 
theological art of it. One has at least to take cognizance 
of it, VJha Spinoza does in the next four chapters, up to 
Chapter 15- hat is the conclusion of the theological 
discussion. f<r oper—is to dratf the conclusions and find a 
Biblical ta hi rig which he can 3till regard as authoritative, 
and yet v/hi gives him the freedom for politics and for 
political organization which he needs* We have then to come 
to the poli J cal teaching proper in Chapter 16, Now are 
there any p nts you would like to bring up regarding our 
subject? ¥ must never forget that these discussions, of 
which Spino T s Tiieologico-Political Treatise is an important 
document—i is of cburse j"" but ‘of* 1 ' wh'tch it "'id not the only 
orie—that i one of the key presuppositions of the modern, 
liberal, sec</ilariStic world. The arguments today are 
entirely different; things are raised which were wholly 
unknown in inoza’s time, and the argument in detail is 
entirely di ererrt, But the fundamental problem is the sans, 
and one can nly say it was stated—the fundamental problem®** 
was stated course with much greater force in this crucial 
period, whe the problem came into the open, than it is 
stated now. Nov; it has become a tacit implication of the 
present-day eculari3tic position* In order to reach 
claity abou the fundamental problem involved, it is much 
better to re^d the surlier thinkers than today* Today the 
fundamental robleras are obscure, because the tradition of 
liberalism, ecularism, has become established and the 
traditions are not likely to face the question of their own 
foundation. What was once true of the religious tradition, 
that it was oo easy-going, had too secure a position, is 
now true of its enemy* It takes itself for granted* Is 
their any p nt you would like to take up? Well, then we will 
meet again \ Thursday* 
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Wa have come now to the absolutely central section of 
Spinoza^ Theologico-Political Treatise, which is not 
necessarily the center of his political teaching narrowly 
understood, but of the overall teaching, We should begin 
from the beginning. If we take the broadest basis, which 
is in no way controversial, at least is generally accepted. 

It is generally admitted that we have to understand cur 
civilization, our culture, or whatever you call it, the 
modern world, which i3 primarily western world, but which 
has a strange capacity to spread, I do not go into the 
question whether this is in itself a sound beginning of 
reflection to understand our culture, our civilization— 
whether in strict thought one does not presuppose universal 
standards in order properly to analyze any given civilisation 
In a very simple way, you cannot speak of our culture or 
this culture, without having a previous conception of what 
is a culture, which is not this or that. And that surely 
precedes any analysis of historical phenomena. That is 
clear. But let us not go into that subtlety now. 

Mow our culture, the modem world, modern thought: a 
very common view is that is secularized Biblical thought. 

For eicample, modern democracy is a secularized version of 
the discovery of the dignity of the individual soul. Even 
capitalism—as you know there is a doctrine according to 
ivhich capitalism stems from Puritanism. Which means that 
is the secularized form or consequence of Puritanism, of 
Gal v inis tic Christian doctrine. Now however this may be, 
what does secularization mean? The word has a perfectly 
clear meaning when we speak of the secularization of 
monasteries under Henry VIII, meaning that they lost their 
original function of religious works as they were understood 
by the Catholic Church, and were given to the secular power, 
to dispose of them as he saw fit; for example, for making 
schools, establishing schools there, but also just selling 
them. Secularization; that has a clear meaningo What does 
secularisation mean when applied to thought? It surely 
means, at minimum, a modification of Biblical thought, 
otherwise one would not speak of secularization of that. 

But this secularization can mean two very different things. 

A, a corruption of Biblical thought, or B, a perfection of 
Biblical thought. These are the two interesting alternative 
To take the latter view. That was the Hegelian interpretati 
of modern thought. That modern thought, modern political 
thought, was a perfection, the completion, of the Christian 
teaching. The modem state succeeded in reconciling the 
Bible with the world, with the saeculum. And he meant this — 
the Reformation began it by abolishing the difference 
between the clergy and the laity, and the French Revolution 
completed it by making the principle of the dignity of each 
individual, or the rights of man, the effective political 
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Nov; let us see what appeared in the Theologieo~Political 
T reat ise up to now as the fundamental proECem* weThave seen 
that 'Spinoza has shown a definite preference for democracy 
in Chapter Five. Democracy is understood as self-govern¬ 
ment of the people, and that means that the people are not 
subject to anyone. The people do not obey anyone. Does 
this ring a bell, after today’s report? The people do not 
obey anyone. What does the Bible teach? 

(Obedience) 

Obedience. In other words, in this politically most 
important case, the people as a collective, it doesn’t apply. 
Eut I do not want to pursue this line of argument now. I 
want to pursue it as follows. Let us assume that this is 
democracy—self-government. On what ground is democracy 
preferred. We must try to answer this question on the basis 
of the evidence we have up to now, later we will find others. 
Tlie argument was officially based on the Bible as the 
authority. And that moans the Bible contains the all- 
important truth, vihich is supra-rational, and the revealed 
character of which is confirmed or guaranteed by miracles. 

That was the position which Spinoza presupposes, to which 
ha refers again as we have seen—when he speaks in the 
concluding chapter of the true doctrine of the Bible, which 
has to be accepted—he mentioned the fact-one reason is 
confirmation by miracles. But what have we learned up to 
now* In the first place, miracles do not confirm anything. 
Miracles are not possible, and/or not knowable. In practice 
this amounts to the same thing. Secondly, the Bible does 
not contain the authentic record of revelation. For example, 
Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch, and therefore 
what we read about the revelation there was written by 
people who could not have been eye-witnesses. To say 
nothing of the fact that the Bible is poorly compiled and 
poorly preserved. The third point is the one which is 
most immediately relevant. The teaching of the Bible in 
speculative matters is not super-rational, but infra¬ 
rat ional. Imagination, et cetera. The moral teaching of 
the Bible is sound, and in this respect no corruption of 
the text is to be feared. The Bible is then the document 
of revelation authoritative In its moral teaching. In all 
other respects it entitles everyone equally, to judge for 
himself. The moral matters it determines our judgment. 

In all other matters it entitles everyone, even obliges 
everyone, equally to judge for himself. There cannot be 
any authority except in moral matters narrowly understood. 
Hence democracy. The Bible authorizes everyone equally to 
judge; that is democracy. For if everyone has the right to 
judge in matters spiritual, naturally he would have all the 
more that right In natters temporal. That is a good argument. 
Do you see that? I mean, that is not 3tated in this form 




by Spinoza, bat that is what is suggested by the whole 
argument• 

But here a difficulty arises. How is this authority of 
the Bible limited to moral principles possible? Spinoza 
said that the true morals and politics is based on the true 
theoretical or speculative teaching. The Bible however 
sets forth a speculative teaching which contradicts the 
true speculative teaching. The simplest example Providence, 
which we have discussed on another occasion. The Bible 
teaches Providence, reward of the just, punishment of the 
unjust; and reason says with Solomon one fate meets the 
just and the unjust. Therefore we begin to suspect that 
the moral teaching set forth by the Bible is not even the 
true moral teaching. We have only one clear indication of 
that now, and that was the discussion of the command: do 
not resist evil, which Spinoza interprets away, as you will 
recall,by saying this is good advice only under very bad 
circumstances—complete corruption—-and cannot be understood, 
as a moral teaching, possible. 

Now, after these general remarks let us turn to our 
text, and we begin with Chapter 12. Now at the beginning cf 
Chapter 12, we don’t have to read that, Spinoza makes this 
assertion. And here we have to follow the argument very 
closely. The word of God—I must mention the pre-history 
which you didn’t mention in your paper. Spinoza has shown 
the poor character of the text of the Bible—corruption and 
all thi3 kind of thing. And of course people will accuse 
him as a very impious man that he desecrates the most holy. 
And then he says, I don’t do that at all because the word 
of God is not in any letter or letters, or parchment or ink, 
but in the heart of man, i.e. in his interpretation, in 
the human mind. The opposite view is that of the carnal 
Jews, and especially of the Sadduccees. You see, here he 
uses this thing I mentioned before. The Sadduccees were 
those who did not believe in resurrection, and they were 
also particularly scriptural. The Pharisees admitted an 
oral law not contained in the Pentateuch, and belief in 
resurrection. The Sadduccees rejected this oral law and 
rejected resurrection. They were particularly heretical. 

And Spinoza says these heretical people who stick to the 
letter of the text, they are my enemies and they are yours. 
But this is irrelevant. The crucial point i3 thi3. The 
word of God is the true religion, i.e. the true faith. 

Now what does this mean. Let us turn first to a somewhat 
later passage on page 169, second paragraph. It begins as 
follows, n Let us now see what has to be properly understood 
by the word of God.” Do you have that? 
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I think I have now sufficiently shown in what 
respect Scripture should be accounted sacred and Divine; 
we may now see what should rightly be understood by 
the expression, the Word of the Lord; debar (the 
Hebrevf original) signifies v/ord, speech, command, and 
thing. The causes for which a thing is in Hebrew 
said to be to God, or is referred to Him, have been 
already detailed in Chap. I., and we can therefrom 
easily gather what meaning Scripture attaches to the 
phrases, the word, the speech, the command, or the 
thing of God. I need not, therefore, repeat what I 
there said, nor what was shown under the third head 
in the chapter on miracles. It is enou$i to mention^ 
the repetition for the better understanding of what I 
am about to say—viz., that the Word of the Lord when 
it has reference to anyone but God Himself, signifies 
that Divine law treated of in Chap. IV.; in other 
words, religion, universal and catholic to the whole 
human race, as Isaiah describes it (chap. i. 10), 
teaching that the true wav of life consists, not in 
ceremonies, but in charity, and a true heart, and 
calling it indifferently God’s Law and God’s Word. 

Nov/ let us stop here. Do you remember that chapter on 
the divine law? Chapter 4. That is the first light we get 
hare. The word of God is the true religion, is the true 
faith, is identical with tha divine law as described in 
Chapter 4, and that is the universal, or catholic religion. 

(That law as he described it, although it was universal 
•was not, as he says here, a true heart in charity. It was 
knowledge or the attempt to understand the intellect of God.) 

Very good, let us keep that in mind. You have touched 
already on the crucial difficulty. Spinoza changes the 
meaning of that universal of this divine law in order to 
make possible a provisional identification of the divine law 
in Chapter 4 with the basic teaching of the Bible. And 
what happened in this fourth chapter is that he identifies 
them—this divine law, divine law equal to the revealed law— 
to make it more simple. And then that of course also to 
show its inequality. What he means of course is they are 
unequal. But for provisional purposes he identifies them. 

Let us read the immediate sequel, where you left off. 

The expression is also used . . . 

Hot "expression”; "the V/ord of God." 

... used metaphorically for the order of nature and 
destiny (which, indeed, actually depend and follow 
from the eternal mandate of the Divine nature), 



■and especially for such parts of such order as were 
foreseen by the prophets, for the prophets did not 
perceive future events as the result of natural causes, 
but as the fiats and decrees of God* 

Do you see something here already? The word of God 
ir.eens the order of nature. But in the Bible it means the 
order of nature as the prophets understood it, i.e. as the 
prophets misunderstood it. So that is not an interesting 
meaning for the word. 

Lastly, it is employed for the command of any prophet, 
in so’ far as he had perceived it by his peculiar 
faculty or prophetic gift, and not by the natural 
light of reason; this use springs chiefly from the 
unusual prophetic conception of God as a legislator, 
ahich ere remarked in Chap. IV. 

Now, what i 3 the validity of this conception of God 
as legislator according to Spinoza? It is untrue. So in 
other’words, the word of God ha3 three different meanings, 
of whicn two are sub-rational, infra-rational* The only 
interesting one is that which identifies the word of God 
with the divine law as defined in Chapter 4. ThataLone 
is truly the word of God. Now go on where we left off. 

There are, then, three causes for the Bible’s being 
called the 'ford of God: because it teaches true 
religion, of which God is the eternal Founder; 

Eternal author. Let us keep literal because it is of 
s ok . 1 o interest. ”0f which God is the eternal author.” Yes. 

. . . because it narrates predictions of future events 
as though they were decrees of God; because . * 

Mo* no. That is another meaning. The first is the 
true religion, the second because it narrates the prediction 
of future events as decrees of God, Yes. And finally . • « 

... because its actual authors ... 

Yes. True authors. Authors. Yes. 

. . . its true authors generally perceived things not 
by their ordinary natural faculties, but by a power 
peculiar to themselves, and introduced these things 
perceived, as told them by God. 

Do you see? God the author in one place; the prophets 
the authors in the other place. God was not the author of 
these narrations, the prophets were the authors. The 



prophots introduce God as speaker. There is only one word 
of God in -.ihich God is the author, and that is the divine 
law. That is clear from what he says. Yes. 

Reads: 

(Although Scripture contains much that. . .subject?) 

Yes, from the higher, from what deserves it most. You 
see, well in many other things; when you say a man, meaning 
a male human being, you don’t mean a baby by that. The 
name applies to the most perfect of that kind. If you say 
to a fellow: bring me a horse. And he brings you a colt. 

You tell him: I told you to bring a horse, not a colt* 
Obviously a colt is a horse, but it is not quite a her se. 

The name horse is given primarily to the comolete and perfect 
horse. And that applies generally. The name is given 
from the more deserving from the higher, and therefore the 
name, word, God refers primarily to what is the word of God 
in the fbllesfc sense, and that is divine law as defined in 
Chapter 4. Now go on. 

We can thus easily see how God can be said to be 
the Author of the Bible: it is because of the true 
religion therein contained, and not because He wished 
to communicate to men a certain number of books. We 
can also learn from hence the reason for the division 
into Old and New Testament. It was made because the 
prophets who preached religion before Christ, preached 
it as a national law in virtue of the covenant entered 
into under Moses ; while the Apostles who came after 
Christ, preached it to all men as a universal religion 
solely in virtue of Christ’s Passion: 

You see, signs about resurrection again. That goes 
through. 


... the cause for the division is not that the two 
parts are different in doctrine, nor that they were 
vjritten a3 originals of the covenant, nor, lastly, 
that the catholic religion (which is in entire 
harmony with our nature. . . 

No, that is weak. Which is most natural, maxima naturails . 

... was new except in relation to those who had not 
known it: "it was in the world,” as John the 
Evangelist says, "and the world knew it not.” 

Stop here. You see, he always finds a Biblical 
quotation which somehow fit3. Let us come back to the main 
point. The word of God is the true religion, the divine 
law, or the universal or catholic religion. And this 
religion is taught equally in both Testaments. But that is 



an understatement. Because if you remember what he said 
in Chapter 4, it would be wrong—why limit yourself to the 
Old and New Testament? This divine law is identical ’with 
the natural law, as he understands natural law. This 
natural lav/ is taught also elsewhere. It is taught every¬ 
where where rational people speak. Therefore it is natural 
go the highest degree. The real conclusion is—what? If 
the word of God is the divine law a3 defined in Chapter 4, 
what i3 the conclusion regarding the Bible? 

(he do not need it.) 

\ 

We do not need it. The Bible might have all kind3 of 
other uses, but for that purpose we do not need it. 

What Spinoza must now try to do is to bridge the gap 
between that divine law and the Bible. He makes clear in 
the sequel—we can disregard this here—the word of God 
thus understood cannot be corrupted in the way in which book 
can be corrupted. That’s clear. Because it is not written 
down. But the really important part of the argument 
continues on page 172, paragraph three. 

As this corner-stone is intact, we must perforce 

admit the same of whatever other passages are in¬ 
disputably dependent on it . . . 

No, I am sorry, I have to add something which we over¬ 
looked. Now he refers to the Bible. And he finds out what 
is the essence of the sum of the Bible. And the answer is: 
to love God above everything else, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. On the basis of the Biblical passage. That’s 
clear. Nov/ what he does is then this. Wte t was the formula 
the sum of the divine law in Chapter 4? 

(Love of God.) 

Yes, intellectual love of God. And now, what is the nu 
of the Bible? Love of God—intellectual is dropped, plus 
love of neighbor. An enormous difference. They are now 
somehow identified. And we vd.ll see later on that this is 
of crucial importance. Nov/ does he go on from there? 

As this corner-stone . . . 

This is the corner-stone, love of God plus love 
of neighbor. 


• • • i3 intact, we must perforce admit the same 
of whatever other passages are indisputably dependent 
on it, and are also fundamental, as, for instance, that 
a God exists, that He foresees all things, that He is 
Almigity . . . 



Kore literally, that he exercises Providence for all, 
i.ore than that. 

(I thought he di.dn f t believe in Providence.) 

He is now speaking of the premises, or conclusions, from 
the love of God and love of neighbor. He raises the 
question, what are the conditions which must be fulfilled if 
the love of God and love of neighbor is to be the end of 
man. Surely Spinoza could have done that, but you have to 
go through—in order to understand the dilemma, you have to 
consider each formula by itself. Mow, the characteristic 
thing is Providence. There can be doubt that he means that . 

... that He is Almighty, that by His decree the 

good prosper and the -wicked come to naught, and, finally, 

that our salvation depends solely on His grace. 

These are doctrines which Scripture plainly teaches 
throughout, and which it is bound to teach, else all 
the rest would be empty and baseless; 

V/ait a second. In other words, what Spinoza says 
row, that love of God, which is not intellectual love of 
God, plus love of neighbor, would be baseless without 
the belief in Providence, in particular without belief in 
divine reward and punishment. Yes, go on. 

. . . nor can we be less positive about other moral 
doctrines, which plainly are built upon this universal 
foundation—for instance, to uphold justice, to aid 
the weak, to do no murder, to covet no man T s goods, 

&c. Precepts, I repeat, such a3 these, human malice 
and the lapse of ages are alike powerless to destroy, 
for if any part of them perished, its loss would 
immediately be supplied from the fundamental principle, 
especially the doctrine of charity, which is everyth ere 
in both Testaments extolled above all others. 

So, in other words, Spinoza changes the picture still 
a bit, and says, it is not simply love of God and love of 
neighbor, but charity, meaning, love of neighbor. That is 
the crucial point: love of neighbor. Now we touch here 
on the most interesting problem of the whole work. I will 
explain that. The root of the Bible from which everything 
else—the foundation, is the commandment to love thy 
neighbor as thyself. This is not possible without belief 
in God as the creator of all men. And furthermore, it is 
not possible without belief in Providence. Spinoza says 
now that is the divine law, i.e., the natural law as 
defined in Chapter 4. V7as there any reference to love of 
neighbor in Chapter 4? None. Chapter 4 was only concerned 



with the perfection of the indiridual, i.e,» vdth the 
liberation of the individual from the passions, which blind 
and disturb. The relation toother men was strictly subordinate 
to this consideration. It was a strictly egotistic morality. 
Spinoza then implies—I know that I have not yet proved that; 
but I put it this way in order to show that the matter is 
not so trivial—Spinoza implies that the commandment, love 
thy neighbor like thyself, is tenable only in a theological 
context, only in a context which cannot be supported by 
natural reason. Is this not strange? I read to you a 
parallel from a later thinker who has certain things in 
common with Spinoza, Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin'of 
I nequality , in that edition ’which 1 use’7"~Xron, page 11(3. 

ITe speak’s of pity, of the natural passion of pity,"which 
instead of this sublime maxim of rational justice—do to 
the other as you wish that one does to you—that is the 
sublime max3.ni of rational justice. Pity inspires all men 
with this other maxim of natural goodness, not reasoned 
goodness, which is much less perfect but perhaps more 
useful than the preceding one,” And what does this natural 
goodness dictate? Do your good vdth the least evil to others 
that is possible. You see Rousseau is completely silent 
about love thy neighbor like thyself in the positive sense. 

He takes a more limited view: do to the others what you wish 
to do oneself. That is noble, sublime, but it is perhaps 
less useful, as he expresses hiaself cautiously, than the 
one do your'good with the least evil to others that is 
possible, './hat. does this imply, the latter formula? 

Pursue your good with the least hurt of others that is 
possible. 

(Essentially it implies that it is impossible to do an 
act which is only good, that is, that in any good act . . .) 

Be more precise. 

(That in the pursuit of your own true virtue you should 
try to avoid hurting other persons.) 

He didn*t say anything of virtue. Pursue your interest 
with the minimum harm to others. You necessarily do harm 
to others. But if you are a decent fellow you will keep it 
at a minimum. Therefore sel f-iove—love thyself—is 
incompatible with loving the other like thyself. You give 
yourself natural reason for that command, and that is the 
command which Spinoza gives here. We find another example 
of that in Locke. V/hen Locke speaks of she fundamental 
reason, the basic principle is self-preservation. Simple. 

And self-preservation is—according to the general teaching- 
compatible vdth the self-preservation of everyone else. 

But Locke has to admit, seemingly grudgingly, there are 
conflicts, and what takes place in case of conflict? 
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If it does not come into conflict with your self-preservation— 
me first. This fundamentally is the same thing which 
Spinoza has in mind. The problem is how to reconcile it 
with some social order. That he will try to do. That is 
crucial. So, he has his eyes open. He rejects the Biblical 
principle of conscience, not only certain special doctrines 
of the Bible like Bilian’s she-ass, or so, but the very 
cert er of the Bible: love thy neighbor like thyself is 
the nan-rational teaching. This will come out more clearly 
later. Yes? 

(lecause charity is an untenable doctrine according 
to natural reason, what haopenis to his emphasis on charity 
with religious toleration?) 

That is a very good question, but you should be able to 
answer that. 

(Well, I take it he wants to preserve charity, religious 
toleration, I mean, the balance of religious opinion. ... 
but doesn’t affect the practice of the philosopher.) 

D5.d you ever hear the expression "argument ad hominem"? An 
argument which does not claim to be simply true, but is 
based on the premises which the opponent asserts. Can you 
give me a convenient example? Well, for example, one may 
argue about social science in a discussion on the premise 
that science must be value free. The man who does not 
believe that social science can be value free views that 
as an argument ad hominem, because the opponent grants it. 

(As I understand it, it means directed to undermining 
the credibility of the statement.) 

Not necessarily. I think I understand what you mean 
by that. Let us first see what Spinoza does. Spinoza says: 
you believers in the Bible, if you read the Bible carefully 
and sincerely you come back ultimately to the principle of 
charity. And now reminding you of your principle, I tell 
you that your practice of persecution oontradicts your 
principle. That is an argument which stands on its own 
feet. The question arises then: is charity as taught by 
the Bible a rational principle? Spinoza thinks no. There¬ 
fore his plea for freedom of speech cannot be based on the 
Biblical principle of charity, but must have another 
foundation. And we must try to find it when we start on 
Chapter 20. This much is clear. Now you raise the entirely 
different though very important question: is Spinoza not 
dishonest? Does it not simply amount to that? 

(In that sense the whole book is dishonest.) 
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Sure, Spinoza knows that. Spinoza’s theological 
doctrine has exactly the character, in this respect, as the 
noble lie in the Platonic sense. 

(As what?) 

The noble lie in the Platonic sense. He accepted the 
fact that the Bible enjoyd the greatest authority. And 
therefore he tries on this given premise to reach what he 
regards as the best possible, the most rational, solution. 
The most rational solution on the given premises is of 
course not necessarily the most, rational solution simply. 
That is the problem. Did I dispose of your problem? 

(. . . Chapter 20. . .) 

That we must see. In other words, what we have to 
look for—stated more generally: a large part of the work, 
the largest part of this work is based on Biblical premises, 
however differently he interprets these passages than the 
theologians do. Since he denies the authority of the Bible, 
his own. teaching cannot be identical with that, with the 
Biblicist part of his argument. We must find his purely 
rat ions. L argument. Now there is one way of doing that 
simply and that is to study the Political Treatise which is 
no way based on the Bible. There are partial references, 
but it does not depend on that. But what is lacking in the 
Political Treati36 . and that is the whole question of 
freedom of speech. Therefore one gets an incomplete notion 
of Spinoza's political doctrine if one just dismisses the 
Theolog!co-Political Treatise, and says it is a pampHet for 
a definite purpose, and not, and not meant to represent in 
full Spinoza’s causal principles. Although we will see in 
Chapter 16, and also Chapter 20, we will get some presenta¬ 
tion of Spinoza’s philosophic or rational principles. 

(What happens when the people in authority in the state 
draw the same kind of conclusions from Spinoza’s argument 
as you do?) 

Repeat it. 

(What would happen if the people in authority in a 
state draw the same kind of conclusions from Spinoza’s 
argument as you do, namely that charity is not the true 
teaching?) 

But then they would cease to be believers in the Bible. 

(No, no. These are people who would not necessarily 
profess to be Christians.) 
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Oh, I see. Say a brutal Cesare Borgia. 

(To, not necessarily brutal, ,iust a ruler of the state 
who sees in Spinoza f s argument. . .) 

Yes, that is where the difficulty in Spinoza comes in. 
But not so directly as you seem to believe. Spinoza would 
say, well you are just what the doctor ordered: a sober, 
rational, unbelieving ruler. With you I can talk business. 
Sure, Let us discuss together what is the best thing for 
you to do. And let us even start first from the crudest 
premise, and say you only want to preserve yourself in'power. 
Machia^ jlli f s problem in the Prince . And then I will show 
you tha; it is absolutely stupid of you to make life miser¬ 
able for your subjects. That is not too difficult to show. 
The trouble is not so much the—the trouble would be to 
talk to this fellow if he were a man of passion and guided 
by passions. And in that case Spinoza would say: nothing 
better could happen to you than that you would believe in 
the Bible. That you would have fear of Hell. Do you see? 

How whsi would be the problem? The problem would be— 
let us assume Spinoza has reached the end completely. Let 
us make a utopian assumption. A perfectly unbelieving 
world. Would this not ruin his whole scheme? Must he not 
have something like the Bible in order to get the mass cf 
men to that minimum of decency without which no society 
can last. That is I think the difficulty which arises on 
his own level, but which was in no way contemporary with 
him. You know, that came out only with the progressive 
secularization of the We stern world. But you will see that 
Spinoza anticipated that in a way. Spinoza did not favor 
absolute freedom of speech—let us go step by step. But 
is the difficulty as it appeared up to now removed? 

(V all, I take it the difficulty would be solved in 
the reconstruction of certain foundations for toleration 
of natural law.) 

Su re, you will see—that I can also mention in passing— 
the divine law of Chapter 4, which up to now is the 
highest, principle; and which means intellectual love of God, 
and everything required for a iding the individual to 
this intellectual love of God called the law, the divine 
law. In Chapter 16, at the latest, it will become clear 
that there cannot be a natural law strictly speaking in 
Spinoza’s doctrine. You see we are still very much in the 
periphery of his teaching. Chapter 16 can be summarized as 
follows: there is no natural law, there is only natural 
right, and this natural right is identical with the natural 
power, and a malicious moron has a natural right to act as a 
malicious moron, and is not subject to any law. And that 
is exactly the problem of Spinoza. How can he with such a 
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fantastic beginning, which seems to undermine all society 
and all morality, arrive at a moral teaching. That is the 
problem. And we surely must face that. But we have not 
yet reached that point. Because he still must first settle 
accounts with the Bible. You know that is for him the first 
and most important step which he has to take. 

There is only one other passage in Chapter 12 at which 
we shot.Id look, and that is page 170, line one from the 
bottom 


Because it is one thing to understand the meaning 
o ’ Scripture and the prophets, and quite another thing 
to understand the meaning of God, or the actual truth. 

That must be more literally translated: it is something 
else to understand Scripture and remind of the prophets, and 
something else to understand the mind of God, i.e. the 
very truth of the matter. You know, we came across this 
question, of the mind of God vhen we discussed the first 
chapter. Can we ascribe to God only figuratively, or 
metaphorically as Spinoza says, that is another confirmation. 
The mind of God—for example, say the principle of 
contradiction, or any other law of thinking, i.e. an object 
of thought, not a thinking mind, not a subject, can be 
ascribed to God. That only confirms what we have said 
before. But this only in passing. To summarize. In Chapter 
12 Spinoza identifies the divine law of Chapter 4 with the 
word o.T law, i.e. the essence of Scripture. And this of 
course we have already seen how very precarious that is. 

Now let us turn to Chapter 13* He shows in this 
Chapter the simplicity of the Biblical teaching, i.e. the 
Biblical teaching is in no way philosophic. But in spite 
of thin the Bible contains purely speculative things, which 
is fla ;ly contradicting an earlier statement according to 
which :he Bible does not contain any merely speculative 
things. Yet these purely speculative things, Spinoza says, 
are very few and very simple. This follows from the fact 
that the Bible demands from men nothing but obedience. Now 
you see this is here now somewhat changed. I don’t know 
whether you understand my picture. Here revealed law— 
divine law. Divine law demands intellectual love of God. 
Revealed law demands love of God plus love of neighbor. And 
I underline love of neighbor because that is the key thing. 
Now we get another version of that: obedience. Obedience 
means, obedience to God, i.e. love of neighbor. So love 
of neighbor is possible only as obedience. Love of 
neighbor is not possible on the basis of reason. 

Lot us read on page 176, paragraph 3-5* 



Furthermore, as obedience to God consists solely 
in Love to our nelabour—for whosoever loveth his 
neighbour, as a means of obeying God, hath, as St. 

Paul says (Rom. xiii.S), fulfilled the law,---it 
follows that no knowledge is commended in the Bible 
save that which is necessary for enabling all men to 
obey God in the manner stated, and without which 
they would become rebellious, or without the 
discipline of obedience. 

Other speculative questions, which have no direct 
bearing on this object, or are concerned with the\ 
knowledge of nat\ral events, do not affect Scripture, 
and should be entirely separated from religion. 

Now, though everyone, as we have said, is now 
quite able to see this truth for himself, . . . 

By the way, there is one point vhich I should change: 
do not confirm Scripture and ought therefore to be separated 
from revealed religion." That is in the text. The ambiguity 
is this, that he speaks of true religion and one does not 
always know whether the true religion is the religion of 
pure reason or the religion of the Bible and even the 
revealed religion. Therefore one must watch his references 
and the translation of course makes it impossible to follow 
Spinoza’s argument. 

Let U3 stop here for one second. Revealed religion, 
in contradistinction to the catholic or true religion of 
which he has spoken in Chapter 12, is concerned only vi/ith 
love o 1 ' neighbor in a spirit of obedience to God. It is 
the religion of obedience. Nov/ let us read the next 
paragraph, where you left off. 

... I should nevertheless wish, considering that 
the whole of Religion depends thereon, to explain the 
entire question more accurately and clearly. 

Literally: "Because from here the decision about the 
whole, or about all religion, religion depends.” V/e are 
now really very close to the core, to the decision. Ye3. 

To thi3 end I must first prove that the intellectual 
o:o accurate knowledge of God is not a gift, bestowed 
upon all good men like obedience; and, further, that 
the knowledge of God, required by Him through His 
prophets from everyone without exception, as needful 
to be known, is simply a knowledge of His Divine 
justice and charity* 

New let us read the sequel. 
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Beth these points are easily proved from Scripture, The 
first, plainly follows from Exodus vi. 2, where God, in 
order to show the singular grace bestowed upon Moses, 
says to him: "And I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob by the name of El Sadai (A, V. 

Gcd Almighty); but by my name Jehovah was I not known 
to them"—for the better understanding of which 
passage I may remark that El Sadai , in Hebrew, signifies 
tie God who suffices, in that He gives to every man 
that which suffices for him; 

Ir other words, that is the word of Providence, Yes. 

... and, although Sadai is often used by itself, to 
signify God, we cannot doubt that the word El (God) 
is everywhere understood. Furthermore, we must note 
that Jehovah is the only word found in Scripture with 
the meaning of the absolute essence of God, without 
reference to created things. 

VJe can stop here perhaps. The main point was only 
that Providence—is that the God who is just and charitable 
is the God of Providence, and that is not the God of reason. 

(VTiat do you mean by the God of Providence?) 

The God who exercises providence. Vflio knows each ... 
and who rewards the just and punishes the unjust. Very 
simple. Let us turn to page iSO, top. 

therefore we may .draw the general conclusion that an 
intellectual knowledge of God, which takes cognizance 
oi* His nature in so far as it actually is, and which 
cannot by any manner of living be imitated by 
mankind or followed as an example, has no bearing 
whatever on true rules of conduct, on faith, or on 
revealed religion; consequently that men may be in 
complete error on the subject without incurring the 
charge of sinfulness. 

You see again. I note revealed religion is now the 
subject. And it becomes clear that the principle of 
revealed religion and of the true religion as said before 
are radically different. In this chapter we can say 
Spinoza separates the divine law as defined in Chapter 4 
from the revealed religion. And so we have by this 
contradiction a statement of the problem: the divine law 
identical with the revealed law, that is no problem; 
reason says the same thing which revelation says. And then 
of course it also follows that it is absurd to demand the 
separation of theology from philosophy. If they teach the 
same, if the Bible and philosophy teach the same, why should 



they be separated from each other? Only if they teach 
different things, contradictory things, is their separation 
indispensable. And this separation is the subject of the 
two foj.lowing chapters. 

I will mention only one point from the beginning of 
Chapter 14. VJe have to discuss Chapters 14 and 15 next time. 
At the beginning he says:. Let us read that perhaps, on 
page 1J>2, line 9 from bottom. 

V. r e will not, however, accuse the sectaries of impiety 
because they have adapted the wcrds of Scripture to 
their own opinions; it is thus that these wcrds were 
adapted to the understanding of the masses originally, 
and everyone is at liberty so to treat them if he 
sees that he can thus obey God in matters relating to 
justice and charity with a more full consent: 

Let us stop here. So what Spinoza says then is that the 
thing which counts is charity. But he has now added justice, 
justice which belongs, according to the traditional doctrine, 
to the natural virtues; the moral virtues such as charity 
belong to the theological virtues in the Christian teachiig. 

So Spinoza approximates the Bible and reason by adding 
justice. However this may be, now justice and charity are 
the things which count, the only things which count. But 
everyone needs different reasons which induce him to a just 
and charitable behavior. What these reasons are is absolutely 
uninteresting. The main point is that he acts justly and 
charitably. The only thing which can be demanded, and, as 
he contends, is demanded of everyone by the Bible is just 
and chcritable behavior. The reasons are utterly 
irrelevant. And therefore a philosopher who acts justly 
on the basis of a purely rational morality, without 
believing in the legislating God, is as good from the Biblical 
point of view as someone who obeys or who acts justly 
because he believes he fulfills the will of God. That dees 
not make any difference. That is the point at v/hich he is 
driving at. But one point I would like to mention in 
conclusion. That is a very important element in the thought 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. Historically 
it can^ be explained as follows. There was the persecution, 
the religious wars, the disunion everywhere, and people 
looked for a common ground. The common ground would be 
found, first of all, in the literal text of the Bible; that 
was one attempt. But that did not somehow work, because 
of tho difficulty of the text. And then people ’withdrew to 
the moral teaching and, more radically, to a rational moral 
teaching allegedly common to all men. That is the only 
ground of peace. If men regard moral conduct as of no 
importunee, then on this basis you can have peace. But 
then what becomes of religion? The classical problem of Kant, 
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Kant, wh^ br-ought this moralism to its perfection. Kant 
says religion consists in doing one’s duty as the will of 
God, i.e. I do ray duty, as a moral man, because my . . . 

But that is mere morality. In the moment I regard this as 
eomprisiig the vd.ll of God, it is religion. That implies 
that the older religion, prayer, for example, has nothing 
to do ;i:h genuine religion. That is mere lip service, 
according to Kant, this kind of thing, just compliments. 

'.’he reduction of religion to morality, or to a support of 
morality was a very powerful thing in the seve rtee ith and 
eighteenth centuries. A difficulty arose then whi :h made thl 
solution no longer satisfactory. And Spinoza pliys i certain 
role in this development, you see. You can sei th .s, for 
example, by comparing it with Hobbes, or with ^ock-i for 
that matter. Hobbes and Locke also tried to r«;luc s it to 
the bare minimum. But since they were more Chrl.st .an than 
Spinoza was, for obvious reasons, they say the ea ;hing of 
the Christian Bible, the New Testament, is Jesu- i. the 
Hessiah, period. That you have to believe. Anu y<. u see 
also the formula the Messiah, all trinitarian th n, ;s were 
disregarded, and resurrection too: Jesus is the Messiah. 
Spinoza rries to find a formula—this of course v oul«. be 
impossible as the formula for the Old Testament--by taking 
both Tes:aments as equally important he had to find t 
formula icrrmon to Old and New Testaments, common to tews and 
Christians. And then he found the formula justice aid 
charity, that is the requirement. But Spinoza was mi ch 
too much of a philosopher, old style, to leave it at this 
morality. He knew quite well that the merely morel 
perfection, themerely good will as Kant came to call it, is 
not sufficient for man’s perfection. Intellectual perfection 
is also needed. And therefore this vhole moralism is 
ultimately assigned by Spinoza to the Bible as a teaching 
which does not have any solid foundation but is excellent 
for general edification, for public exhibition. 

I an sorry, I have to leave it at that. Next time we 
will continue that, and if we finish our discussion of 
Chapter U and Chapter 15, Mr. we will have your paper. 
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• • • the Biblical teaching to the demand for charity* Beliefs 
are subordinate to charity. You may believe what you want, 
Spinoza suggests, provided these beliefs induce you to 
charitable practice* Charity, however, is not possible as 
guiding acts of men, unless it is supported by divine 
provide ce, belief in divine providence. Because natural 
reason ices not teach us anything about charity, as the one thing 
needful at any rate* That can be based only on revelation. 

But we now already that Spinoza does not believe in revela¬ 
tion. Revelation requires proof by miracles, for example, 
and mir cles are impossible a3 we have seen. So justice and 
charity is the bliss of man is not a true teaching, but a 
salutary teaching. Not what Spinoza meant exoterically, 
meaning as a popular salutary teaching, became a century 
after Spinoza a philosophic teaching. And that was a change 
of the utmost importance. That is the meaning of Kant’s 
teaching. Kant believed he could prove the impossibility of 
the theoretical life as traditionally understood, namely, 
by proving the impossibility of a natural theology. All 
demonstrations of the existence of God are untenable. There 
is no knowledge, except the knowledge available in empirical 
knowledge and scientific knowledge, knowledge of the so-called 
phenomenal world; knowledge of the true world, the world as 
it is in itself, is impossible. Therefore this cannot be 
the meaning of human life. The meaning of human life can 
only consist in something which transcends the merely 
phenomenal. And in Kant’s opinion the only phenomenon, the 
only fact, which has a contact with true reality is morality. 

The good will, as Kant calls it, complying with the moral law, 
is the one thing needful, and the only thing which counts; 
everything else depends—every given quality depends, 
regarding its value, on the intrinsic morality of the 
individual who acts. In the beginning—and one can show 
without too great difficulty by taking the beginning of Kant’s 
first presentation of his moral teaching, called Foundation 
of the v ietaphysics of Morals , which begins with an examination 
ot all bhXhgs esteemed by men, and showing that these things 
cannot be esteemed truly. He speaks there not only of 
wealth, and such external things, but also the virtues, as 
for example courage, or wisdom, or moderation. All these 
kinds of things have no value in themselves. Only the good 
will gives the value. In this examination of virtue, he 
speaks of all virtues, with the exception of justice. 

Justice, that is the tacit implication of Kant, justice is 
the virtue, i.e. the social virtue. And one therefore 
says that, taking into consideration other remarks by Kant, 
that the most important thing is to be just, to act justly, 
for the sake of justice. And just action consists primarily, 
fundamentally, in recognizing, in deed, the ri$its of man: 
in recognizing the value of every human being as a human 
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being. That is the over-riding consideration» That was, 
however, prepared, as I indicated, by such men as Spinoza 
insofar as here in the subordinate teaching of Spinoza 
justice and charity are the only things which count, not 
any speculation* But in the case of Spinoza, to repeat, 
that is an exoteric teaching* His serious teaching is the 
old one: the perfection of man consists in speculative 
perfection, in theoretical perfection, and not in moral 
perfection as such* 

I would like to mention another parallel, if I remember 
well, ii Hobbes 1 latest utterance on the subject, which 
occurs in his book De Homine. On Man . 165$. He reduces all 
the duties of man also to justice and charity, just as 
Spinoza does here. But Hobbes does this in an entirely 
different way, and perhaps it is worthivhile to contrast 
Hobbes 1 thesis with Spinoza’s thesis. 

What is the basis of Hobbes’ teaching, according to 
which justice and charity, i.e. virtues related to other human 
beings, are the only ones which are truly virtues? What’s 
the basis of Hobbes? Self-preservation. Let us always 
start from that* Self-preservation requires peace. If 
people are running around with flaming guns all the time that 
is not phe good condition for self-preservation. Peace. 

But peace is not possible without peaceful habits. The 
habits of peace, these alone are truly virtues. Therefore 
justice .md charity are the virtues, and not courage, not 
moderation, as Hobbes explicitly says. They come in only 
in a subordinate way. But here there is this difficulty: 
since for Hobbes justice and charity are only required for 
self-praaervation, they have only an instrumental value. 

They do not have true dignity, because they are required only 
for one particular purpose. They are required, one can say, 
as a cc>edition of happiness. But happiness of course does 
not consist in them. 

To understand this development which leads to the fact 
that social virtue as such, and that is the practical meaning 
of what these men mean by justice and charity, take the 
place of the whole tradition, not only of theoretical virtue, 
but also of the other moral virtues. We only have to 
contrast this directly with Plato or Aristotle. For 
simplicity’s sake I take a passage in Plato’s Republic where 
he says—-I think it is in Plato’s Republic , it can aTso be 
in the Phaedo. I don’t have my reference here—the whole 
political virtue, he says, which consists of justice, and 
moderation. To make it clear: justice and moderation; 
justict3 and charity. Justice is identical in both schemes; 
we can disregard that. The place of moderation is taken by 
charity. And that is indeed a very revealing formula. 



Je must only try to understand that. Uhat does it mean in 
practical terms? I mean, you must not think here of the 
original and full meaning of charity, but there is a very 
irude, superficial meaning of charity involved. Help the 
needy, ana this kind of thing, and be conciliatory, not 
any theological depth. But what is the striking difference 
between noderation and charity, as a characteristic difference 

(Ch?rity involves other people; moderation is in 
oneself.) 


Yes< And you? 

(I ,?as thinking of the fact that in the case of charity 
one is judged by one’s good works, but in the case of 
moderation you judge only for the psychological effect.) 

No, no, no, Moderation has also to do with how you 
behave toward food and drink. 

(That’s a superficial test of moderation.) 

Yes, but you cannot look into the heart—if you see a 
nan who sjives all his money to the poor, he may be a very 
shrewd politician; and the man who controls himself regarding 
food and drink may be a very shrewd criminal. That is not 
“ he point. What you said is of course the crucial point, 
lioderation is concerned with the building up of the individual 
within himself, rather than with his external relations. 

But there is something else which is also implied. The end 
of moderation means something which we can loosely call—and 
the loose usage will later be justified—some form of 
asceticism. Self-restraint. Charity as here understood has 
nothing to do with self-restraint. The morality which 
developed in the seventeenth-eighteenth century was 
characterized by the fact—not such an emphasis on self- 
restraint but rather do good to others. When Burke at the 
end of tcis period took issue with the moral doctrines 
connected, with the French Revolution, he emphasized this 
point very strongly, that the virtues of self-restraint had 
lost their former status, and, a3 he puts it, this place 
Itad been taken by a virtue called human!te , humanity. If 
you translate charity by humanity that is perfectly adequate 
In this connection, A general human it arianism which has no 
essential relation to self-restrajn t wa3 the outcome of 
this development in the seventeenth-eighteenth century. And 
that is '.ot unconnected with the very famous fact of this 
century: the emergence of political economy. Political 
economy is, by its definition, not concerned with self- 
restraint, but rather with productivity. And the idea being 
in a crude way, by the increase of productivity relieving 



man f s estate—be humanitarian—and the increased productivity 
is much more important for relieving man’s estate than the 
self-restraint of each individual* This is, I think, the 
broad context of this development, of which Spinoza is, at 
least t: some extent, a representative. Yes. 

(It seems to me though that charity presupposes a 
certain amount of self-restraint, even in Spinoza’s terms. ) 

Sooe, sure. But if it is understood—but haven’t you 
seen su:h people vrho are very much concerned xdth, and 
honestl/ concerned vdth, relieving misery all around, b'ut not 
very st:ict in their morals? 

(Tais doesn’t follow.) 

But I believe it is not merely—what I am driving at is 
that it is not merely an accident of some individuals, but it 
has som*thing to do \/ith a certain form of political-social 
doctrin:, which developed, a doctrine which puts all the 
emphasis on social improvement, relieving man’s estate, and 
sees no essential connection between that and self-restraint. 
Surely, if you mean that you have to have self-restraint 
regardi g the others, that’s clear. But the question is of 
self-re?traint in the things In v/hich others are not 
directl, concerned. 

(D; you mean that the emphasis on charity is on the 
material welfare of the environment, and not on the spiritual?) 

Suce, that is clear. I think I emphasized that. And 
you fin; very interesting remarks on this subject at the 
beginning in Bacon. Bacon’s revolt against Aristotelian 
philosophy was made in the name of charity. This Aristotelian 
speculative science did not bring any fruits to man. It was 
sterile: it was not charitable. The new science, with its 
inventions—all the things it produces for the benefit or 
for the relief of man’s estate—this science is a3 such 
charitable. That was Bacon’s notion. This an important part 
of this great development. 

{unclear) 

Th e notion becomes much cruder in the process. Charity 
is really not the proper word to describe that, and when 
they spoke in the eighteenth century of humanity that is a 
bit closer. A book was written in the early eighteenth 
century which brought out this point very clearly. Private 
vice, public benefit, by Kandeville. An English writer. 

Vhat did he mean? For example, luxury was regarded as a 
vice. But this vice is eminently profitable. ’Jell, that was 



always known; profitable to some people who exploit it. 

But it was said, no, profitable to the poor: the economic 
effect of luxury. But if some thins is profitable to the 
poor that is an infinitely more important consideration than 
whether it doesn t do harm to the soul of men, their ta3te, 
or whatever it might be. And that had an enormois effect. 

But I ihink one must keep these things in mind, if one wants 
to undn stand that. 

Well, before we turn to Chapter 14 I would like to 
know whether there is any point I could clear up now. Yes? 

(Would it be correct to say that so far Spinoza has 
built .iis concept of democracy on the concept of charity, 
and therefox'e ... a theological one.) 

Yes, one could say that. That is cf course, naturally, as 
a final answer misleading. On the basis of Spinoza—since 
the Bible, according to Spinoza’s interpretation, demands as 
the one thing needful, charity, and not specific beliefs. 

The Bible is indefinite regarding speculative matters, as he 
puts i:. It follows that charity alone is required. Alone. 
Secondly, at the same time, the Bible entitles everyone 
equally to have any opinion, theoretically, he pleases— 
provided these opinions lead up to charitable acts. But by 
giving everyone the equal right to judge in matters spiritual, 
he implies the. t everyone must surely have this same right 
in matters temporal. I mean, taking the context of his 
argument this follows necessarily: democracy. That I think 
is a more precise formulation. You see? Clearly. But 
since Spinoza does not believe in revelation, we must try 
to find out what is his rational or philosophic argument in 
favor of democracy of which we know hitherto practically 
nothing. 

(Now in one part of an earlier chapter he does imply 
that monarchy is not based upon theological premises, and 
is not based upon charity. That was somewhat earlier.) 

Not quite. But even assuming that it is exactly as you 
say, wnat would follov.' from that if Spinoza would ultimately 
recognize charity as the principle? That we must see. One 
might however I must add immediately lest there be any 
misunderstanding. Some of you will remember that.^ The divine 
law, the natural law, which prescribes actions of individuals, 
orimarbly of individuals, directed to man’s bliss— 
intellectual love of God—this is not a divine law strictly 
speaking, because Spinoza denies that God can be conceived 
as a legislator. Nor is it a natural law strictly speaking 
because Spinoza denies that there are natural ends. The 
divine or natural law is strictly speaking a law of human 



origin which raan prescribes, not with a view to his natural 
end, buu with a view to an end which man himself somehow 
rationally postulates, which is not imoosed upon him by 
nature. That we must keep in mind, otherwise we will not 
understand his philosophic doctrine, developed in Chapter 
16. Ye * ■ • 

(X think this is still in the same general area. He 
concludes on the next to the last page of Chapter 13, he 
says we may draw the general conclusion that an intellectual 
knowledge of God which takes Cognizance of his nature as it 
actually is, and which cannot by any manner of living be 
imitated by mankind or followed as an example, has no bearing 
at all on the true rules of conduct.) 

Could you tell me? 

(Page ISO, top. I’m sorry. He says in effect. . .) 

One moment* "The intellectual knowledge of God, which 
considers God’s nature as it is in itself, arid which nature 
man cannot imitate in a definite manner of life, nor take 
as a model, in order to establish the true wav of life, does 
not belong in any way to faith and revealed religion*" 

'.There tiie word revealed could also be drawn to faith, I 
mean, according to the--. 

(It doesn’t have—this passage—whatever true rules of 
conduct is the crucial one, because I think there is somethin 
wrong with this, that is, that God has no bearing on true 
rules o: conduct, that is, knowledge of God.) 

I ;eg your pardon? 

(If Spinoza is here saying that God has—that knowledge 
of God as no bearing on true rules of conduct, which is 
what our translation says, then this seems to me a self-^ 
contradiction. Because he goes on later to draw rules of 
conduct from the nature of God.) 

Buc. let me again translate it as literally as I can. 
"From all this we conclude, that the intellectual knowledge 
of God, which considers God’s nature as it is in itself, 
and which nature man cannot imitate in a definite way, nor 
take as a model for establishing the true way of life, does 
in no w y belong to revealed faith and religion, and hence 
men may err regarding that nature without crime completely." 
They may completely err regarding that. Now what is the 
difficulty here? 

(Vfoll, later on Spinoza will go on to say that because 



of the way nature is, each man must act in his own self-interest, 
and therefore it is right that he act to the full extent of his 
powers, because God as nature acts to the full extent of his 
powersc Therefore from the nature of God he draws his basic 
standard of ethical conduct. But he is here saying you 
can’t do that.) 

But you can--that I really do not understand. His 
immediate implication of what he says here is this. Revealed 
religion has nothing to do with the intellectual knowledge of 
God in vMch man’s true bliss consists. This much is clear— 
this un-equation. But what follows from that? Since man is 
only a part of the whole, he cannot possibly act as the 
whole, that’s clear. But Spinoza—I see how your difficulty— 
in the sixteenth chapter the argument is as follows. Is a 
conclusion from the vhole to the part, as we will see in 
Chapter 16—1 forget now the specific formula—the power 
of God, the power of nature is identical with the power of God. 
And therefore, since God can act as he pleases, not according 
to any law, it applies also to nature as a whole. But there¬ 
fore it also applies to every part of nature. The great 
difficulty is here: therefore a fool, a moron, his way of 
acting is as legitimate as that of the sage. And then the 
question arises. How can Spinoza arrive at any morality? 

That we must take up when we come to that. For the time 
being we must postpone it. But what I was about to make 
quite clear is this. That Spinoza’s doctrine as developed up 
to now 3 and even up to the end of Chapter 15 is his theological 
doctrine. His doctrine based on revelation and the Bible. 

And this doctrine is addressed to believers in the Bible; 
but of course has no force when addressed to people who do 
not believe in the Bible. Now Spinoza happens to be one of 
those who do not believe in the Bible, and therefore thi3 
cannot be his own teaching. His own teaching he begins to 
develop in Chapter 16 following. We have some foretaste of 
it, but not a developed doctrine. 

Now let us then turn to Chapter 14. And first read on 
page 1B2, line 9 from bottom. 

V.'o will not, however, accuse the sectaries of impiety 
because they have adapted the words of Scripture to 
their own opinions; it is thus that these words were 
adapted to the understanding of the masses originally, 
acd everyone is at liberty so to treat them if he 
sees that he can thus obey God in matters relating to 
justice and charity with a more fhll consent: 

Let U3 stop here. So, obedience to God in matters of 
justice and charity. If I am not mistaken that is the first 
time that justice comes up, but charity has been mentioned 
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before.^ Piety consists in being just and charitable on the 
basis of divine command, in the spirit of obedience. This 
alone is religion—that is implied—not prayer for example. 

And then means then, if this alone is important, that means 
perfect freedom of opinion as distinguished from action. 

The question is whether Spinoza can maintain this point. 

Now let us oontinue where we left off. 

. . . but we do accuse those who will not grant this 
freedom to thoir fellows, but who persecute all who 
differ from them, as Cod’s enemies, however honourable 
ar.d virtuous be their lives; while, on the other hand, 
they cherish those who agree with them, however foolish 
they may be, as God’s elect. 

He is speaking now of the sectarians, with whom Spinoza 
agrees more than with the orthodox, because the sectarians 
do not allow ecclesiastical power. And they do not admit 
the tradition, the post-biblical tradition. That is the 
point. The sectarians he has in mind are biblicists, as he 
is. The literal meaning of the Bible is the only thing 
which counts. Later decisions of councils or traditions are 
of no use. And secondly, there is no ecclesiastical power, 
there is not a clergy in any sense. 

(Does he think of Calvinists?) 

No. They are authoritarians in this sense. The sectarians 
were people like the Kennonites, with whom he lived, and 
Soeinians, and such people. No, no. That is a common 
distinction made in churches, and the sociologists of religion 
try to define the type of church on the one hand, and 
the sec t on the other— somehow. So a phenomena like 
Calvinism, iutherism, and of course Catholicism, would be 
churches, but such things like Mennonites, and Quakers, would 
surely be sects. That has become a subject of great and 
difficult distinction. But from Spinoza*s point of view, 

I think one can simply say the people with whom he agrees 
most, among the Christians, are people who say, only the 
literal reading of the Bible counts, and there is no 
ecclesiastical authority. Of course even with them he does 
not ultimately agree as we know. Relative. And quite a few 
of these sects were of course in favor of toleration, a3 you 
know, and they have an important practical agreement. Yes, 
now let, u3 go on. 

Such conduct is as wicked and dangerous to the state 
as any that can be conceived. 

In order, therefore, to establish the limits to 
which individual freedom should extend, and to decide 



whnt persons, in spite of the diversity of their opinions 
are to be looked upon as the faithful, we must define 
faith and its essentials. This task 1 hope to accomplish 
in the present chapter, and also to separate faith from 
philosophy, which is the chief aim of the whole treatise. 

The chief aim of the whole Treatise is to separate faith 
from philosophy. So let us stop hero for a moment. You 
see also one thing. There are limits to freedom of opinion. 

He is now going to establish the limits of legitimate 
disagreement. There is no absolute freedom of opinion. That 
is important. But don’t forget the context, Spinoza is 
here now still speaking, if I may say so, as a theologian, 
on the basis of the Bible. The Bible doe3 not have a dogma, 
in the way in which it was understood by both Judaism and 
most Christians. But still, not everything is possible. 

For example, if someone would say the Bible teaches atheism, 
or admits or allows atheism, that would go too far. You see 
there are some limits. And that is the importance—this is 
one of the major documents of the seventeenth century 
regarding toleration—where does Spinoza put the limits of 
toleration, the limits also of fVeedom of speech? That he 
will do in the sequel. You must always interrupt me if you 
have some point you would like to raise. Go on. 

In order to proceed duly to the demonstration let 
us recapitulate the chief aim and object of Scripture; 
this will indicate a standard by which we may define 
faith „ 

We have said in a former chapter that the aim and 
object of Scripture is only to teach obedience. 

Keep this in mind: only obedience. This decides in 
a v*ay the ultimate issue for Spinoza because reason does not 
dictate obedience; therefore there is a cleavage between 
reason and the Bible, between faith and philosophy. Yes. 

Thus much, X think, no one can question. Who does not 
see that both Testaments are nothing else but schools 
for this object, and have neither of them any aim 
beyond inspiring mankind with a voluntary obedience? 

Schools of obedience. Why does he not repeat it? 

Spinoza repeated it. He says here more precisely: these 
are all means not towards the sciences, but toward obedience 
alone. So that is the clearest statement. Here, that’s 
science (on the board), this is obedience. Reason, revelation 
Now in the sequel he will develop again that this obedience 
means love of the neighbor. Can you skip the next passage, 
because it repeats the same thing. When he says "which 
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everyone can execute in order to obey God, the Scripture 
also says in many passages as clearly as possible, namely, 
that the whole law in this alone, namely in love of thy 
neighbor." You see, not love of God* That is the clearest 
formula: intellectual love of God; non-intellectual love of 
neighbor* That is the antithesis as he states it. Can you 
go on there? 

It cannot, therefore, be denied that he who by God’s 
command loves his neighbour as himself is truly obedient 
and blessed according to the law, whereas he who hates 
his neighbour or neglects him is rebellious and 
obstinate* 

Let us stop here* Love of the neighbor out of obedience 
to God makes man blessed, secundum legem * according to the 
law, i.e. not secundum rationem . according to reason. 

According to reason that would'not make a man blessed. Now 
from this principle of the law, he will say in the sequel, 
all dogmas of the catholic faith, the catholic faith means 
here the faith based on the Bible, are to be deduced by 
reason alone. In other words, he does not establish these 
dogmas by Biblical quotations; that is not necessary. What 
he does is take the principle of revelation which transcends 
reason: love of neighbor is the necessary and sufficient 
condition of blessedness. He raises the question what are 
the conditions of this possibility? This he establishes by 
reason alone. Now there is a long pre-history of this in 
medieval thought. I cannot go into that. We continue on 
page 1#4, paragraph 3* 

In order, therefore, to set forth the whole matter 
methodically, I will begin \*ith a definition of faith, 
which on the principle above given, should be as follows: — 

Faith consists In a knowledge of God, 

Not knowledge. Sentire. lo think in the loose sense 
of the word. To opine you could almost say. Yes. 

. .. .a notion of God, without which obedience to Him 
would be Impossible, and which the mere fact of 
obedience to Him implies* This definition is so 
clear, and follows so plainly from what we have 
already proved, that It needs no explanation. 

Do you see? That is a purely rational question, then. 

What are the necessary and sufficient conditions for obedience 
to God? These conditions are the dogmas. And these dogmas 
must be admitted; and their denial cannot be tolerated. Ye3. 
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The consequences involved therein I will now briefly show. 
(I.) Faith is not salutary in itself, but only in 
respect to the obedience it implies, or as Janes puts 
it in his Epistle, ii. 17, "Faith without works is dead" 
(see the whole of the chapter quoted). (II.) He who 
is truly obedient necessarily possesses true and saving 
faith; for if obedience be granted, faith must be 
granted also, as the same Apostle expressly says in 
these words (ii, Id),"Show me thy faith without thy works, 
and I will show thee my faith by my works." So also 
John, 1 Ep. iv. 7 s "Everyone that loveth is bora of 
God, and knoweth God: he that loveth not, knoweth' 
not God; for God is love." From these texts, I repeat, 
it follows that we can only judge a man faithful or un¬ 
faithful by his works. If his works be good, he is 
faithful, however much his doctrines may differ from 
those of the rest of the faithful: if his works be 
evil, though he may verbally conform, he is unfaithful. 

For obedience implies faith, and faith without works is 
dead. 


You see, incidentally, the emphasis on James, and the 
complete silence on Paul, because by faith alone, that is 
exactly what he rejected. Works are indispensable. Works 
are the only thing which count, so that for a moment he 
makes us doubt whether we need any faith, whether any faith 
can be determining. It is only the works, the charitable 
actions, which count. One could even say, well, if the works 
are done, not out of obedience to God, but for any reason, 
is this then not also saving faith, since what the fellow 
believes issues in charitable actions? Spinoza touches on 
that, but he recoils, as we will see in the immediate sequel. 

John, in the 13th verse of the chapter above quoted, 
expressly teaches the same doctrine: "Hereby,” he says, 
"know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, because He 
hath given us of His Spirit," l.e . love. He had said 
before that God is love, and therefore he concludes 
(on his own received principles), that whoso possesses 
love possesses truly the Spirit of God. 

Do you see the reference to the dubious premise? Hence 
he concludes, namely from his principles, which he had then 
accepted, not on evidence for that. Yes. 

As no one has beheld God he infers that no one has 
knowledge or consciousness of God, except from love 
towards his neighbour, and also that no one can have 
knowledge of any of God’s attributes, except this of 
love, in so far as we participate therein. 
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If these arguments are not conclusive. . . 

You see, another reference to the fact that this is not 
authoritative. Go on, 

... at any rate, show the Apostle’s meaning, but the 
words in chap. ii. v. e, 4, the same Epistle are 
much clearer, for they state in so many words our 
precise contention: ’’And hereby we do know that we 
know Him, if we keep His commandments. He that saith, 

I know Him, and keepth not His commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him,” 

From all this, I repeat, it follows that they are 
the true enemies of Christ who persecute honourable and 
justice-loving men because they differ from them, and 
do not uphold the same religious dogmas as themselves: 
for whosoever loves justice and charity we know, by that 
very fact, to be faithful: whosoever persecutes the 
faithful, is an enemy to Christ. 

You see. In other vrords, we are back to his great 
difficulty. Why any faith? Why any determination of faith; 
of belief? Since the actions alone count. Spinoza leads 
up to this extremely tolerant point of view, but then he 
makes some conservative qualifications in the sequel. Yes. 

Lastly, it follows that faith does not demand that 
dogmas should be true as that they should be pious— 
that is, such as will stir up the heart to obey; thou^i 
there be many such which contain not a shadow of truth, 
so lorg as they be held in good faith, otherwise their 
adherents are disobedient, for how can anyone, desirous 
of loving justice and obeying God, adore as Divine what 
he knows to be aliei from the Divine nature? 

You see. So, what is required is charitable action. 

But men cannot act without having preceding opinions. That 
is what Spinoza implies. Therefore only those opinions 
can be called pious which induce men to act charitably, 
if these opinions were necessarily identical for all men, 
you could draw up a list of dogmas which are obligatory on 
all men. But experience shows that the same course of action 
can be induced by very different opinions. Therefore we 
have a very great latitude, perhaps an infinite latitude. 

That is the problem. Still, Spinoza is however sure that 
there are some limitations regarding belief, and he is now 
trying gradually to develop them. Let us go on. 

However, men may err from simplicity of mind, and 
Scripture, as we have seen, does not condemn ignorance. 
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but obstinacy. This is the necessary result of our 
definition of faith, and all its branches should 
spring from the universal rule above given, and from 
the evident aim and object of the Bible, unless we 
choose to mix our own inventions therewith. Thus it 
is not true doctrines which are expressly required by 
the Bible, so much as doctrines necessary for obedience, 
and to confirm in our hearts the love of our neighbour, 
wherein (to adopt the wards of John) we are in God, 
and God in us. 

As, then, each man’s faith must be judged pious 
or impious only in respect of its producing obedience 
or obstinacy, and not in respect of its truth; and 
as no one will dispute that men’s dispositions are 
exceedingly varied, that all do not acquiesce in the 
same things, but are ruled some by one opinion some by 
another, so that what moves one to devotion moves 
another to laughter and contempt, it follows that 
there can be no doctrines in the Catholic, or universal, 
religion, which can give rise to controversy among 
good men. 

Let us stop here. Honestos. Among decent men. Spinoza 
does not say then that there are no dogmas, since any dogma 
might lead men to charitable action, but he says no, some 
dogmas we must settle on. They must be of such a kind that 
all moral men, all decent men, regardless of whether they 
are Confucians or Christians, or Greek pagans for example, 
would never disagree. But this must somehow be in accordance 
with the Bible. That is the difficulty. The dogmas must 
be acceptable to all decent men. Now I hope the 
philosophers are decent men. Must they not also be dogmas 
which are acceptable to the philosophers? And philosophers 
according to Spinoza cannot believe in a legislating God, 
in a God whoexercises providence. That’s the problem. Do 
you see the dilemma which Spinoza has? I mean, after having 
said the Bible demands nothing but charity, meaning love of 
neighbor—therefore opinions are free. But Spinoza knows 
that this principle—love thy neighbor, as the one thing 
needful—necessarily has theoretical premises, and therefore 
you cannot accept the command, love thy neighbor, as the 
guiding principle of your life unless you embrace certain 
theoretical principles. If that is so, the denial of these 
theoretical principles must be prevented. And if the 
philosophers by definition deny these principles, the 
philosophers must be persecuted, at least to the extent that 
they must be . . . Is this not necessary, then? 

(I don’t see why he has to bring out theoretical 
principles behind the teaching of charity. Simply that the 
Bible itself teaches charity ousfrt to be sufficient. And if 
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he indulges in the further examination of the theoretics 

behind it, he is doing exactly what the Bible doesn*t do. 

That is, he is engaging in theoretics, whereas the Bible does 
not.) 

But. excuse me—‘Spinoza tells you in the name of the Bible, 
charity is the one thing needfttl. And quite a few people, 
surely Spinoza, would deny it. 

(But in the name of the Bible • • •) 

Ye3, in the name of the Bible. All right, then you 
presuppose the authority of the Bible. Thai you have many 
more dogmas than Spinoza would want. 

(Spinoza has rid everything from the true teaching of the 
Bible except the teaching of charity. So why • • •?) 

But the teaching of charity as the divinely revealed 
teaching, without that support it would not be authoritative. 

It would not be a law. I think one can state Spinoza’s 
argument a^inst you as follows. If this is a Biblical 
teaching, its authority presupposes the authority of the Bible. 
And that means prima facie you have to believe everything in 
the Bible, Bilian’a she-ass as well as charity: I liberate 
you from this enormous burden of belief, but I cannot but 
admit that a minimum of beliefs is needed. You cannot 
believe that charity is the one thing needful required by 
God if you do not believe that there is a God, for example. 

You see the difficulty. He tries—if he coula get away 
with an atheistic charity, morality, he would be glad. But 
that can v t be done. Because charity cannot be demonstrated 
rationally. Charity can be made this highest principle only 
on the basis of revelation. Therefore he needs a minimum 
of revealed dogmas. And this minimum he is going to enumerate 
in the sequel. 

(Of course, as soon as he does that, he undermines the 
whole teaching of charity.) 

But do you know a more elegant solution to his predicament? 
I mean, what other solution does he have? If charity is the 
principle of rational morality, he does not need.the authority 
of the Bible. But tiat he denies. He can get charity as 
the guiding principle only if he accepts the authority of 
the Bible. If he wants to avoid large-scale persecution or 
muzzling, he must accept the authority of the Bible, but 
reduce it to a bare speculative minimum. And that is vfcat 
he is going to do • You will see when we come to the dogmas 
that they are Indifferent to the distinction between Old and 
New Testament. Imagine. Therefore both Testaments teach 
equally charity, contrary to what he said in certain other 
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passages* Both Testaments teach equally charity* And 
therefore both Testaments are equally divine* Therefore the 
premi ses can only be such as to be neutral to the difference 
between Old Testament and New Testament, or to the 
difference between Judaism and Christianity* The whole 
Shrittiai dogma disappears* Similarly, also the whole 
specifically Jewish dogma to the extent to which it exists* 

(Wouldn’t he be better off leaving the consequences of 
charity, and the presuppositions of charity, alone?) 

But then he would not clarify the problem. I mean, 
that is beating around the bush, which is very frequently a 
nost prudent procedure, but only in the short run. Because 
the difficulty remains completely unsolved* Spinoza wants 
to say what is really essential to belief, in order to get 
the maximum of freedom which can reasonably be demanded as 
long as the authority of the Bible is still formally admitted. 
Which he does in this part of the argument* He has no 
other way. You see, I mentioned this last time. He is in 
a way more liberal than Hobbes and Locke are, who say the 
dogma required for salvation is Jesus is the Messiah: 
which of course includes, according to Hobbes* and Locke’s 
interpretation, belief in God and providence* But Jesus 
is the Massiah is the minimum in addition to the presuppositions 
in which you must believe: by which they mean not 
trinitartans, because that takes more than Jesus is the 
Messiah. But Spinoza even drops that* From this point of 
view Spinoza is much more a Unitarian, if I may say so, 
than Hobbes and Locke even* It is very hard to find people 
who are In favor of unqualified toleration in the seventeenth 
century, literally unqualified* And we will see that Spinoza 
comes out in the end with the important qualifications 
independsntly of his theological teaching. 

But let us go on where we left off* 

Suci doctrines might be pious to some and impious 
to others, whereas they should be judged solely by 
their fruits* 

In a way he retracts that. You see the constant tug 
of wars should there be any dogmas, since works alone count? 
Still you do need some dogmas* He always moves back and 
forth between these contradictory positions. Let let us 
see how he finally settles the question* 

To the universal religion, then, belong only such 
dogmas as are absolutely required in order to attain 
obedience to God. and without which such obedience 
would be impossible; as for the rest, each man—seeing 
that he is the best judge of his own character--• should 
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adopt whatever he thinks best adapted to strengthen 
hi 3 love of justice. 

You see. He takes the usual way out of such contradictions 
by making a distinction: saying some are indispensable, 
and regarding all others everyone is free. But if you want 
to be pious you must admit some. 

If this were so, I think there would be no further 
occasion for controversies in the Church. 

That is what he is driving after. He does not wish to leave 
any fur Jhe r room for controversy. He does not wish to pass 
the bud: to someone else. He therefore has to face it. 

I have now no further fear in enumerating the 
dogmas of universal faith or the fundamental dogmas of 
tb* whole of Scripture, inasmuch as they all tend (as 
may be seen from what has been said) to this one 
doctrine, namely, that there exists a God, that is, 
a Supreme Being, Who loves justice and charity, and Who 
mu it be obeyed by whosoever would be saved; that the 
worship of this Being consists in the practice of 
juitice and love towards one’s neighbour, and that 
thiy contain nothing beyond the following doctrines: — 

Yes. Then he developes that in seven dogmas—that holy 
number, seven, is striking, especially since the chapter in 
which it; occurs is Chapter 14. I draw your attention to 
this curiosity, although a very elegant writer called this 
recently, in reference to such things, with th is wonderful 
word: *obbledegook? But unfortunately these things exist. 

That scie times people use such signs. That is indispensable 
in Spinoza's view. We don’t have to read them, because they 
are really implied. Now one thing should be clear 
immediately that these dogmas, as summarized in this formula, 
are not Spinoza’s dogmas. Spinoza’s God does not love 
chaiity and justice. That doesn't have any application to 
his God. So the philosophers in other words do not belong 
to the decent men—all decent men would admit it. Therefore 
let us 3ee how Spinoza gets out of that. After he has 
enumera;ed the seven dogmas. Ho you have that? 

No one can deny that all these doctrines are 
before all things necessary to be believed, in order 
that every man, without exception, may be able to obey 
Goi according to the bidding of the Law above explained, 
foy if one of these precepts be disregarded obedience 
is destroyed. 

Suye. Obedience will be destroyed. But he does not 



need as a philosopher obedience. But where is he now? 

What solution does he find for people like himself? 

But as to what God, or the Exemplar of the true life, 
may be, whether fire, or spirit, or light, or thought, 
or what not, this, I say, has nothing to do with faith 
any more than has the question how He comes to be the 
Exemplar of the true life, whether it be because He 
has a just and merciful mind, or because all things 
exist and act through Him, and consequently that we 
understand through Him, and through Him see what is 
truly just and good. Everyone may think on such ' 
questions as he likes. 

You see? What he does is this. He formulates the dogmas 
in terms which are unacceptable to him as philosopher. But 
he retains the freedom of interpretation. Fhom the formula 
which we have read here you see that a ore -hundred per-cent 
materialistic atheist could be a decent man, provided he has 
the decency to call his matter God. That’s all demonstrable. 

I think that is a fair description of what Spinoza 3ays. 

If a decent man says well, matter, and matter produces man, 
and man has such and such a nature, so that he cannot live 
well except by acting decently, which includes also to 
some extent charity, which most people would admit, most 
philosophers admitted. That’s all right. The only thing is 
he must have the decency to call it God. You see, when he 
says "fire”, you can also say "matter" as well. Now let us 
go on. 


Furthermore, faith is not affected, whether we hold 
that God is omnipresent essentially or potentially; 
that He directs all things by absolute fiat, or by 
the necessity of His nature; that He dictates laws 
like a prince, or that He sets them forth as eternal 
truths; that man obeys Him by virtue of free will, or 
by virtue of the necessity of the Divine decree; 
lastly, that the reward of the good and the punishment 
of the wicked is natural or supernatural: these and 
such like questions have no bearing on faith, except 
in so far as they are used as means to give us license 
to sin more, or to obey God less. I will go further, 
and maintain that every man is bound to adapt these 
dogmas to his own way of thinking, and to interpret. . . 

Obliged. Not only permitted to interpret these dogmas, 
but obliged to accomodate them to his capacity. Yes. 

. . . and to interpret them according as he feels that 
he can givethem his fullest and most unhesitating 
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assent, so that he may the more easily obey God with 
his whole heart. 

Yes, So that is the solution. There are dogmas, 
defiiite dogmas. But these dogmas are legitimately subject 
to i idividual interpretation, and that amounts, if we speak 
cleanly, to lip service. That is interesting also of course 
as a limitation of freedom of speech. And you must come up 
with this—but what is the rationale of that? That he will 
say In the immediate sequel on page IBB, paragraph 3, the 
las% sentence. 

\ 

How salutary and necessary this doctrine is for a state, 
in order that men may dwell together in peace and 
concord; and how many and how great causes of disturbance 
and crime are thereby cut off, I leave everyone to 
judge for himself! 

You cannot possibly reject the Bible. That is politically 
impossible. That is imposed on him by his situation. Given 
the authority of the Bible, the public authority of the 
Bible, this is the only doctrine which satisfies the 
requirement for peace, toleration, and so on. That’s the 
point. Not more. You must, before presenting io, at least 
understand his position, aid to meet it on his o’/n ground. 

The implication of course, needless to say, is ids. If 
there were a society in which the Bible were not a public 
authority, this whole argument would cease to be of interest. 
That's clear. Because Spinoza does not believe in the 
authority of the Bible, as he has made abundantly clear*. 

(Hobbes himself doesn't raise these theoretical questions 
concerning the foundations of morals.) 

No? Have you ever reed Part III of the Levi a than . 

"Of e Christian Commonwealth”? 

(But he treats the questions in a different //ay. That 
is, ho will allow the public authority of the Bitle to 
remain within its own province so long as the spiritual 
authority is subservient tc the sovereign state.) 

This question will be taken up by Spinoza laoer, in the 
political part. Namely, is the sovereign, the ci. ril sovereign, 
in any way oblig*3d, as sovereign, to accept the authority of 
the Bible? And Spinoza now says, in ray opinion, no. They 
are not obliged. There is no difficulty. The parallel to 
this question in Spinoza and In Hobbes is the discussion of 
what :.s required for faith. I have forgotten now which 
chapter that is in the Leviathan . It is in the Third Part, 
toward the end. And his key answer, which strictly corresponds 



to what jpirioza says, is thrt the minimum of faith is Jesus 
is the M jssiah. And he makes it clear that this includes 
belief i i God and so on. It is the same pattern. Hobbes* 
own statement to which I have referred more than once, that 
Spinoza* 3 Treatise "went through him a vast length; he hinsdf 
had not iared to write as boldly" is a very correct state¬ 
ment bor ie out by the study of the Leviathan on the one hand, 
and the rheologico-Political Treatise on tKe other. Hobbes 
is more conservative, paradoxical as it may sound, in these 
matters it any rate, than Spinoza is. But this conservatism 
is indee i a matter of their speaking, not of thoir thinking. 

In other things Spinoza is of course much more conservative 
than Hoboes, as we will see later. Now let us read the end 
of the ciapter, page l£9, paragraph 2 following. 

• It remains for me to show that between faith or 
theology and philosophy, there is no connection, nor 
affinity. I think no one will dispute the fact who has 
knc /ledge of the aim and foundations of the two subjects, 
for they are as wide apart as the poles. 

Philosophy has no end in view save truth; faith, 
as /e have abundantly proved, looks for nothing but 
obelience and piety. 

Don*t overlook the implication. Faith or theology has 
nothing to do vdth truth. 

Again, philosophy is based on axioms which must be 
sought from nature alone: faith is based on history 
anc ; language, and must be sought for only in Scripture 
anc revelation, as we showed in Chap. VII. Faith, 
therefore, allows the greatest latitude in philosophic 
speculation, allowing us without blame to think what 
we Like about anything. 

Anything. No holds barred. 

. . . and only condemning, as heretics and schismatics, 
these who teach opinions which tend to produce 
obstinacy, hatred, strife, and anger; while on the 
other hand, only considering as faithful those who 
persuade us, as far as their reason and faculties will 
per nit, to follow justice and charity. 

Lastly, as what we are now setting forth are the 
most important subjects of my treatise, I would most 
urfently beg the reader, before I proceed, to read 
these two chapters with especial attention, and to take 
the trouble to weigh them well in his mind: 
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Again and again . etiam atque etiam . 

. . .let him take for granted that I have not written 

with a view to introducing novelties, but in order to 

do away with abuses, such as I hope I may, at some future 

time, at last see reformed. 

You smile. But is it entirely ironical? That he 
didn f t wish to introduce novelties but only to restore certain 
things? 

(unclear) x 

Let me see. Look at the heading of Chapter 20. "It is 
shown that in a free commonwealth everyone i3 entitled to 
think wliat he wishes and to say what he thinks." These words 
are literally taken from Tacitus, the Roman historian. 

There are many more quotations from Tacitus and other ancient 
writers. You must not forget that Spinoza meant this in a 
way seriously: to restore a freedom which existed in 
classical antiquity. I have spoken of this prejudice of the 
seventeenth-eighteenth centuries on a former occasion. You 
know, the belief that there was perfect tolerance, or 
something approaching perfect tolerance, in classical 
antiquity. And only under the influence of the Bible, this 
tolerance vas destroyed. You know, to some extent Spinoza 
believed that. But vie see also here towards the end of the 
passage which we read, that Spinoza admits, if on the basis 
of revelation, one ultimate limitation of the freedom of 
opinion. Did you see that| I mean in his final formulation 
what is the—well he doesn t speak of these seven dogmas any 
mo re--be. t what is the indication? 

(The dogma which would bad to hatred and strife.) 

Let u 3 say anti-social doctrines. And we must see 
whether this qualification of freedom of speech is aver with¬ 
drawn by Spinoza. V7e understand today—or some of our 
contemporaries—that freedom of speech, freedom to nr each 
any doctrine you please regardless of the consequences, 
unless -t be the doctrine "fire" in an over-crowded picture 
house. That is a very novel doctrine. And say a doctrine 
encouraging murder or licentious behavior in other respects 
was of course always regarded as something which must be 
repressed. That had nothing to do with liberty. That was a 
thing destructive of liberty. And in this respect Spinoza- 
let us see whether he comes bade to this point. But here 
at any rate the one point, regardless of all dogmas remains, 
anti-social doctrines cannot be spread. 

(One brief point. He speaks of the faithful as those 
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able to persuade by means of reason, to justice and charity. 

Page 139, next to last paragraph, last sentence.) 

Persuade; well, suadere is not persuaders: "who 
counsel justice and charity". 

(It seemed there that he was justifying his own faith 
as a philosopher in contrast to his position before where 
he had . . .) 

I see. In other words, a parallel to the permission or 
obligation to interpret the seven dogmas. You remember tr e 
difficulty. The dognss are those which all honest raert must 
be able to accept. But these dognas as originally formulated 
are not acceptable to the philosopher as Spinoza understands 
him. Therefore he gives him the rif^it, and even the duty, 
to interpret these dogmas. And something similar—because 
ultimately the only criterion required is that a man not 
only acts decently, but persuades or teaches decent actions. 

If he does that he must be tolerated regardless of dogmas. 

(I was wondering. . .) 

But that is not what Spinoza teaches. The seven dognas 
are there. 

(No, I was wondering how far the emphasis on teaching 
by means of reason. . . Because before, the faithful did 
not have to justify their obedience to reason.) 

He doesn’t say reason. He says "according to the 
powers of their reason and in accordance with their faculties. 
That includes also other faculties, like imagination, like 
eloquence, or what have you. Reason is to be preferred, 
but ... 

(As soon as you begin to justify charity though 
speculation, you end up as Spinoza did by undermining the . . .; 

But he doesn’t say speculation. But a subordinate use 
of reason is admitted by all theologians. That s no problem. 
And there you have Spinoza as a theologian too. ^™ re .*f u 
no difficulty in that. For example, if you argue about the 
meaning of a Biblical passage, compare it with other 
passages, this is a rational activity, there is no question 
about that. And every theologian, almost every theologian, 
admits the principle of contradiction and the distinction 
between a legitimate and an illegitimate syllogism. lha 
has nothing to do regarding the cognitive status of the 
premises; that alone is the question. Mr. 7 



(Would you be so good as to check the translation on 
this. This last half of the paragraph of Chapter 14.) 

All right, I will translate it, "Finally the things 
which we have shown here are the most important things. 

(I am sorry. The sentence immediately before that.) 

I must read it, that is an incomplete sentence in 
Latin. "Faith. • . regards those as faithful who counsel 
justice and charity according to the powers of their reason 
and according to their faculties.” That T s literal. But let 
me translate the vhole sentence; maybe there is something 
in the difficulty you have in mind. First, he has contrasted 
in the two preceding sentences—he has spoken of faith, in 
the preceding sentence, faith and philosophy in opposites. 

The scope of philosophy differs from the scope of faith, and 
the foundations of philosophy differ from the foundations 
of faith. "Hence faith”, and from here on-he speaks only 
of faith. "Hence faith concedes to everyone the highest 
freedom to philosophize, so that he can think what he wishes 
on anything without committing a crime; and faith condemns 
only those as heretics and schismatics who teach opinions 
counseling to contumacy, hatred, contentions and wrath; and 
faith regards on the other hand those only as faithful who 
counsel justice and charity according to the powers of their 
reason and faculties." So the only thing which I am 
willing now to grant to Mr. is that this is a kind of 
parting shot, not mare. You kna* If you want to be really 
effective you have to fall back somehow on reason. That 
might be implied. Because the strange fact is that he 
speaks here only of faith, and not of faith and philosophy, 
as he did in the preceding sentence. But it is really 
too subtle or delicate a point, and not important enough 
to dwell on. 

(LIlat is the difference between persuasion and 
counseling?) 

There is lots of difference. In both cases he uses the 
same word, suadere. not persuadere. It has a loose meaning, 
it doesn’t have this special ... Yes? 

(This limitation not only includes anti-social action 
but also feelings, such as anger.) 

No, opinions. 

(Wouldn’t anger be • • .?) 

Opinions encouraging men towards these un-peaceful 
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fee ling 3 . 

(Including obstinacy? Would that be necessarily . . .?) 

Wei., what he says—those apparently who teach opinions 
which le id to wrath and hatred and this kind of thinr. 

(Doesn’t this contradict his earlier statement that 
only act tons can be condemned and not the opinions themselves?) 

Wei;., that is the difficulty we have been discussing 
the whol 3 day. Spinoza knows there are no actions without 
opinions from which they flow. Therefore if you declare only 
this and this course of action is permitted, you somehc* 
limit the legitimate opinions, to the opinions leading up 
to these actions. Therefore he must have a dogma. Bui. on 
the othe ’ hand he doesn’t want to have a clearly circumscribed 
dogma Uniting freedom of philosophy. That we have seen. 

This is che kind of tug of war going on. The true point, 
which he alludes to, is this. Take a course of action. 

This may follow from very different theoretical premises. 
Obviously. For example, if we pay our income taxes, there 
may be vary different reasons. Someone may pay it only 
because le says it is very complicated to go downtown and 
waste tie whole afternoon in explaining to the Revenue 
Service *hy I didn t want to pay taxes for that. Another 
may say no, we mustj have these highways. Another may even 
quote the New Testament, about rendering to Caesar. And so 
on. But the same action results. They all lead here. They 
converge. Therefore, strictly speaking, Spinoza could say: 
no dogmes. -The only thing I am concerned with is that 
result; except such opinions as make impossible the result. 
They are the anti-social opinions. They are out. But 
otherwife they are perfectly free. But tte t he cannot do 
without flying too much in the face of the Bible. You see 
he canntt say that the Bible teaches also atheism. That 
is a necessity for him. And there is also the theoretical 
necessiiy which we must not forget, that he wants to, 
apart fi cm the practical reason, bring into the open what 
the real issue between Bible and philosophy is. You know, 
that there is a tension between belief in a personal God 
who exei cises particular Providence concerned with man T s 
conduct and a God who is not a personal God, vho does not 
exercise particular Providence, and *ho does not watch 
the act: ons of men. That he also wants to make clear. 

Therefor e the more philosophical treatment. Mr. __? 

(Will, the point I was wondering about was the "v/hich 
tends t<> w in our translation.) 

V/h.ch "swayed”. He doesn’t say tend. 
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(In oth ir v;ords, it Rives more permission,) 

Not Stricter I would say which encourage them, "lend" 
can emb'ace things which—no, Spinoza has a stricter notion: 
which s fay toward, which counsel toward. 

(As the end of the passage, his political conclusion, 
his political consideration is put in terms of heretics ana 
schisma iics rather than say, sedition.) 


that's that. He does not say? 

(Instead of drawing a political conclusion from ifc.) 


Nc. That*s theological. Up to Chapter 15 inclusive. 

But—I am sorry—we have now to turn to the fifteenth chapter, 
in which it is shown, as he says, that theology must not be 
the handmaid of reason, nor reason the handmaid of theology. 

And the reason why we persuade ourselves of the authority 
of Hoi" 'writ. Now the point which he makes here is this, 
is reason cannot be the handmaid of theology and vice versa. 

He dis< usses then the problem by taking two au Jb°rities: 

Maimon: des as the one who tries to make theology the handmaid 
of reason; and Alpakhar, a practically unknown man, who 
makes reason the handmaid of theology, i/e must limit 
oursel" es to reading the most important passages, un page 
194 , paragraph 5. V/ait a second. "I don’t have to discuss 
all th ise r things, but what has been said suffices in order 
to show the absurdity; therefore we reject both that opinion 
of Kaiilonides. . . Fran there on. 


V/e may, therefore, put this theory, as well as 
ti at of Kaimonides, entirely out of court; and we may 
t ike it for indisputable that theology is not bound 
to serve reason, nor reason theology, but that each 
his her own domain. 


The sphere of reason is, as we have said, truth 
aid wisdom; the sphere of theology is piety and 
obedience. The power of reason does not extend so far 
a 3 to determine for us that men may be blessed through 
simple obedience, without understanding. Theology tells 
U 3 nothing else, enjoins on us no command save 
obedience, and has neither the will nor the power to 
oppose reason: 


la other words, what he suggests—and this had a terrific 
success—here is reason and here is revelation. They have^ 
nothirg to do with each other. Nothing. No conflict. But 
unfortunately truth belongs only bore, with reason. Of 
course what he says in so many words—they have everything 



in common, namely the claim to the truth, and they contradict 
each oth«ir in this respect. But he expresses it peacefully 
by saying they live on different planets. Today of course 
that is no longer stated in this form, because modern men 
have bee »me so polite that they don’t call a spade a spade 
anymore. They say religion is a matter of sentiment, that 
is a kin l of folklore, socially salutary, an important 
sector o * society, as they have come to say, and there 
there is no conflict. But a religion means to be true. 

If you d sregard the claim, and regard religion as a 
beautifi ation of life, no conflict arises. But of cour.se 
that is lot religion. That is Madison Avenue. Read. Go on. 

... she defines the dogmas of faith (as we pointed 
out in the last chapter) only in so far as they may 
be necessary for obedience, and leaves reason to 
determine their precise truth: for reason is the 
light of the mind, and without her all things are 
dreims and phantoms. 

Without which the mind sees nothing but dreams and 
fictions , But since in revelation reason is not operative, 

I think \t is very clear. Now the next paragraph, then. 

By theology, I here mean, strictly speaking, 
rev ilation, in so far as it indicates the object aimed 
at yy Scripture—namely, the scheme and manner of 
obeiience, or the true dogmas of piety and faith. This 
may truly be called the Word of God, which does not 
consist in a certain number of books (see Chap. XII.). 

The >logy thus understood, if we regard its precepts 
or uiles of life, will be found in accordance with 
reason; and if we look to its aim and object, will be 
see t to be in nowise repugnant thereto, wherefore it 
is rniversal to all men. 

Yes. What he is trying—building up now is this. 

There is perfect harmo it/ between t heology and philosophy- 
after thoology has been induced to abandon its claim to truth. 
That gra Jually disappears, and he moves into a very 
respectable view, there is perfect harmony between theology 
and philbsophy because the dogma of theology is supra- 
rational, 7/ell, what is supra-rational, and by definition 
therefor 3 not contrary to reason, contra rationem . is of 
course a.so in perfect harmony with reason. What he is doing 
then is ;his. That’s reason, and that is theology, which 
is supra-rational, and therefore there is no conflict. 

Then the question arises, but how do we know that it is 
supra-rational, and not infra-rational, not merely dreams 
and fictions? Answer: because it has been confirmed by 
miracles, as every Protestant theologian would say. So the 
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problem has disappeared. That happens in the sequel. 

No* v*e read only two more passages, one on page 197, 
paragraoh 2 , 

Therefore this whole basis of theology and Scripture, 
though it does not admit of mathematical proof, may 
yeo be accepted with the approval of our judgment. 

In oth r words, we cannot have a strict demonstration 
of the irutl of revelation, but a reasonable one. x 

It wou2d be folly to refuse to accept what is confirmed 
by such ample prophetic testimony, and what has proved 
su oh a comfort to those whose reason is comparatively 
weik, snd such a benefit to the state; a doctrine, 
moreovsr, which we may believe in without the slightest 
peril 3r hurt, and should reject simply because it cannot 
be mat lematically proved: it is as though we should 
ad nit nothing as true, or as a wise rule of life, which 
colid sver, in any possible way, be called in question; 
or as :hough most of our actions were not full of 
uncertainty and hazard. 

He talks like a sensible theologian now. But at the end 
of the discussion—and such writers follow the rule that at 
the beginning they begin very orthodox; you will remember 
the first sentence of the Treatise , the first chapter: 
prophecy and revelation is certain knowledge of something 
which has been revealed by God to man; which everyone would 
say. Aid then he ends also again orthodox—the beginning 
and the end—in the middle funny things happen. That has a 
long history, and it goes back—its obvious parallel you 
find in discussions about forensic rhetoric. An orator, or 
an attorney, who has to defend a client, what would he do? 

And the ancient rhetorician, Cicero, and other people, say, 
well, the weak spots will be mentioned in the middle, 
because, as everyone knows, the attention is greatest at the 
beginning and the end. At the beginning because they are 
not yet drowsy, you know, they just got in; and at the end 
because the moment the speaker says, "I now come to my 
conclusion", everyone wakes up. In the middle they discuss, 
by hook and by crook you can say, the arguments which are 
weak, nsaning from the point of view of law. And the same 
thing happens here; what is the weak from the point of view 
of the accepted opinions comes in the middle. That is a 
very frequent thing in this kind of book. Well, even if 
you take such a respectable thing as book reviews as 
distinguished from forensic rhetoric, I have seen scholars— 

I woulc not mention their names—who in reviewing books 
read orly the table of contents—no, first thing the Index; 



but secondly the Introduction: and then the Conclusion. 

End then Eufiy browse a bit. f/ e il but the Introduction and 

Conclusion they read, ^ou see? So th e doctrine which 

claims to be the useful doctrine. Well, to use the honest 

expression of Plato, a noble lie. 

Orly the end on page 19$, line 8 from bottom. 

Before I go further I vould expressly state (though I 
heve said it before) that I consider the utility and 
tie need for Holy Scripture or Revelation to be v^ry 
great. For as we cannot perceive by the natural light 
of reason that simple obedience is the path of 
salvation, and are taught by revelation only that it is 
sc by the special grace of God, which our reason cannot 
attain, it follows that the Bible has brought a very 
great, consolation to mankind. All are able to obey, 
wlereas there are but very few, compared with the 
aggregate of humanity, vho can acquire the habit of 
virtue under the unaided guidance of reason. Thus if 
we had not the testimony of Scripture, we should doubt 
oi the salvation of nearly all men. 

Tiat of course is also obviously irony, because from 
Spinoz£*s point of view salvation, i.e. the true habit of 
virtue, cannot be acquired except by reason. But tolerably 
bad hat its agreeable to reason in a captain sphere, the social 
sphere, can be induced by certain false opinions, which 
would te salutary opinions. That is what the Bible can 
give. Whether these opinions are not also socially 
dangert us from another point of view is another matter. We 
have sren the example of "do not resist evil”, which is 
after sll a clear New Testament statement, which Spinoza 
had to do away with, because itwould not be good for a 
rations 1 social morality, as he understands that. 

New the beginning of the next chapter. Hitherto we 
have te ken a care to separate philosophy from theology, and 
to shov f the liberty of philosophy which theology grants 
to eveiyone. And now we turn to the philosophic discussion. 

He doesn’t say this in so many words but that he means. 

The theological part is concluded. In a way you can say we 
have not yet heard a word about Spinoza’s political philosophy. 
Because up to now we have heard only his political theology, 
which le himself does not regard as the true teaching. But 
in thio distinction a great political problem is already 
implies. Just as if someone who would understand the page 
in Plato, or ha If-page in Plato—where he speaks of the noble 
lie—wtuld understand very much of Plato’s political philosophy. 
Although as Plato does not regard that teaching as true, but 
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X 


. • • When Hobbes took up this subject in the Leviathan 
he made much more nasty remarks than Spinoza ever made. 

The L eviathan was written and published in 1651, under 
Cromwel 1, where at least the old heresy laws have been 
abolished* So you know, any Christian doctrine was 
permitted, was not a crime at least* And there Hobbes 
discussed the problem of trinity, as he says: the three 
perso is of God* But what is a person? A person is a 
representative, according to the older Roman meaning of 
the t jrrn. And that Jesus should be the representative of 
God is intelligible. And similarly the Holy Ghost would 
be thi Church* But who is the first person of the trinity? 
Answer: Moses. The representative cf God in the old 
covenant was Moses* Hence, Moses was the first person 
in th8 trinity* And after the Restoration, when he 
brought out the Latin translation of the Leviathan , he 
has in the appendix retracted that* Because in tKe mean¬ 
time iihe old heresy laws had been restored* That was a 
cogent reason for him* And then he admitted it was a 
bit r ish of him* Now there were three points you made* 
First the joke you made about the centenary of the 
Glorious Revolution; why in 1959? 

This is the 271st anniversary of the landing at 
Tor bar; William III.) 

Oh, I see, I am sorry. The 271st* So you were in 
other words, mathematical, 

'/Well, I thought that the revolution wasn’t over yet.' 

"''low what about your remark about the philosopher- 
king. What did you mean by that? 

[unclear) 

"Vhether that is a very relevant remark I do not know. 
But we will see. And the last point I didn’t understand 
was when you spoke of the difference between the ___ you 
said: but what did the moderns leave unsaid? 

[What hadn’t the moderns left unsaid.) 

tfhat do you mean? 

[Exposing the illusions on which society rests; 
inciting hatred, and so on.) 

It was an extremely elliptical statement, and I am 
not sure whether I have fathomed it yet. But lot us now 
turn to our text. But, to repeat, I liked your paper very 
much. 
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In the beginning of the 16th chapter, if you will turn to 
that, we read this already last tine, he makes it clear 
that up to this point, I mean chapters 1 to 15, were 
theo3ogical. This was a theological, Scriptual, 
investigation, and only now does the philosophic 
investigation begin. Although he does not strictly 
speaking say that. If you will be so good as to read 
that sentence. 

Hitherto our care has been to separate philosophy 
fi om theology, and to show the freedom of thought 
which such separation insures to both. 

No, ro. Which theology—in Latin (a relative). But, 
this can refer back only to theologia . Yes. 

It is now time to determine the limits to which 

such freedom of thought and discussion may extend 

itself in the ideal state. 

Yes, we will stop here. That ideal is of course one 
that doesn’t really exist although the word ideal" 
existed already in Spinoza’s time. You know "ideal” is 
not a Greek or medieval term. It was coined, sometime 
in tie 17th century—the adjective—I believe by a 
gentleman named Lana, if my memory doesn’t deceive me, 
and 1 do not know at the moment the incentive of this 
but Spinoza used the expression only ’’the best 
corancnwealth.” You see the question is not simply to 
establish a universal freedom of philosophizing, of 
thinking, of judging. How far that freedom extends; 
there are seme limitations. You remember we have 
disci ssed this question last time. From the Biblical 
point of view there was this limitation set by the 
severth dogma. We have discussed this last time. But 
now le will find theoretical, philosophical, discussion 
of tkat. Now the beginning of the argument is in the 
next paragraph, which is fairly long and we cannot read 
all i hese things. Now what is the main point. Spinoza 
starts from something which he calls ius institutum 
naturae, the right which is instituted has been 
estakTTshed by nature. Spinoza begins with the natural 
right, not with any natural obligation. To use the 
term: nology as it has been simplified or verified by 
Hobb«s, there is natural right and natural law. The 
natural right precedes the natural law. In Hobbes’ 
schere that means the fundamental moral fact is a right 
which each man has to preserve himself. The natural 
law : ndicates the moral prerequisite for a successful 
defense of self-preservation. Successful defense of 
self-preservation is possible only through peace. 
Therefore, if we are consistent we have to act in a 
peaceable manner. The rules of peace are formulated by 
the ratural law. The natural law defines our dutues. 
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But these duties are derived from our more fundamental 
natural right. This is the precedent for Spinoza, And 
Spinoza followed it but not quite. He accepts this, but 
he leaves that. Why? We have seen in Chapter 5, Chapter 
4 , that the divine or natural law is in fact a law 

which men impose upon themselves, Hobbes also didn’t 
mean anything different by the natural law, a law which 
man figures out for himself. It has its basis alone in 
this figuring out. But Hobbes is still willing to use 
the term natural law, Spinoza has ultimately no use for 
it. And in this respect he is clearer than Hobbes, 
more explicit than Hobbes. Hobbes had said indeed that 
the natural law is not strictly speaking a law~he has 
said that—unless we accept it as occurring in the Bible, 
the word of God. Then it would be—because God is a 
legislator—it would become a law. But in itself the 
natural law consists only of conclusions or theories. 

That is the same as what Spinoza means. Only in Hobbes 
there is no relation whatever of the so-called natural 
law to the speculative life of man, to the theoretical 
life. For Hobbes the sole basis of natural law is the 
desire for self-preservation narrowly and strictly 
understood. Spinoza takes here a much broader view, as 
will gradually appear. Now this natural right of each 
—of which he gives as an example: the fishes are by 
nature determined to swim, and the big ones to swallowing 
the small ones. Therefore the fishes take possession, 
with the highest natural right, of the water and, with 
the highest natural right do the large ones eat, swallow, 
the snail ones. That is another important difference 
between Spinoza and Hobbes. In Hobbes* discussion of 
right and wrong only man is considered. Spinoza’s 
doctrine covers all beings, and that of course makes it 
much it ore difficult for Spinoza to arrive at a 
specifically human political doctrine at the end, 
whereas Hobbes’ whole notion of right and law is from 
the outset limited to human things. This right of nature 
implies of course the ri^ht to act with selfishness— 
that poes without saying. The fishes are not charitable. 
And it is not fundamentally different in the case of men. 
Therefore charity has no ground in this ultimate basis. 
There is one point in this section which I shall translate: 
"And since it is the highest law of nature that every 
being attempts to persevere in its status as much as 
it can, and without any regard to anything else—with 
regard only to itself." That is the highest law of 
nature. The law of absolute selfishness. How can you 
bring in charity? That is from the outset excluded, 
and only a shadow of charity can come in—which indeed 
takes place. In the sequel he explains. What he says 
can be said very simply, as he states it: right is 
might. By nature there is nothing which can seriously 
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be called right. But why does he use this: right is 
might? There is no right. But it is one thing to say 
there is no right by nature, but another thing is to 
say: might is right. Y/hy not say that’s neutral, 
right or wrong doesn’t apply to that at all. What's 
the reason for that? Well, the reason explicitly 
given by Spinoza is that the highest ground is God. 

And God’s absolute power—to use the present day jargon— 
the point of convergence, of fact and value. And since 
this is so, everything derivative from God is not 
merely a fact but is for this reason necessarily also 
valual. Might is right. But behind it is the noticn' 
of—a find of enthusiastic admiration for everything 
that is. We will perhaps find some examples of that 
later. The crucial practical consequence is of course 
that there is an equal right of the wise and the fool. 

The wise has the same right to live rationally as a 
fool has to live irrationally. Why? Because no one 
can help desiring what he desires. The wise man cannot 
help desiring sensible things and the fool cannot help 
desiring foolish things. The necessity of everything 
takes away the possibility of reasonable blame. If 
everything is fully determined—you see this every day in 
every law court in the United States, where a man 
committed a dastardly murder and the lawyer for the 
defense, vdth the help of some sociologists and 
psychiatrists, proves that he couldn’t help murdering 
his mother because his mother nagged him. He couldn’t 
help it. What cannot be helped cannot be legally 
blamed—universal law. There you have it. Desire is 
deteririned. 

Ihere are some things we should read on page 201, 
paragraph two. 

That is, as the wise man has sovereign right 
to do all that reason dictates, or to live accord¬ 
ing to the laws of reason, so also the ignorant 
end foolish man has sovereign right to do all that 
desire dictates, or to live according to the laws 
cf desire. This is identical with the teaching of 
Paul, who acknowledges that previous to the law— 
that is, so long as men are considered of as 
living under the sway of nature, there is no sin. 

The natural right of the individual man . . 

Not of the individual: every human being. 

of every human being is thus determined, not by 
sound reason, but by desire and power. All are not 
naturally conditioned so as to act according to the 
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laws and rule8 of reason; nay, on the contrary, all 
man are born ignorant, and before they can learn 
tie right way of life and acquire the habit of 
virtue, the greater part of their life, even if they 
have been well brought up, has passed away. 
Nevertheless, they are in the meanwhile bound to 
live and preserve themselves as far as they can by 
the unaided impulses of desire. Nature has given 
them no other guide, and has denied them the 
present power of living according to sound reason; 
so that they are no more bound to live by the 
dictates of an enlightened mind, than a cat is 
bound to live by the laws of the nature of a lion. 

And therefore they are not more bound to live by the 
laws of a sane mind. The laws of a sane mind, that is 
Spinoza’s substitution for what was traditionally called 
the natural law, and which he refuses to call the 
natural law. In other words, Spinoza knows that there 
are certain rules of conduct traditionally called natural 
law but he denies that they can legitimately be called a 
natural law. He calls them laws of a sound mind. Why 
does there exist an equal right of the wise and the fool. 
Because desire is determined. A law addressed to the 
fool: act reasonably--doesn’t find an addressee. 
is a part of the general criticism which was formulated 
by Hobbes before. Natural law as it was traditionally . 
understood is ineffectual. And that is a sign that it is 
not natural, which also is taken up later by Locke. 

What follows? Let us read the immediate sequel. 

Whatsoever, therefore, an individual 
(considered as under the sway of nature) thinks 
useful for himself, whether led by sound reason 
or impelled by the passions, that he has a sovereign 
right to seek and to take for himself as he best 
can, whether by force, cunning, entreaty, or any 
other means; consequently he may regard as an enemy 
anyone who hinders the accomplishment of his purpose. 

You see, no holds barred. Kachiavelli himself never 
stated it so universally. We must seo this and under¬ 
stand it in order to see how Spinoza is trying to solve 
the political problem on this basis. Yes. 

It follows from what we have said that the 
right and ordinance of nature, under which all men 
are born, and under which they mostly live, only 
prohibits such things as no one desires, and no one 
can attain: it does not forbid strife, nor hatred, 
nor anger, nor deceit, nor, indeed, any of the 
means suggested by desire. 
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This we need not wonder at, for nature is not 
bounded by the 3a ws of human reason, which aims only 
at man’s true benefit and preservation; her limits 
are infinitely wider, and have reference to the 
eternal order of nature, vherein man is but a 
speck; it is by the necessity of this alone that 
all individuals are conditioned for living and 
acting in a particular way. If anything, therefore, 
ir nature seems to us ridiculous, absurd, or evil, 
it is because we only know in part, and are almost 
entirely ignorant of the order and interdependence 
o:' nature as a whole, and also because we want 
everything to be arranged according to the dictates 
of our human reason; in reality that which reason 
considers evil, is not evil in respect to the order 
ar.d laws of nature as a whole, but only In respect 
tc the laws of our reason. 

Laws of our nature. You see to understand that, 
when man complains about how evil nature is—plagues and 
the earthquakes and what not—there was always an old 
answer by the philosophers, and not only by the philosophers, 
that you cannot look at this phenomenon from a merely 
human point of view. There would not be a universe and 
therefore man if there were not such possibilities as 
those of earthquakes and plagues and so on. Spinoza 
radicalizes that. What is true of earthquakes, plagues, 
is true of vice as well. Vice and stupidity and every¬ 
thing evil is as much a part of the natural order as 
the so-called natural evils. And we must not look at 
vice merely from a human point of view. V/e must also do 
that--that's where politics comes in—but the higher 
consideration is not the anthropocentric orientation 
but the cosmos and a rigorous theoretical orientation. 

That is the point he wants here to make. And by nature, 
to repeat, everything is permitted. Natural law is based 
on a merely human distinction. This reminds of the 
statement of Heraclitus to which I referred in the other 
course. For God, everything—from God’s point of view— 
everything is just; but men have made a supposition 
that seme things are just and others unjust. In other 
words, Spinoza returns to this extent to a pre-Socratic 
point cf view, but the particular way in which he does 
it is his own. Now this much should be clear by now. 
Therefore, we arrive at the question, how can we get 
any limitation. One thing is clear. The limitation 
must be based on some desire, on some powerful and 
effective desire. Otherwise it would be mere ineffectual 
exhortation. And that we must find. 

Now we have seen the references to the human good, 
to true human utility. That would seem to be the solution 
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to t he problem. It is as follows. Man is only a part of 
the wh >le and just one part among many. But man has a 
certai 1 constitution. And certain things are useful to 
man an<: others are harmful. Say, peace, is useful, war— 
civil wars rather—are harmful. V/e devise then the right 
order of human life—individually and collectively— 
from the human good. For practical purposes that 
would seem to be sufficient. But why did Spinoza make 
this f; irly long introduction by which he warns us of 
the fa« t that this human realm is such a tiny realm 
within the whole and therefore cannot give us the ultimate 
point of view. You remember he had said something 
about he true human good in Chapter 4. When he spoke 
of the divine law. So, why does he not leave it at 
this, 'hy does he enlarge the perspective so that he must 
observe right is might. What is the reason for that? 

(Uould this be part of man’s intellectual understanding 
of God ) 

Yos, sure. But still why, if man’s perfection 
con sis -s in his intellectual love of God and all rules 
of conduct individually and collectively ultimately 
have to be derived from that. Why does he not begin 
with that? Why begin in such a supra-Machiavellian 
manner' 

( hs he addressing philosophers?) 

That i3 in the right direction but it is not precise 
enough. 

(he could wish to prevent individual sects from . . .) 

N<>„ You see these sects are ruled out by the new 
beginn ng, philosophically. Their specific premise-- 
some understanding of Scripture—is abandoned by the 
fact that Scripture is no longer the basis of the argument. 

But whot Fir._ says points to the right answer. This 

truly human good is a preserve of a tiny minority. A 
moral political teaching must be concerned with the other 
human heings, with the multitude who will not be inspired 
to virtuous action by the true good. How can they be 
induced, to limit their desires? And that is the question 
which he takes up in the immediate sequel. We have up 
to now no limits: unlimited desire. But how can v/e get 
limits .ions. Head the immediate sequel. 

Nevertheless, no one can doubt that it is 
much better for us to live according to the laws 
aid assured dictates of reason, for, as we said, 
they have men’s true good for their object. 
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¥. >reover, everyone wishes . * . 

K>reover. That is a new consideration. That has 
no Ion ;er to do with man’s true good. That refers us 
back t ) Chapter 4, 

M >reover, everyone wishes to live as far as 
p issible securely beyond the reach of fear, and 
t ds would be . • . 

0 ie should really underline in one’s mind the word 
wishes , or desires would be better. Everyone actually 
desire s—that is not something I preach to you—that is 
in man. There is no one that does not desire, 

E/eryone desires to live as far as possible 
sjcurely beyond the reach of fear, and this would 
bj quite impossible so long as everyone did 
everything he liked, and reason’s claim was 
1 >wered to a par with those of hatred and anger; there 
i > no one who is not ill at ease in the midst of 
e unity, hatred, anger, and deceit, and who does 
n>t seek to avoid them as much as he can, 

Ii other words, regardless of any notion of the true 
human $ood, He doesn’t like conditions in which he 
can’t )ass the street without looking over his shoulder 
for ths next fellow pointing a gun at him. 

Wien we reflect that men v/ithout mutual help, or 
tie aid of reason, must needs live most miserably, 
as we clearly proved in Chap, V., we shall plainly 
s ie that men must necessarily come to an agreement 
t> liye together as securely and well as possible 
i ’ they are to enjoy as a whole the rights which 
niturally belong to them as individuals, and 
t leir life should be no more conditioned by the 
force and desire of individuals, but by the power 
a id will of the whole body, 

Ndw, let us stop here for a moment. So only a few 
seek—iesire effectively—man’s true good. But all men 
equall/ fear to be killed. All men equally would prefer 
greate.' comfort to smaller comfort. Whether that is 
true eapirically is another question, but that is 
Spinoza’s argument. Here we have another basis which 
appeals not to the true rational goal, but to a universal 
goal wdch as such is sub-rational. One does not have 
to be a truly rational being to seek that. Here we get 
a restraining element for might equal to right, for 
natural, right. And this is one w'rich is effective. 





which doesn’t have to be preached. Go on. 

This end they will be unable to attain if desire 
ba their only guide (for by the laws of desire each 
nun is drawn in a different direction); they must, 
tierefore, most firmly decree and establish that 
tiey will be guided i n everything by reason (which 
nobody will dare openly to repudiate lest he should 
hi taken for a madman), and will restrain any desire 
w lich is injurious to a man’s fellows, that they 
will do to all as they would be done by, and that 
tiey will defend their neighbor’s rights as their 
o 

Yis, the mere dictate of reason—that is the term 
which lie uses—demands consideration for others. In 
other fords, you want to live in a state of security and 
reasonable comfort. But you destroy that if you follow 
all yoir appetites as they emerge in you. How can you 
expect the unreasonable multitude even to do this much 
thinking that they say I want to live in convenience 
and noi to be killed at every opportunity, that they put 
two ani two together and say therefore I myself have to 
behave in a decent way? Therefore, this rational compact 
of rational men will not suffice. The passions must be 
enlisted in addition. Let me restate it, to make it 
quite clear. For the truly rational man, the philosopher 
or the wise man, there is a rational good and the 
knowledge of this rational good induces them to enter 
society and be good citizens. But then there is a good 
which I will now call sub-rational by which I do not 
mean tiat it is irrational but it is only a very small 
part of the story: the desire for security and comfort, 
nothing else. So, but still even on the basis of this 
sub-ra cional good I can think rationally. That is what 
they are trying to do in economics and social science 
generally. They take almost any good and think 
rationally about the means to that good. But here Spinoza 
comes with another consideration. These fools, even if 
they can understand that they should act in a certain 
way, pay their taxes honestly and whatnot, in order 
to get the subrational good won’t do it. You need in 
addition support by their passions. Now what are these 
passions. In the immediate sequel. 

How such a compact as this should be entered 
into, how radified and established, we will now 
inquire. 

Now it is a universal law of human nature that 
no one ever neglects anything which he judges to 
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ta good, except with the hope of gaining a greater 
fDod, or from the fear of a greater evil; nor does 
a lyone endure an evil except for the sake of avoiding 
s greater evil, or gaining a greater good. That is, 
c/eryone will, of two goods, choose that which he 
t links the greatest; and, of two evils, that v/hich 
hs thinks the least, for it does not necessarily 
f >llow that he judges right. This law is so deeply 
i iiplanted in the human mind that it ought to be 
ounted among eternal truths and axioms. 

Xis, the eternal verities. But what Spinoza is ' 
drivin ; at is then this. The passions which have to be 
enlist id are hope and fear. In the sequel it appears that 
it is tear above all. The social compact is kept through 
fear of the evil consequences of the breach and not 
simply by the prospect of the good consequences of 
keeping the contract. Nov; how does this fear of evil 
conseaiences of the breach work empirically. What well- 
knov>n Tact, is he alluding to? 

( 3 olice?) 

Yas, but more. Gallows. Fear of punishment. These 
fools leed in addition fear of punishment and the mere 
ratior ality of the conmand, even with a view to their 
sub-rsoional good would not help. They need in addition 
fear cT punishment. But here in this connection a 
difficulty already arises. Namely, what you can achieve 
by suei means as punishment and effective and spectacular 
punish pents—a favorite theme ofMachiavelli--must.be 
done v. Lth aplomb and not behind closed doors of a prison 
yard t) be truly effective. Why can one not do that 
another way? Why can one not do it with a fictitious 
fear, i fictitiously created fear. You know, superstition 
in othsr words. That is a problem which we must keep in 
mind although Spinoza does not yet speak of it here. 

That i3 in Chapters 16 and 17. In Chapter 17 he will 
discuss the solution of the whole problem based on 
religious beliefs. Here it is only of the strictly 
natureL and pungent. We skip the immediate sequel. 

"If a]L men could be easily guided." Do you have that? 

However, if all men could be easily led by reason 
eLone, and could recognize what is best and most 
tsefui for a state, there would be no one who 
v ould not forswear deceit, . . . 

Hut I want it more literal. Out of the desire for 
this Highest good. Highest good is a traditional term 
which Spinoza reserves in a traditional way for intellectual 
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love of God, but here he says this highest good. Namely, 
that highest good which even the non-philosophers can 
understand because for their sub-rational good—security 
plus cDmfort—the preservation of the commonwealth is the 
highest good. Let*us read then the sequel. 

< . .for everyone would keep most religiously 
•to their compact in their desire for the chief 
food, namely, the preservation of the state, and 
\ ould cherish good faith above all things as the 
i hieId and buckler of the commonwealth. 

\ 

’ ou see this disgraceful fellow. In one case he 
translates commonwealth, which is a correct translation 
for rts publics. In the other case he says the state. 

Why 37 es he do that? Because he is brought up in that 
child? sh belief: good style demands variation of 
expression, Which is sheer nonsense. In a scientific 
consideration it is of course necessary to use the roost 
prope:* expression and not change it for no reason. And 
secondly, even in a high style repetition can of course 
not b>i change of expression, it can be very desirable 
natur illy. These silly things. Go on. 

lowever, it is far from being the case that all men 
:an always be easily led by reason alone} everyone 
.s drawn away by his pleasure, while avarice, 
imbition, envy, hatred, and the like so engross the 
lind that reason has no place therein. Hence, 

.hough men make promises with all the appearances 
>f good faith, and agree that they will keep to 
;heir engagement, no one can absolutely rely on 
mother man’s promise unless there is something 
Dehind it. Everyone has by nature a right to act 
leceitfully, and to break his compacts, unless he 
)e restrained by the hope of some greater good, 

>r the fear of some greater evil. 

However, as we have shown that the natural 
right of the individual is only limited by his power, 
Lt is clear that by transferring, either willingly 
Dr under compulsion, this power into the hands of 
another, he in so doing necessarily cedes also a 
part of his right; and further, that the sovereign 
right over all men belongs to him who has sovereign 
power, wherewith he can compel men by force, or 
restrain them by threats of the universally feared 
punishment of death; such sovereign right he will 
retain only so long as he can maintain his power oi 
enforcing his will; otherwise he will totter on his 
throne, and no one who is stronger than he will be 
bound unwillingly to obey him. 
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Ycu see then, the fear of capital punishment, and 
therefore also the fear of lesser punishment, but this 
is the foundation of this society—the fear of capital 
punishment. Just as Hobbes: fear of violent death, 
the strongest passion, is the only solid basis of a 
civil society. The sensible msn are induced by the 
positive advantage, of society to behave like good citizens. 
But those who are not sensible can only be terrified into 
doing what is for their own sub-rational good, security 
and comfort. But here again I remind you, fear of 
capital punishment as Hobbes as pointed out in his 
Leviathan , very clearly can be balanced and overbalanced 
by fear of eternal punishment after death. And therefore 
the vhole question of conflict between theology and 
purely philosophic policy remains. So since men are so 
irrational there is need for establishing a sovereign. 
Spinoza refers to that in rather sweeping terms for the 
simple reason that he can presuppose the long deductions 
of Hobbes. But he follov?s here Hobbes. There must be 
one man or body of men in whose hands is the vfoole 
power. That is the condition of peace. But then he makes 
a qualification which distinguishes him from Hobbes at 
least by making it with this precision, namely, the 
right of the sovereign alone is not sufficient. They must 
also really possess that right and exercise it effectually, 
and that is not yet given with the mere right. In other 
words, the political consideration as distinguished from 
the merely legal consideration is more powerful in ... 

Spinoza. That is the reason why Spinoza praises Kachiavelll 
so highly whereas he neglects respect for Hobbes. 

Machiavelli hadn't cared about the legal machinery by 
\*hich thi 3 is done; he was concerned with the acts of 
power. Soinoza also says they are ultimately decisive. 

We come to that later. Therefore, Spinoza says in that 
letter which we read in the first meeting—I keep the 
right of nature intact. Hobbes does not keep it intact. 

Why? The equation of right and night, that is the right 
of nature, persists in civil society. The absolute 
right of the sovereign stands and falls with this 
absolute might. If he does not have that migit his 
absolute right, legal right, is senseless. Hobbes did 
not er.tirely disagree with that but he didn t state it as 
forcefully as Spinoza dido 


vhe immediate question arises naturally. You have 
then wne man and body of men who have all the power. 

Is not, life under Nero as undesirable from the point oi 
view of security and comfort as life in a desert? It is 
a serious question. I mean it is not a foregone conclusion 
that life in a desert would be worse than a life und ?r. . 
Nero. Therefore, Spinoza has to show under what conditions 
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this transfer of right and might is reasonable both from 
the point of view of the philosopher—who is concerned 
with ;he rational good—and the point of view of the many 
who a 'e concerned with the sub-rational good, I hooe I 
have aade clear this distinction, I mean sub-rational 
good >y which I do not mean an irrational good but 
where it is only security and comfort and not the 
posit ive goal of man, intellectual love of God. Now 
let’s read the answer in the sequel. 

In this manner a society can be formed without 
my violation of natural right. . • 

fou see what he means by natural right: in perfect 
accord with the principle right is might. That doesn’t 
mean more. It doesn’t mean legitimate, 

, . • and the covenant can always be strictly kept— 
that is, if each individual hands over the whole 
>f his power to the body politic, • • • 

■o society. Why does he say that? 

. • . the latter will then possess sovereign natural 
'ight over all things; that is, it will have sole 
md unquestioned domination, and everyone will be 
)ound to obey, under pain of the severest punishment, 

fo, no. Everyone will be bound to obey either from 
a fre j mind or from fear of the highest punishment. The 
sensi )le men are the first who obey from a free mind. 

They ’ealize clearly. The others will be afraid of the 
gallc vs. 

The sovereign power is not restrained by any laws, 
jut everyone is bound to obey it in all things; . . . 

Notice that. That is a strict doctrine of 
sovereignty of course. The sovereign is not bound by 
any law. Otherwise he wouldn’t be the sovereign. Where 
do yoa find this in the United States Constitution. The 
very eeginning. The people. The people gave that 
Constitution and he who can do something can also undo 
it. rhat practically disappears in a modern constitutional 
democracy but the very notion—the fundamental notion 
comes out. 


• . • such is the state of things implied when men 
3ither tacitly or expressly handed over to it all 
their power of self-defense, or in other words, all 
their right. For if they had wished to retain any 
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right for themselves, they ought to have taken 
••re cautions for its defense and preservation; . . . 

' hey would have had to reserve some rights for 
themsc Ives effectively. 

. . as they have not done so, and indeed could 
i ot ’nave done so without dividing and consequently 
: uining the state, they placed themselves absolutely 
i t the mercy of the sovereign oovier; and, therefore, 

1 aving acted (as we have shown) as reason and 
i ecessity demanded, they are obliged to fulfil the 
*ommands of the sovereign power, however absurd these 
ray be, else they will be public enemies, and will 
i ct against reason, which urges the preservation of 
* he state as a primary duty. For reason bids us 
choose the least of two evils. 

e o, in other words, Spinoza did develop this more 
in th sequel but he indicates already the solution. Men 
living decently together is impossible if there is not a 
sovereign power, a power not subject to anyone or any¬ 
thing , The argument is partly implied because as I said 
Hobbe had developed it, because if there were not a 
soven ign power from ;*hich there is no appeal there would 
be no legal solution to controversies. There must be a 
judge from which there is no appeal. And such a judge is 
the sovereign judge. Why the sovereign judge must also be 
the 1< gislator and the executor, we cannot go into now. 

So Sp: noza accepts the strict doctrine of sovereignty 
withou t any qualification. The solution to the difficulty, 
indie- ted by the word Nero, is democracy. Give the full 
sover<ignty to the people and then there is nothing to 
fear. If the sovereign commands the most absurd things, 
you e en as a rational man who is not afraid of punishment, 
have -o obey it. No excuses are possible such as natural 
law o • divine law. That he will develop later. The 
posit ve law is the highest law. There is no other. 

That s a terrible condition—except in a democracy. 

The s overeignty is not only bearable but salutary in a 
democracy. Part of the story is, as will partly appear 
in Sp noza’s argument, that in a democracy you are a 
part >f the sovereign. In a monarchy you are not a part 
of th ) sovereign. And since no one voluntarily hurts 
hiirse.f, the parts of the sovereign are not likely to 
harm ;he parts of the sovereign. Stated generally it 
sound i to be the solution but we will later on see what 
the difficulty is. I will mention later on an amazing 
numbe:* of parallels with Rousseau. Rousseau develops 
this nuch more fully and clearly but the fundamental 
probl un is the same. Democracy is sovereign. A 
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democracy does not obey any law or anyone. Therefore, 
we havs seen, that decides already the issue of religion. 
Religion is obedience, as we have seen. The sovereign 
does n:>t obey. The sovereign chooses say the Bible. 

That i 3 not obedience, he chooses. Behind the argument 
is always this, you see, the alternative is chaos. Full 
sovereignty or chaos. The dangers of sovereignity are 
avoided if sovereignty is only sovereignty of the people. 
Spinoza had said at the beginning of the chapter that 
he wilL speak of the freedom of thinking.in the best 
commonwealth. He seems now to suggest the best common¬ 
wealth is a democracy. We must see to what extent this 
is tru3. Let us follow the immediate sequel. 

Furthermore, this danger of submitting 
absolutely to the dominion and will of another, is 
one which may be incurred with a light heart: 
for we have shown that sovereigns only possess 
this right of imposing their will, so long as they 
have the full power to enforce it: if such power 
be lost their right to command is lost also, or 
lapses to those who have assumed it and can keep 
it. Thus it is very rare for sovereigns to impose 
thoroughly irrational commands, for they are bound 
to consult their own interests, and retain their 
power by consulting the public good and acting 
according to the dictates of reason, as Seneca says, 
"violenta imperia nemo continuit ciu." No one can 
long retain a tyrant’s sway. 

Now that is, of course, a pious hope. Even if the 
time includes only 12 years as, for example Hitler did, 
that is quite a long time for his contemporaries. And 
in addLtion, to beat Spinoza with his own weapon, in 
the Preface he speaks of the Turkish Empire as a 
tyrannical empire and he admits that this lasted for 
centuries, lasted even centuries after his death. So 
this comforting statement of Seneca is of no practical 
use. It comes from a tragedy of Seneca, I did not take 
the trouble I am sorry to say to look it up, but we 
know that tragedies usually contain the opinions not of 
the author but of a character, a person, in the play, and 
we would have to see in what situation by a man of what 
wisdom this remark was said before we accuse Seneca of 
that error. Seneca, you know, was himself a victim of 
Nero. So that is an argument without any power, of 
course. Mow the next point. But this argument applies 
of course to all regimes, not to democracy in particular. 
In the next section he speaks of democracy. 
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In a democracy, irrational commands are still 
less to be feared: for it is almost impossible that 
the majority of a people, especially if it be a 
large one , should agrre in an irrational design: 

In one irrationality. In one absurdity, What do 
you say to that. 

(How about the onslaught in Russia. Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia. 

Yes, but that was not a decision of a sovereign ' 

German people; you cannot say that. 

(unclear) 

True and genuine agreement is possible only in the 
truth and therefore the more people who are remote from 
the truth the less can there be agreement among them. 

That is the argument. But of course Spinoza’s conclusion 
doesn’t follow. In other words, if each individual were 
left to his own devices in a voting booth without any 
preparation whatever and each would come up with perhaps 
a crazy idea of his own. Sure. But that is not the way 
in which political decisions are reached. What happens. 

(You play off both aids against the middle.) 

Yes, but there is one particular human type v*ho 
becomes so important for crystalizing opinion so that 
quite a few can agree in one absurdity. These individuals 
were formerly called demagogues, or the <rators. That 
was the key point of Hobbes against democracy. He said 
democracy is the rule of the demagogues, of the orators. 

So that is not a very good argument it seems up to this 
point. Now the next point. 

... and, moreover, the basis and aim of a 
democracy is to avoid the desires as irrational, 
and to bring men as far as possible under the 
control of reason, so that they may live in peace 
and harmony: if this basis be removed the whole 
fabric falls to ruin. 

What do you say to this argument? Democracy is the 
only regime, Spinoza says, which has a rational goal. 

And even if it is only that sub-rntional goal, one could 
say most men in thoir senses would prefer security plus 
comfort to insecurity and misery. Whereas in a monarchy the 
end might actually be the selfish interest of the monarch 
without any regard for the welfare of the people. In 
a democracy that could not be. That is true. But what 
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dees Siinosa overlook here* 

(Cf this reasonable basis is removed the practical 
ruin would be pretty bad*) 

Sire, that is clear* But what is the difficulty? 

( /ell, how does one determine now what is conducive 
to ord ?r and harmony and peace. The factions in a 
democr icy may come to the wrong conclusion as to what 
promot is order•) 

Sire. In other wards, the judgment regarding the 
means .s not guaranteed by agreement regarding a perfectly 
sensible end. And therefore this is a very weak argument. 

Such being the ends in view for the sovereign 
power, the duty of subjects is, as I have said, to 
obey its commands, and to recognize no right save 
tliat which it sanctions. 

It will,perhaps, be thought that we are turning 
subjects into slaves: for slaves obey commands and 
foee men live as they like; 

Y >u see that is a kind of remembrance of the pre¬ 
modern people who resolved that the modern doctrine of 
sovereignty (break in tape). 

« • • but this idea is based on a misconception, for 
t le true slave is he who is led away by his pleasures 
a id can neither see what is good for him nor a ct 
accordingly: he alone is free who lives with free 
concent under the entire guidance of reason* 

Wmderful. That is wonderful. But we are concerned 
with the many who are not rational. Merely by obeying 
the go rernment Spinoza says one acts rationally. Implying 
even i the government commands most foolish things because 
the alternative would be chaos, anarchy. But why do men 
obey tbe government if they admit it is only for fear of 
punish lent? Not rational men. What about them? Let us 
go on. 


Action in obedience to orders does take away 
freedom in a certain sense, but it does not, therefore, 
mike a man a slave, all depends on the object of the 
action. If the object of the action be the good of 
the state, and not the good of the agent, the latter 
i 3 a slave and does himself no good: but in a 
state or kingdom where the weal of the whole people, 
aid not that of the ruler, is the supreme law. 
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cbedience to the sovereign power does not make a 
ran a slave, of no use to himself, but a subject, 
'iherefore, that state is the freest whose laws 
sre founded on sound reason, so that every member 
cf it may, if he will, be free; that is, live with 
lull consent under the entire guidance of reason. 

tow let us see that. V/hat he says is that in a 
deraociaey the laws are made by the people for the people. 
Therelore no fear that there could be oppression of the 
people » Because that is unthinkable. That the people 
would enact the law against the people. But there is'a 
difficulty to which we referred before—the need for 
judgment. The people’s very intention toward the people— 
but dees it always have sound judgment. The best republic 
is that where laws are founded on sane reasons. In such 
a republic to be a subject is identical with being a 
truly free man. In such a republic in obeying the law I 
obey nyself, as Rousseau put it. Surely, if the law is 
rati oral it tells me to do v/hat I want to do as a 
ratioral man. There is, strictly speaking, not obedience 
involved, but the question is—Spinoza evades the issue 
because he has here to prove the best republic, best 
cornnorwealth. Democratic laws are necessarily rational 
laws. Later on Rousseau stated the problem as follows: 

The general will cannot err. The general will, meaning 
the will of the people as a political unity, cannot err. 
Wonderful. Every popular decision is rational. That 
cannot be true and Rousseau in the sequel admits that. 

He sajs the people want to do good to themselves. As each 
individual wants to do good to himself, but it doesn’t 
always know what is good for itself. So we still have to 
solve that. Yes. 

(If you take Spinoza’s argument and change the word 
irrational to Immoderate or extreme—) 

Vhich is the same thing. 

(Wellj that’s the point. Then when he makes somethin 
of an argument for democracy using his types of arguments, 
an argument for democracy, in the sense that since you 
will have conflicting groups none of which will be 
reconciled to any extreme, in a democracy you are more 
inclired to come up with moderate or, and of course this 
is a confusion of moderate and middle way, but still one 
which is often valid, and you still—) 

}o, no. I wouldn’t say that. 

(You would say that you would more often come up 
with moderate farces of behavior than in a tyranny where 
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one pe 'son governs and hence can go completely to an 

e 25‘I' r u m ! sort * And 1 think this is the sense in 

which is is saying democracy is best,) 

Yss, but that leads of course also to other difficulties. 
This g ’eat advantage of democracy, which means also very 
cumber iome procedures, is of course also a great handicap 
in cri deal situations where quick decisions are needed. 

But le . us first follow Spinoza’s argument and we will 
read n< w the note to this which you will find in the 
append x. Because in his note which was written later 
and pu dished from Spinoza’s handwriting after his death 
partly from a Latin work and partly from French, 

Whatever be the social state a man finds himself in, 
he may be free• 

Literally, in whatever state a man is he can be free. 

For certainly a man is free, in so far as he is led 
by reason. Now reason (though Hobbes thinks other¬ 
wise) is always on the side of peace, which cannot 
b* attained unless the general laws of the state be 
r .speeted. Therefore the more a man is led by 
r a son—in other words, the more he is free, the 
m.»re constantly will he respect the laws of his 
c vjntry, and obey the commands of the sovereign 
power to which he is subject. 

Now this is a very difficult note and I believe it 
was pe nned very hastily and therefore—but the tendency 
is cle r-. What Spinoza is working toward is that the 
rule of reason is identical with democracy. That i 3 
what d imocracy originally meant to be and all these 
react! ms now you know, by the Czar and such people, are 
dir ect id against this older meaning. Democracy is the 
best r igime means democracy is the rational regime. And 
the ra ;ional regime is one in which reason rules. For 
ess.ent : .ally people are not concerned now with what Max 
V/eber light have said. And so the rule of reason equal 
to democracy equal to rule of the people—I try to bring 
out no v the paradoxy. How could the rule of reason be 
identijal with the rule of the people traditionally 
regarded as the repository of unreason. Surely of a 
defective reason. That is the paradoxy of the problem 
and Spinoza tries to solve it. In this note he brings 
out tha difficulty in the first sentence: in whichever 
state i man is he can be free. The truly free man, the 
rational man, the man who is concerned with the rational 
good aid ultimately with intellectual love of God can 
live in every state. True rationality is indifferent to 
the difference of regimes. He does not necessarily need 



democracy* The rational life does not need democracy. 

Nor, ca the other side, does democracy guarantee rationality, 
as we have seen before. That is the difficulty. I mean 
this € quation which Spinoza and after him Rousseau tried 
to establish is a very great problem. It doesn’t mean 
that it doesn’t contain an important grain of salt. And 
that i3 of course the true justification of democracy; 
but as it is stated it is not evident. One has to go 
much w ore into details than even Rousseau went in <r der 
to she a what this rationality is. And of course one would 
have to bring in the element which was surely neglected 
by Spi aoza and also less neglected by Rousseau. But that 
is the question of the essential limitations of democracy 
vuhich naka democracy a liberal democracy. The limitation, 
what is in the American Constitution the Bill of Rights, 
as the limitation of this sovereign rule. Here is only 
one point I would like to make because it is one of the 
rare references, one of the two references of Spinoza, to 
Hobbes • '.That does he mean by that? But notice Hobbes 
speaks differently. Reason suggests peace always, 
universally. 

* Hobbes had argued that reason in the state of nature 
dictated the war of all men against all men.) 

Ves, but does Spinoza deny that in the state of nature 
rati oral man doesn’t have the right to fight? 

i He has the right but his reason would not dictate 
that !e use that right. He simply has it.) 

/hat is that? I mean he has the right to repel an 
aggre; sor but he would not repel the aggressor. That is 
surely not what Spinoza has in mind. 

Well, you are speaking of repelling an aggressor. 

Here easoi would dictate peace in the sense of repel the 
aggre sor if you can’t get peace, but I don’t think 
reaso i for Spinoza would dictate a war to take somebody 
else’ > property. 

Io, surely not. I would say what you say is what 
the 1 .teral meaning would suggest, and I would say but 
there the issue doesn’t exist, in fact, if you consider 
Hobbei* doctrine properly and Spinoza’s doctrine properly 
there is no difference between them here. I regard it as 
possi xLe that this is inserted in the wrong place. I 
mean r ou know when you write hastily you may very well 
do thit. And that he has in mind a real difference, an 
Important difference between Hobbes and Spinoza, and 
that :oncept is the concept of freedom. For Spinoza 
freedom is Identical with rationality. In Hobbes* 



defin: tion of freedom ratio ality doesn’t occur, I 
don’t have here the Leviathan , Chapter 21 is the key 
chapter on this subject, but what is the definition of 
freed< m given by Hobbes? Freedom is the absence of 
external impediments. I am free when not chained. If 
I can circulate freely I am free. And even the later 
refini ments given in that chapter never link up freedom 
with rationality. And that is indeed a crucial difference, 
and tl ere fore I believe the parenthesis is somehow 
through Spinoza’s haste in the wrong place. Yes. 

Doesn’t Spinoza in fact put much greater emphasis 
on mai.’s rationality than does Hobbes?) 

Sure. That is the point for Spinoza. You see, 
that rf.s the point. That is the key to the understanding 
of th s peculiar character of Hobbes, and Spinoza’s doctrine 
in contradistinction to Hobbes. He accepts this whole 
doctrine with regard to the state of nature, with regard 
to th< primacy of right, with regard to the absolute power 
of th-i sovereign. That he accepts, with minor verbal 
devia .ions which are interesting. The difference concerns 
the conception of the highest good. V/hat does Hobbes 
teach regarding the highest good? 

Life?) 

1 o, no. He was too realistic for that. He knew that 
he cai have life and be very miserable at the same time. 

Peace?) 

Ho. 

Freedom from fear?) 

?here ain’t no highest good. Literally. Let me say 
it in proper English. There is no highest good according 
to Ho')bes. Explicit. There is a summum malum , a highest 
evil--there’s that. But there is no highest good. There 
is a greatest good. That is not the same as a highest 
good. The greatest good is the progress from satisfaction 
of de sire to satisfaction of desire. A continuous 
progr jss in this time is happiness. But this of course 
is un 'ortunately cut off by death. And you see there is 
never a stop to It. There is never an end. There cannot 
be a lighest good. Hobbes denies that. Spinoza is in 
this ’espect old fashioned. There is a highest good and 
the h.ghest good consists in contemplation. For Hobbes 
conte aplation is, well some people like to think. Some 
peopl i are curious. Intellectually curious. You know, one 
of thi many idiosyncracles which men have, only thi3 is 
a particularly interesting one because so much depends on 



it including the true science of politics. But Hobbes 
always rejected the contemplative idea. And Spinoza 
restore s it and therefore he also restores a much more 
lofty i orality than Hobbes would ever have admitted. 

There : s a subtle connection between this more lofty 
raoraliiy of Spinoza and his sympathy for free government, 
for da ocracy. But that is a complicated, certainly not 
so sim] le. The simple formula is only a statement of the 
problei . It is not the answer. Yes, Mr. . 

(I sading something of Max Weber in which I can’t get 
any no ion of rationality straight, it seems to me that 
there :.s a close parallel between his notion of the 
relation between rationality and law, which he seems to 
be sayr.ng, at least says at times, that all law is rational.) 

Modern law. 

( sorry. Modern law. But this distinction between 
formal and substantive rationality is precisely the difficulty 
I have and I wonder does it have its birth somehow in 
Spinoz u Spinoza seems to say all law is rational and yet. . . 

I think that is really a difficult late 19th century 
problei which arose from the complete acceptance of legal 
positivism in the first place. And in order there is no 
naturalaw whatever. 

Sjcondly, there is a science of that law—the law 
has an inner order—and there are perfectly lucid rules 
of int 2 rpretation; one crucial point in the argument 
betwee 1 the natural law people and the positivists was 
this: that the natural law people said there is no 
positire law which doesn’t have lacuae, whereas positive 
law do 3 sn’t desire that, and therefore appeal must be made 
to a higher law. The positivists said there is no 
lacuae. The law is a body, an organism, whichhas in 
itself the means for completion. So if a new case arises 
not prDvided for by the original legislator, the available 
rules of interpretation enable the judge to figure out a 
decision. There is never a need to condemn the positive 
law. rhe self-sufficiency of the positive law i3 surely 
one point. Positivism is essential to Weber; for example 
when be speaks of rt Kadi justice 1 *.• .This fellow follows 
certain rules of equity, and is not absolutely bound by 
the lew and the legal rules of interpretation. The 
Western counterpart would have a perfectly rational 
argument to justify his decision—formally rational. 

(I don’t think that...I mean Weber condemns bureaucracy' 
precisely because he adheres only to formal rationality 
and hence no equity; he integrates this kind of Kadi 
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justice into his own view, with what he considers real 
justice—he would not consider it formal justice,) 

Bit what can real justice mean here? 

(inclear) 

Nc • In the values. Real justice has something to 
do with the values. But Weber of course praised 
bureaucracy very hi^ily in its sphere, and the judges 
are in this respect—-they represent the bureaucracy. 

The interesting thing is legislation, as distinguished' 
from jidgment. And here, in the political field, where 
not the judge decides, but the legislator, there of course 
the political questions arise. But what guide do the 
legislators have? Values. Since the realm of values, to 
take the best construction, is rent by discord, you 
cannot pick value A without rejecting value B, And this 
decisicn cannot be rationally justified. 

( 31 cannot formally be rational.) 

Fcrmally? That is still less exciting. There is no 
justification. That is his great assertion. Weber will 
remain always a legal positivist, that one must take for 
grantee. That there is in Weber more than in Talcott 
Parsons . . . Surely Weber was a highly civilized man of 
broad historical knowledge, and not vicious. But the 
questicn is not that of Weber’s private virtues, which 
are veiy high, but of the public vice of his theory. 
Whethei his theory is also so much more intelligent and 
thoughtful than of run of the mill positivists does not 
. . • j believe I have shown that to be the case, and I 
refer jou to that. We should take this up again. Let us 
contime. Drop the next passage and there he goes on to 
say, "ind I think I believe I have shown with sufficient 
claritj the foundation. • 

I think I have now shown sufficient clearly the 
basis of a democracy: I have especially desired 
tc do so, for I believe it to be of all forms of 
geverament the most natural, . . . 

Let me translate: because it seemed, it seemed, 
the most natural. Yes. 

. . . because it seemed the most natural, and the 
nost consonant vdth individual liberty. 

Yes, most consonant with the liberty which nature 
grants to everyone. 
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Ir it no one transfers his natural right so absolutely 
tl at he has no further voice in affairs, he only 
te nds it over to the majority of a society, whereof 
h< is a unit* Thus all men remain, as they were in 
tie state of nature, equals* 

Aid that is almost literally what Rousseau said 
later c n. Rousseau says the problem of free society 
consists in establishing a social order in which man 
remains as free as he was heretofore. Spinoza says in 
which ran remains as equal as he was heretofore. Democracy 
is the most natural regime because it preserves natural 
equality* Did Spinoza prove that men are by nature equal? 
There i s an argument in the 5th chapter whi ch not all of 
you maj remember but it is one of the most important 
passages politically speaking in the book. Were you the 
one whc read the paper on Chapter 5 Mr, ? Do you 
remembtr that? The key point is this: men regard 
themselves as. equal. They regard themselves as equal 
and the refore they do not tolerate the rule of another 
man, o:' a human being, and therefore they want to have 
divine rulership. But since men foolishly regard them¬ 
selves as equal, of course doesn’t make them equal. That 
is one great difficulty. Well, we can say all right, but 
did he not show at the beginning of this very chapter that 
all raer are equal because all men are equally determined 
by nattre to act the way in which they do, the wise as well 
as the fool. This is not the equality. No, Because 
this equality applies not only to wise men and fools, 
but, ii principle, to thunderstorms and what have you. 

It is 1 he equality of all beings, which is absolutely 
useless for any political consideration. Spinoza admits 
in a w« y equality, but he has not yet found the real basis 
of tha H . And as Mr. noted when he read it, this 
whole : entence is qual’ified by a videbatur. That is not 
an apod: otic statement. Spinoza appears to applaud civil 
opinioi , a belief in equality which is of course by no 
means s atisfactory. 

TIat is the question which we have to consider in 
theseqr.el. In what sense can Spinoza say that men are 
equal? He who talks all the time of the gulf separating 
the wis e from the fool. Do you see any way out of this 
difficulty? There is something I believe in the 17th 
chaptej' in which this question comes up. What could it 
be, Mr._? 

(,.11 men equally desire security in order to 
achieve their ends?) 

That would be the Hobbes—very gpod, what you say. 

That in Hobbes* point. This rational good is a rule of 
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inequslity: Plato, Aristotle, and all the rest. Forget 
about that. Then he can have equality because in this 
respect—-regarding self-preservation narrowly and strictly 
under*tood—all men are equal. There are some exceptions 
which we can dismiss, suicides and so on, but generally 
speaking all men desire equally to preserve themselves. 

And ii this is the fundamental fact, men are equal in the 
decisive respect. That one can do. That is one point. 

Then Spinoza, who here in a purely political discussion 
accepts a Hobbesian principle which does not fit very well 
into the vhole. But there is also another consideration 
which is reconcilable with what Mr. suggests. And 

that is this. The old doctrine, classically represented 
by Aristotle: men are by nature unequal. That means that 
the irferior men are ordered towards the superior men, 
towarcs obeying them. In the simple discussion of the 
first book about slavery this poor moron the natural slave 
tends toward the master who guides him. I mean he doesn , t 
know it in his mind but his whole being bespeaks that 
it is so. They are mutually ordered toward each other. 

There is no orderedness of one thing to another. There 
is no orderedness altogether in Spinoza’s anti-teleological 
doctrine. And from this point of view you can say they 
are ecual. But still how can you reconcile that with the 
fact that the same equality applies also to lions, tigers, 
skunk*, and other things. That is the difficulty. All 
right. You want to introduce common sense.. And that is 
always very good—to introduce common sense--provided your 
philox ophy permits you to appeal to common sense. Whether 
a philosophy geometrically demonstrated can appeal to 
common sense is another matter. That is the difficulty. 

And there is something else. According to Spinoza all 
univeisals are mere figments of the human mind. Can we 
speak of an essence of man? 

' f you will look at these passages in the second book 
of th< Ethics you will be surprised how he proceeds. 

Suddex ly you fiixi an axiom at the beginning of the second 
part cf the Ethics . Homo cogjtat ; man thinks. But q u i d 
est he mo: what is man? No legitimate answer is possible 
on tJx^asis of Spinoza’s epistomology. As little as in 
moderr science. The true answer to the question of what 
is max would be a kind cf formula givixig the efficient 
cause: of man and whether there is such a clear distinction 
possible as in the classical notion—you know the difficulty 
we ha’ e today. How can you draw the line? You know these 
people would say that monkeys also have intelligence, 
and you remember these examples of the moral qualities, so 
the only thing that reminds is the tiny thing called 
verbal, symbols which the brutes do have and man has. 

Well, of course, the question arises—the use of verbal 
symbols—such a little thing and does it xiot conceal 
an absolute gulf between the lowest man and the highest 
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chimpanzee. The denial of the crucial difference of the 
species antedating by centuries theories of evolution. 

You know,, long before anyone thought of evoluti«ti 
philosophers questioned the crucial significance of 
species, of the universals. Now is this then possible? 

V/e cannot go into these questions with Spinoza’s philosophy, 
but even here in its more limited political version we 
find a reflection of that. Even in Hobbes the same 
difficulty exists. Why? Because if man has the right to 
act with a view only to his self-preservation the same 
applies to brutes as well. Why can Hobbes disregard it? 

For the very practical reason that there is no problem. 

Men can handle all brutes with the exception of some 
tiny microbes and so on, but the really smartest guys like, 
fellows like lions and tigers, that is not a problem. 

There never was a problem. That is a very good practical 
reason, but theoretically the problem remains here. I 
have to interrupt it at this point but it is 5:30. Next 
time the rest of Ohapter 16 and then Chapter 17. 



XI 


Ve come then back to Chapter 16, the end we have not 
discussed. There are a few points which we should take up. 
One is from Chapter 19, page 247, the third paragraph, 
line t . 


Thus, in order that the religion revealed by the 
prophets might have the force of law among the Jews, 
it was necessary that every man of them should yield 
ip his natural right, and that all should, with one 
sccord, agree that they would only obey such commands 
cs God should reveal to them through the prophets. 

Just as we have shown to take place in a democracy, 
vnere men with one consent agree to live according 
to the dictates of reason. 

r Ihat f s too weak: "To live on the basis of the dictate 
of reason alone.” Now this is a statement you recall 
that problem we discussed before—democracy is the rule of 
reasor alone. Now that cannot be literally true for the 
reasor s which we discussed. Do you remember some of the 
reasors why democracy cannot be simply rujsof reason on 
Spinoza’s principles. One at a time please. 

(unclear) 

les, and also more visibly. Spinoza doesn’t of course 
speak of our modern democracies but let us take a more 
simple democratic society, the citizen body assembled. 

Makes the laws. Now why is this not simply rational so 
it carnot be literally true. What can he mean by that, 
that cemocracy is the rule of reason alone. That is the 
point we discussed last time and we have to take it up 
again< 

{unclear) 

3 as, but that would be true of a purely secular 
monarchy and aristocracy as well. Now what would be the 
precire reason? If the rationale of the society is not 
the fill human good, summum bonum . the highest good, but 
what 3 called last time the sub-rational good, a good 
which all men can see and appreciate, security plus 
comfort, or to use Locke’s expression, comfortable self- 
preservation, then a democracy as democracy can in principle 
be dedicated to this goal. Whereas in any non-democratic 
regime there is a possibility that the rulers—either the 
few or the king—might think of their comfortable self- 
preservation al one without serious regard for the 
comfortable self-preservation of all. To that extent 
democracy’s end is mere rational than the end of monarchy 
and aristocracy. To that extent only. But this does not 
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do away with the difficulty that it is not enough to have 
this re .atively rational end, it is also a question of 
proper judgment, of the means conducive to that end, i.e. 
of laws and policies. And whether that is sufficiently 
well pr >vided for in democracies we do not yet know. 

I only /anted to remind you of this problem which goes 
through the whole Theologico»Political Treatlse : democracy 
is the iound regime, the regime in which power and reason 
coincTds and also the doubts of these simpler questions. 

So, to turn back to Chapter 16, there were a few 
passages which we still have to discuss. We will turn to 
page 20 ). You remember the chief content of Chapter 16— 
the sta sement about natural right, right is equal to 
might, rnd there is no preferred right of the wise. The 
natural right of the wise to act wisely is not higher 
than ths natural right of the fools to act foolishly. 

(uiclear) 

Sure, bit how does he solve this difficulty? 

(H j brings in the rule of reason as a guide or the 
norm whereby society ultimately must rest.) 

Yes, ho i can he do that? What permits him to do that? 

(Will, I am not sure what permits him, but it seems 
to me tiis male of reason is in conflict with the 
universality of the right and power of nature. 

Ye j, there is a link. One moment. In the 16th chapter, 
about f/o pages from the beginning, he said, "nature is 
not lim .ted by the laws of human reason which considers, 
which iiterds, only men’s true good and nan’s conservation.” 
Now, ma i is a part of the whole, surely. And as such he 
is not superior to any other part according to Spinoza. 

But, he is a part distinct from other parts. The nature 
of man .s not the nature of a lion, or of a cat, to take 
some eximples to which he himself referred. And while 
there c mnot be a good of the whole, there can be a good 
of the specific parts of the whole. And therefore it is 
possibl ** to have an ethical and political teaching within 
the con ;ext of Spinoza’s metaphysics. If the whole were 
entirel r homogeneous, as in Parmenides globe, do you 
renembe' that, where every part of the whole is homogeneous, 
then th >re could not be an ethics. Clearly not. But if 
the who.e is heterogeneous and therefore man can have a 
distinc; nature distinguishing him from other parts of the 
whole tien there is in principle the possibility of ethics. 

No / the great difficulty with Spinoza, I admit that. 



is that when one would go through his Ethics he is really 
trying to conceive of the whole somehow in terms of homo¬ 
geneity . If I may mention this to those who have never 
looked at the Ethics : the whole, or as Spinoza says, God, 
has two knovable attributes. One he calls extention, which 
means in Spinoza a bit more than mere space, we can even 
say ircved matter. Nov; moved matter is of course homogeneous. 
And tien there is another attribute which he calls cogitation, 
thougit. And these are heterogeneous. I mean there is 
no possibility of bridging the gulf between <x> gitation and 
extention. They are strictly parallel and never interfere 
with sach other. But this heterogeneity he does admit. 

But hs must conceive, by virtue of his whole doctrine, of 
cogitition as something in itself as homogeneous—as space 
is honogeneous. That is the great paradoxy of Spinoza’s 
raetapiysics. And therefore your question is not vholly 
unfounded, and stated differently, Spinoza does not have a 
clear basis for speaking of the essense of man as essentially 
different from the essense of other beings. His whole 
criticism of universals implies that. I mean there is a 
great difficulty in Spinoza there, I will grant you that. 

But ii this book where he speaks coramonsen sic ally rather 
than systematically he leaves it at this commonsense truth 
that nan is obviousLy different from the brutes and 
therefore the good for a human being is obviously different 
from the good for a donkey. As you can easily find out 
from sveryday experience if you try to feed steaks to a 
donke/ and hay to a human being, to make a simple example. 

You will see that there is really a difference. And the 
same would apply to other higher spheres than mere food. 

If thjre is such a higher sphere available in the case of 
the dcnkey at all xifoich would there also show the 
difference. But disregarding these difficult questions, 
so-caLled metaphysical questions, it is possible to say 
there is a whole, man is a part of the whole and must be 
understood as a part of the whole, but being a part of the 
whole, he is not simply reducable to the whole, to that 
which is homogeneous and goes through every being. 

(You mentioned that if all the parts were homogeneous, 
there could be no foundation for ethics.) 

Surely there would be no distinctively human. That 
would only be folklore, that we make a distinction between 
men and other beings. 

(This distinction which is so necessary means there 
are two realms of law, the law which guides the part and 
the law which guides the whole. And the law which is of 
the part has as its basis final causes.) 

In a way, yes. But that is at least the simplist 
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solution, But Spinoza must try to avoid that. And there¬ 
fore ho argues rou t ^hly as follows. Say man has somehow 
a different nature from other beings. This nature consists 
in a desire. He says somewhere in the Sthics the essense 
of a being is its desire, its specific (TesTre. All beings 
desire their self-preservation but man’s desire for self- 
preservation is a desire for his self-preservation as a 
human being, whereas the self-preservation of a donkey is 
a desire of the self-preservation of a donkey. You can 
also mf ke an experiment and say, for example, if you 
were confronted for example with the proposition: you should 
be trai sformed into a donkey—whether you would still regard 
it as :;elf preservation. Although you would still exist, 
you an not dead, you would be a donkey. But it is not 
self-preservation because what you mean is self-preservation 
as a human being. That is a crucial but tacit implication 
of Spinoza’s observation. 

New if that is so, if man’s essense is a desire for 
preserving himself as a human being, then this desire acts 
of course as an end as far as man acts consciously, not 
merely instinctively. But the end is only something 
positeci by the desir ?, it is not something outside the 
desire which ellicits the desire. That is Aristotelean 
solution. That the end is somehow outside the desire 
ellici 1 ing the desire. That by the way was the objection 
of Nietzsche to Spinoza, that Spinoza was still teleological 
because he spoke of self-preservation. A strictly non- 
teleological doctrine would conceive of man as only in 
terms (f urges. Urges, how shall I explain that. A kind 
of expl osion. That is nothing you know which is somehow 
set foath as a positive objection, but something like an 
explosion c ornes out of a being and no possible conservation 
of endi even in a derivative sense is possible. I am 
sorry I cannot express it more clearly. 

What Nietzsche meant by the will power was exactly 
this, that what is there is only a fundamental urge which 
has no end, the goal of which cannot be expressed in terms 
of endr>. It is only a profound urge, not knowing in any 
way it! natural goal. In Spinoza’s case man can know 
his natural goal, not his natural goal but ccsi know his 
naturaT desire, and the end inherent in that desire. To 
that e::tent there is a natural end in Spinoza. 

( Is the end inherent in the desire the end of con¬ 
templation, or the end of mere self-preservation?) 

I think what Spinoza means is this, the primary is 
self-preservation, but contemplation is self-preservation 
understood. That is vfoat Spinoza is driving at. Thr*t is 
a very complicated thing which Spinoza develops in the 



third Dook of his Ethics but that he is driving at. On* 
can sa/ Spinoza argues roughly as follows. Self-preser r ation 
means preservation of my self, therefore the integrity 
of the self, the freedom of the self, is the true meani'ig 
of self-preservation. But I am truly myself only to th 5 
extent to which I am not acted upon but act. And this 
acting, this freedom from being acted upon, in its 
fullest form is understanding. Therefore, self-preserveition 
in these terms, if this is true, is contemplation* 

(knd that the end of desire is no longer desire. That 
is desLre culminates in something which is no longer desire.) 

To which he wbuld answer: you do not contemplate 
all the time. You relapse necessarily into all kincs of 
the stages of drowziness, and therefore the desire is coeval 
with nan. Because the state of contemplation, of full 
understanding, will only be relatively free states. 

(I can’t help thinking that this understanding of 
man’s role in the vtiole of nature really separates mane 
It affects a separation of part and whole.) 

Tes, but you can say that was the reason why Kant, 
for e>ample, rejected Spinoza because the idea being in 
such £ pantheistic context, ethics are not possible. Is 
that v lat ;fou have in mind? 

{Mo, I have in mind that it really isn't a pantheistic 
conte>t* The context is what the result belies*) 

Ihe fact that Spinoza wrote an Ethiss contradicts his 
pantheistic metaphysics. Is that what you mean? 

(The fact that the Ethics is based on u law of human 
reasor which cannot be derived, or cannot be seen to be a 
part cf the law of nature as a whole.) 

] think it turns really around this question—can there 
be essential differences within the vhole? Can the whole 
consist of heterogeneous parts or not? Since Spinoza 
denies the true heterogeneity he gets i.nto trouble. That 
I wou] d grant* But in this respect Spinoza shares of 
course the difficulties of all positivism teday, you know 
which also denies the essential difference tetween men 
and biutes a And that is at the root of the vAiole problem 
in the social sciences* If there is a nature of man 
distir guishing man from all brutes, you hav<= already a 
foundstion for an ethical teaching* Because the good of 
man is then the specifically human geed* And this was the 
old view, the Platonic and Aristotelean view, and from 
this fpinoza is surely separated. 
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( j’s there a difference between the human reason that 
he reft rred to in the passage we read before and thought 
as an i ttribute of God.) 

St re. V7e have read the passage in the first chapter 
where i pinoza says one cannot ascribe to God mind properly 
speakiig. That shows it. Thought, I mean cogjtatio . Latin 
cogitation, is a kind of thought stuff, mind stujff*, but 
not yet. mind. Spinoza conceives of cogitation really 
parallel bo matter. You know the obvious thing is this— 
you car. 3peak of the one matter, that makes some sense, 
at leatt it seems so, the one moved matter, but in the 
case oi thought we always have individuals. I mean that 
circunu. cript—monadic—as they say. There is no proper 
provision made for that by Spinoza. That was Leibniz's 
criticism. Leibniz said about Spinoza very simply that 
Spinoza would be right if there were no monads, i.e. if 
there were no individuals with individual conscienciousnesses 0 

Bi t really we cannot go into these grave problems of 
Spinoza's metaphysics. There are infinite difficulties. 

And to mention only one point, you see, Spinoza tried to 
go asftr as possible in the direction of materialism to 
state :-t very simply, materialism in the sense of modern 
science, moved matter, not the atomic view proper. But 
he saw one thing. In one thing he differred from 
materialism. Consciousness of consciousness, that is what 
it meai s, cogitatlo means, cannot be body. Hobbes, who was 
a much more healthy individual than Spinoza who died from 
TB when he was forty-four, and was also a rather crude 
fellow said there is only body. But what about a thought, 
a fane;', a desire, which is not body. He said that is 
nothing. But seemings and apparitions only. This doesn't 
work. Spinoza saw that and therefore he said it is 
impossible to conceive of everything that is as bodily. 

It is : mpossible. But we must conceive of the non-body 
in as >odily terms as possible—i.e. one must conceive of 
cogitation, or consciousness, as 3trictly parallel to 
extention, to body. That is a fantastic suggestion of 
Spinoza's metaphysics. 

N >w it leads to the so-called psychophysic parallelism. 
Did yon ever hear of that? It is Spinoza's creation. And 
that if powerful up to the present day. Now psychophysic 
parallelism means there is no influence of the body on 
the mind or vice versa, which is of course absolutely 
shocking to common sense. If you do this, or tug away, 
you wi 1 see the influence of the body on the mind and 
vice versa, how Spinoza goes so far as to say in a passage 
of the Ethics, in the case of a building being erected, 
the vi sable process of the building going up and the 
process going on in the mind of the architect have no causal 
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relaticn, have no causal relation. They are strictly 
parallel processes, which is simply absurd. The question 
is only how could this have such an attraction on a mind 
like that of Spinoza and that had something to do with a 
desire to have a perfectly self-contained system of 
physics 1 causation into which nothing non-physical, soul- 
like, vould enter. That was the fear of these people. 

You sec, the soul, something non-bodily, should be able to 
interfere with the strictly mechanical, i.e. bodily, 
process. That is behind that. I am sorry we cannot enter 
any discussion of these things, because I would also be 
liable to criminal prosecution because we are in a political 
science department and I have to comply with the terms of 
my contract. 

Now to come back to the main point, there is surely a 
very great difficulty of an ethics all together on the basis 
of Spinoza’s metaphysics. In this respect Mr. is 
right, but since we are dealing here only with this rather 
popular writing of Spinoza there the difficulty does not 
appear. 

U . .distinguishes between rational and subrational 
and irrational aim. What really is the difference between 
that ai d what Aristotle says? A man who pursues these 
irrational or subrational ends will suffer for it, being 
the kind of being he is.) 

That is what he means, yes. You can also state it 
as follows. State of basic gladness, doesn't just mean 
interruptions by pain of course, but gladness and poise— 
is not possible except for the man of contemplation. 

Now sirce we all seek pleasure and try to avoid pain, 
take it as simply as that, and we are proceeding by trial 
and error, and see, for example, that if m eat or drink 
too much that is unpractical* Now if we radicalize that 
and tate into consideration also other things we come to 
the conclusion that only a contemplative life can be a 
life of poise and fundamental satisfaction and fundamental 
gladness. This is the old story of Plato and Aristotle 
which Spinoza only repeats. The remarkable thing is that 
Spinoza tries to base this old notion, that man's hipest 
good consists in contemplation, on this new foundation, 
on the foundation of the new Gallilean-Cartesian science. 
That ic the peculiar difficulty of Spinoza. Nov/ let us 
turn tc page 2OS, paragraph 2. 

Wrong is conceivable only in a organized 
community: nor can it ever accrue to subjects from 
ai y act of the sovereign, who has the right to do 
wiat he likes. It can only arise, therefore, between 
private persons, who are bound by law and right not 
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to injure one another. Justice consists in the 
habi tual rendering to every man his lawful due: 
injustice consists in depriving a man, under the 
pretence of legality, of what the laws, rightly 
interpreted, would allow him. These last are also 
called equity and iniquity, because those who 
admirdster the laws are bound to show no respect 
of persons, but to account all men equal, and to 
dafend every man’s right equally, neither envying 
the rich nor despising the poor. 

Yas, let us stop here. You see I thou^tit we should 
read this because it shows clearly Spinoza’s complete 
rejection of natural law in the traditional sense. Right 
and wrong means only civil right and civil wrong. Even 
equity has application only to civil right and wrong. 
Hobbes, with whom Spinoza is in considerable agreement, had 
not gone bo far. He had said right and wrong only depend 
on civil ri *ht, but equity and iniquity are determined by 
natural 1 ivr , So that Hobbas is more favorable to the 
tra.dition.il natural law doctrine than Spinoza. Spinoza 
cones much eloser to Machiavelli at this point. There is 
no natura1 law. Even that law—the divine law or natural 
la j of which he had spoken in Chapter 4—is not a natural 
la r stric ;ly speaking because there is no natural end of 
man in Sp .no^a. Read now on the same page the third 
paragrap h . 


The men of two states become allies, when for 
the . ake of avoiding war, or for some other advantage, 
they covenant to do etch other no hurt, but on the 
cent: ary. to assist each other if necessity arises, 
each retaining his independence. Such a covenant is 
valit so long as its basis of danger or advantage 
i3 ir force: no one enters into an engagement, or 
is be und to stand by Ms compacts unless there be 
a hope of oome accruing good, or the fear of some 
evil: if :his basis be removed the compact thereby 
becones veil: 

Let u3 stop here. In one word—there is no interna¬ 
tional law, Ir. Hobbes’ view, which Spinoza tacitly accepts, 
intematio lal law is in itself identical with the natural 
law of individuals. Why? because states are in a state 
of nature coward one another. They do not have a superior 
who gives ohera lavrs and can enforce the laws. So that a 
rv tion of states lo fundamentally the same as a relation 
of individuals in * state of nature. But Hobbes admitted 
a natural law. Far example, to seek peace and not to be 
bestial c*nd cruel and this kind of thing. And from Hobbes’ 
point of view, while this doesn’t have legal force properly 
speaking, it is a demand of reason to which states are 
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subject, althou^i they cannot have legal power. Spinoza 
drops even this. There is no natural law, no natural 
international law. As for a positive international law 
that can be derivative only from contracts between the 
sovereign states, from promises. But every promise 
given by a sovereign state is subject to the condition 
as long as things are in the way in which they were when 
the contract was made. And who is going to judge of 
whether affairs stand as they stood? The sovereign state; 
each sovereign state--there is no international law. 
International law is a kind of provisional agreement which 
you cannot really trust. And there is no possibility of 
international court or things of this kind. So in all 
these respects Spinoza*s doctrine is unqualifiedly 
Machiavellian. At the end of the same paragraph. 

Moreover, if we consult loyalty and religion, we 
shall see that ho one in possession of power ought 
to abide by his promises to the injury of his 
dominion; for he cannot keep such promises without 
breaking the engagement he made with his subjects, 
by which both he and they are most solemnly bound. 

Yes, now what does this mean? That is an interesting 
argument. A moral justification of Machiavellianism. The 
highest duty of the government is toward their subjects. 

This overrides all other considerations. Therefore if 
some treachery against a foreign power is in the judgment 
of the government conducive to the well-being of his 
subjects, it is his duty to confiscate that treachery. 

There is no question that Spinoza’s teaching follows 
fundamentally the Machiavellian line. And to that extent 
the beginning of the argument "right is might" is 
preserved. There is one more point here I think we should 
discus 3 . No, that is too long. Let us turn to something 
easy toward the end, on page 211. And that is the question, 
the crucial question. Hitherto he has made clear what 
sovereignty means and sovereignty means omnipotence of 
the government. Omnipotent in that there is nothing to 
which the government is not entitled to be the sole judge. 
The government can be the citizen body assembled, naturally; 
he doesn’t think here of an absolute monarchy, an absolute 
despotism. But this citizen body is able to do what it 
wants not subject to any law. It doesn’t obey anyone. 

What about the revealed law? Is the sovereign power 
subject to the revealed law? That is the question. 

(unclear) 

Yes, well let us see how he argues that out. On page 
211, paragraph 4. 
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We may be asked, what should we do if the 
sovereign commands anything contrary to religion, 
and the obedience which we have expressly vowed to 
God? Should we obey the Divine law or the human 
law? I shall treat of this question at length 
hereafter, and will therefore merely say now, that 
God should be obeyed before aL 1 else, when we have 
a certain and indisputable revelation of His will: 

Thvt is exactly how Hobbes starts the argument. The 
question is put in these terms, whom do we have to obey in 
case of conflict, God or man? Of course God—there is no 
question* But we must be sure that God is speaking and 
what he gets he wants. Now go on. 

• . • but men are very prone to error on religious 
subjects, and, according to the diversity of their 
dispositions, are wont with considerable stir to put 
forward their own inventions, as experience more than 
sufficiently attests, so that if no one were bound to 
obey the state in matters which, in his own opinion 
concern religion, the rights of the state would be 
dependent on every man’s judgment and passions. 

You see, it is exactly the same argument as against 
the civil or secular claims of the government. Everyone 
as judga is incompatible with social life. Therefore the 
judgement must be given to one man or boc^ of men, the 
sovereign. And the same applies for the same reason to 
religion. Yes. 

jFra.ds % 

r. • .consider himself bound to obey. . • to obedience.) 

Hobbes in his discussion of the same problem reduces 
even a bishop—an Anglican bishop attacked Hobbes for 
setting forth the same doctrine—that one must obey the 
government in every thing, even in religious matters. 

And therefore the great question is if the government is 
pagan, what should be done? Absolute obedience. But the 
bishop was rightly shocked. And then Hobbes made an 
exception in favor of the bishop and says this applies 
only to Christian laymen, not to bishops. And then the 
bishop goes to martyrdom. Spinoza as you see makes a similar 
point. You know the argument of the book was based on the 
principle that the Bible is a revealed document. And 
here the contradiction becomes perfectly dear. If the 
civil sovereign—the sovereign—is the only authority 
ultimately regarding religion too. the government can 
abolish the Christian religion. And also, Christianity 
or whatever the religion is owes its authority exclusively 
to its having been adopted by the civil sovereign. I mean 
in all hhese matters Spinoza merely repeats what Hobbes says. 
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Lit us read the beginning of Chapter 17, only the 
very bsginning. 

The theory put forward in the last chapter, 
of the universal rights of the sovereign power • • . 

"Jniversal" is all right but it i3 better translated 
literally—."about the right of the sovereign to everything." 
Universal means of course everything but it is clearer 
this wiy. To everything—that is, literally to everything. 
Now the question of course is how can you have freedom 
on the basis of such unqualified sovereignty? And what 
would he the general answer in Spinoza? You must know that. 

(The natural right.) 

No, no. How would Spinoza answer this question. If 
you want to have peace, security, the opposite of anarchy, 
the government must be sovereign. Everything must be 
subject to the power of the government, legally. And 
nothing can be exempt from it. How can you have freedom 
on thi3 basis? 

(Democracy.) 

Spell it out5 Why does democracy as such— 

(Because then everyone would be sovereign.) 

Or part of the sovereign. That is fundamentally what 
men like Spinoza and Rousseau had in mind, and what is 
somehow underlying the modern doctrine of democracy. Did 
you wait to say something? 

(He first gives the argument that • . . retain the 
right if revolution.) 

So now we turn to Spinoza. Spinoza says first, 
absolute surrender of all rights to the sovereign. First 
step. What is the ray of hope after that has been settled? 
In other word3, the government consists of human beings with 
limited physical power, and so on. They cannot be 
omnipotent strictly speaking. Therefore some freedom 
willy-nilly remains for the subjects. And that is surely 
the beginning of Spinoza’s argument. Read now the first 
sentence of Chapter 17. 

The theory put forward in the last chapter, of 
the right of the sovereign power to everything, and 
of the natural rights of the individual transferred 
thereto, though it corresponds in many respects 
with actual practice, and thougi practice may be so 



arranged as to conform to it more and more, must 
nevertheless always remain in many respects purely 
ideal» 

Furely theoretical, as he says. Yes, and that is the 
hope. But in the sequel, if you turn to the bottom of 
page 214• 

y .f it were really the case that men could be deprived 
of their natural rights so utterly as never to have 
f.ny further influence on affairs, except with the 
permission of the holders of sovereign right, it' 
vould then be possible to maintain with impunity 
the most violent tyranny, which, I suppose, no one 
viould for an instant admit. 

We must, therefore, grant that every man retains 
some part of his right, in dependence on his own decision, 
end no one else’s. 

So, all right. We have a natural guarantee of 
freedom because our thoughts, for example, can never be 
controlled by the government. He gives the example in 
the passage we omitted that "I should hate my benefactor." 

No government can achieve that because that is a natural 
reaction, that if someone is nice to me I feel friendly 
toward him. Wonderful I There is a sphere where the 
goverr.ment cannot do anything; but also read the sequel. 

However, in order correctly to understand the 
extent of the sovereign’s right and power, we must 
take notice that it does not cover only those actions 
to which it can compel men by fear, but absolutely 
every action which it can induce men to perform: 
for it is the fact of obedience, not the motive for 
obedience, which makes a man a subject. 

Whatever be the cause which leads a man to obey 
the commands of the sovereign, whether it be fear or 
hope, or love of his country, or any other emotion— 
the fact remains that the man takes counsel with 
himself, and nevertheless acts as his sovereign orders. 

Now turn to page 215, paragraph 4» 

This point is made still more clear by the fact 
that obedience does not consist so much in the outward 
act as in the mental state of the person obeying; 
so that he is moat under the dominion of another »Aio 
with his whole heart determines to obey another’s 
commands; and consequently the firmest dominion 
belongs to the sovereign who has most influence 
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crer the minds of his subjects; if those vrho are 
r Dst feared possessed the firmest dominion, the 
iirraest dominion would belong to the subjects of a 
t/rant, for they are always greatly feared by their 
ruler* Furthermore, though it is impossible to 
f.overn the mind as completely as the tongue, never¬ 
theless minds are, to a certain extent, under the 
control of the sovereign, for he can in many ways 
bring about that the greatest part of his subjects 
mould follow his wishes in their beliefs, their 
loves, and their hates. Though such emotions do 
not arise at the express command of the sovereign 
they often result (as experience shows) from the 
f u' hority of his power, and from his direction; 

In other words, in virtue of his right; we may, 
therefore, without doing violence to our understanding, 
torceive men who follow the instigation of their 
.sovereign in their beliefs, their loves, their hates, 
their contempt, and all other emotions whatsoever. 


*‘• 0 , what follows about the natural limitation of the 
power of the government? It can be evaded. The govern¬ 
ment oar control men’s thoughts. So that is no help. 

(At the beginning of this section when he said that 
you have to attribute actions taken in deliberation to 
obedience, he only speaks of emotions so if you ... the 
citizen is not a subject.) 

!’ou mean he obeys only himself, in the phrase of 
Rousseau. 

(unclear^ 

Tou mean to say this. I see, the emotionally whipped 
up individual also does not obey. 

1 He ¥ s obeying.) 

v.'hy does he obey? 

( unclear ) 

1 don’t recognize the problem in your formulation. I 
mean the problem which Spinoza has in mind is this. At 
first glance it appears that there is a sphere which by 
nature is not subject to the government: thoughts. 
Thoughts in the widest sense include emotions, as you call 
than. Actions can be controlled. But what is going on 
in the mind cannot be seen and therefore seems not to be 
subject to control. But then Spinoza says unfortunately 
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things are much more complicated. Because the thoughts 
and the passions of men can be influenced by what the 
government does. And there is theoretically no limit to 
that. People can be induced to hate their own parents 
by trie government. We have liad historical examples in 
our c.entury of that. You only have to present the parents 
as traitors, then they are no longer parents, you know. 

And you know this* Therefore the question is this: 
where do we get same limitation of this sovereign, where 
do wis get sane .freedom? The natural limitation doesn’t 
suf.' ce, We have seen that. 

(unclear; 

Wliat Spinoa a has in mine’, is this: that a truly 
thoughtful man would not be controlled by the government. 

I »\t if you are constantly fed with misinformation, your 
:• aso:a— and you believe it, you lelieve what the government. 
u ys—year reason acting legitimately on this basis, v.: ll 
Induce a state of mind emotional or unemotional. And the 
i ay in thich Sptnoza does this :ts—it is possible in me st 
r ases—vhat are the words of Lincoln? You cannot fool 
•'•11 of the peopl.e all of the tine, but you can fool most 
cf the people all of the timeo 

(le w flyinji; aircraft) 

Su3■e, but t here is always » simple device for that,you 
know: £ allow*;. You make it a punishable offence that if 
you spread this Icind of rumor or if you enlist in the 
British navy, or whatever it mar re, that’s high treason. 

(Thin aejoriing to ir-lvis passage he means almost all 
the people. Only an insignificant group will be. . •) 

SuT:-. I’/iey ran make eo.ne .rouble, but the government 
is always more powerful. An 1 t.iat’s easy, that is a simple 
problem I i r?.nn speaking of that problem in purely 
technic a . terrus, that’s easy. Whdh.ur it is wise in the 
long run is srother matter. \ve must see that. But up to 
now we have :> lly this crucial! admisi-ion—there is no 
natural limj f ation to the powe r of the government. No 
legal himita .inn, that we kni;w before. But there is no 
natural, limitation because t\3 government can—you see 
you ha we h .re the whole doctrine of propaganda as it was 
developed .a our age. 

.1 wan thinking also yov might have rich and poor . • • 
rich thou#, minority as a bocj very potent. You can’t 
hang them; bher? are still tci many.) 

laer a are v arious me ;hodi. There is the possibility 
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of outright confiscation. There is the possibility of 
confiscatory taxes, which is in a less painful way what 
outright confiscation was, We are speaking now of the 
principle» And we must see where in Spinoza we find a 
principle of limitations And we must see that. Now let 
us turr to page 216, paragraph 3* 

That the preservation of a state chiefly depends 
oi the subjects* fidelity and constancy in carrying 
out die orders they receive, is most clearly taught 
ecth by reason and experience; how subjects ought 
tc bo guided so as best to preserve their fidelity 
ani irtue is not so obvious. All, both rulers 
and *uled, are men, and ;>rone to follow after their 
lusis, The ff.ckle disposition of the multitude 
almost reduces those who have experience-, of it to 
despair, for it is governed solely by emotions, not 
by reason: 

Ycu see, that is very important in the look of a man 
who ii-ays, who glir.ost says, democracy is the lule of reason. 

• . .it rushes headlong into every enterprise, and is 
easily corrupted either by avarice or luxury; 
everyone thinks himself omniscient and wishes to 
fashion all things to his liking, judging a thing to 
be just or unjust, lawful, or unlawful, according as 
he thinks it will bring him profit or loss: vanity 
leads him to despise his equals, and refuse their 
guidance: envy of superior fame or fortune (for such 
gifts are.never equally distributed) leads him to 
Jesire a ,i rejoice in his loighbour’s downfall. I 
need not go through the whole list, everyone knows 
ilready how much crime results from disgust at the 
iresent-- desire for change.., headlong anger, and 
contempt for poverty—and how men’s minds are 
n gross of' and kept in turmoil thereby. 

To juard against all these evils, and form a 
dominion where no room is It:ft for deceit; to frame 
cur institutions 30 that eviry man, whatever his 
disposition, may prefer public right to private 
ad/antage, this is the task and this the toil. 

Yes, let# us stop here. If ve take this together we 
see thi.3 omnipotent government and the threat of unbearable 
tyranny. And the poor people oppressed. Then pinoza says 
don’t gat sentimental. These people are not good. On the 
contrary /governmental power, compulsion, is necessary. 

Let us never forget that. Now how do we go on from here. 

So tha: is the statement of the problem up to this point. 

(I am puzzled because the problem of freedom really 
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doesn’t arise in connection with this. Because if the 
government is omnipotent and of omnipotence of the govern¬ 
ment is necessary vis-a-vis all these people—fickle people— 
then freedom is unnecessary for them. Similarly freedom 
is not necessary for the intellectual because the true 
rational man is perfectly free.) 

You state the problem excellently, but you omit a point. 
And that is this—that if you take this absolute government 
and it tramps the people down, and they are not such angels 
that we should have particular pity with them, still as 
rational observers we can make a distinction between a' 
government, an absolute government, vrtiich exercises its 
power intelligently, sensibly, and a government which 
behaves bestially. The fact that these people are so 
irrational does not do away with the fact that they want 
certain things which are sensible. We must make the 
distinction, that is what Spinoza is trying to do. How 
these people go about in getting what they want is 
indefensible. But certain things which they want are 
sensible without which human life would be absolutely 
nothing. We have to figure that out. Now we have seen on 
a former occasion according to the sub-rational good life 
these people want to live and to live with some freedom- 
choice of profession or whatever it might be—that is a 
perfectly legitimate desire from Spinoza’s point of view. 

And it is even good for intelligent government if the people 
do that. But here we must see. In other words, the sub- 
rational good, as I call it, which is not an irrational 
good—it is rational, but not fully rational: comfortable 
self-preservation. That we should try to get, by all means, 
and Spinoza trys to answer the question: how can we get 
that? A realistic doctrine must take into consideration 
two key points which are mentioned here. First, that, 
there must be a government which is sovereign but is in 
fact only omnipotent by virtue of propaganda. And 
secondly, we must see that the people are as much their 
enemy, their own enemy _____ and not believe that, since 
no one hates himself the people will always do 

what is good for it. The general will can err. Between 
this Scylla of the public right of the government, and 
the irrationality [Charybdis] of the multitude we must 
find a sober middle way. And that is what Spinoza is trying 
to do—which recognizes both terms, but which seeks some 
relief from these, in themselves, wholly depressing facts 
that you need an agent of compulsion, of unlimited power, 
on the one hand, and that you have go do with more or less 
irrational beings, on the other. 

... no philosophy is needed for that. But that is 
a sensible thing because the health of the individuals is 
of course conducive to the conmonwealth as a whole. And 
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now the question: how can we get it? How must the govern¬ 
ment he constructed to give us the maximum guarantee that 
this sensible, low but solid good—comfortable self- 
preservation—will be made possible. The two enemies are 
that t.he government might become drunk with power and not 
care for the good of the people, and that the people might 
get drunk with something else, with a popular insanity, 
of which he spoke, which also makes Impossible the 
achievement of the solid good. Is this clear now? That 
he has, two clear terras of the problem. One thing is 
clear from the outset. The worst thing is anarchy. We 
must have government, strong government, solid government, 
number 1 one. Number two, is the irrationality of men in 
general and therefore of the multitude In particular. And 
therefore that is ultimately the reason why you must 
have such a strong government. And now the question arises, 
how can you limit the government without depriving it of 
authority. That is the problem. The government must 
remain sovereign. There can be no possibility of legal 
limitations of the government proper. Agents of course— 
that is easy—but of the government proper there can be 
no limitation. And yet there must be some form of 
limitation if there is to be some happiness, some public 
happiress, possible. That he is driving at. Now let 
us continue on page 217 , paragraph 4 . 

For the sake of making themselves secure, kings 
\ft\o seized the throne in ancient times used to try to 
spread the idea that they were descended from the 
Immortal gods, thinking that if their subjects and 
bhe rest of mankind did not look on them as equals, 
but believed them to be gods, they would willingly 
submit to their rule, and obey their commands. Thus 
Augustus persuaded the Romans that he was descended 
from Aeneas, who was the son of Venus, ... 

And so on. We can drop some of the examples. And 
then lie speaks of Alexander as the greatest attempt to 
persuade the Macedonians. Then he quotes from Curtius. 


Cleon, in his speech persuading the Macedonians 
to obey their king, adopted a similar device: for 
after going through the praises of Alexander with 
admiration, and recalling his merits, he proceeds, 
'the Persians are not only pious, but prudent in 
worshipping their kings as gods: for kingship is 
she shield of public safety," and he ends thus, 
f I, myself, when the king enters a banquet hall, 
should prostrate my body on the ground; other men 
should do the like, especially those who are wise" 
{Curtius, viii. #65). However, the Macedonians 
were more prudent—indeed, it is only complete 
barbarians who can be so openly cajoled, and can 
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suffer themselves to be turned from subjects into 
slaves without interests of their own. 

You see, that distinction between slaves and subjects 
indicates the problem* The slaves are people whose good, 
whose sound, solid if sub-rational, good is not considered* 
They are mere tools. The subjects are people whose good 
is considered. 


Others, notwithstanding, have been able more easily 
to spread the belief that kingship is sacred, and 
plays the part of God on the earth, that it has ' 
been instituted by God, not by the suffrage and 
consent of men; and that it is preserved and 
guarded by Divine special providence and aid. 
Similar fuctions have been promulgated by monarchs, 
with the object of strengthening their dominion, 
but these I will pass over, and in order to arrive 
at my main purpose, will merely recall and discuss 
the teaching on the subject of Divine revelation to 
Moses in ancient times. 


Yes, but you understood this in your report last 
time what he means. That is of course sheer irony. I 
mean Moses was such a fellow like Alexander the Great and 
Augustus. Now the whole thing vrtiich he shows here is the 
problem of monarchy. One way of solving the problem of 
government is monarchy. Then you have really concentrated 
power—the sovereignty in the clearest and most visible 
form—but of course not the slightest guarantee for 
freedom. Of course a monarch can do what he wants. And 
how does a monarch rule? How does he succeed in occupying 
the terrain which is seemingly by nature not exposed to 
governmental control, but by thought, by thought. You 
know if the people believe that their ruler is a god, 
if they believe that, they forget everything else. That’s 
it, and that is not what he wants. Then he goes into a 
discussion of the Hebrew conmonwealth which is made in 
fairly restrained terms still. But we have to read a 
few passages. Read first the beginning where he states 
the problem. 

We have said in Chap. V. that after the Hebrews 
came up out of Egypt they were not bound by the law 
and right of any other nation, but were at liberty 
to institute any new rites at their pleasure, and to 
occupy whatever territory they chose. After their 
liberation from the intolerable bondage of the 
Egyptians, they were bound by no covenant to any 
man; and, therefore, every man entered into his 
natural right, and was free to retain it or to give 
it up, and transfer it to another. Being, then, in 
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the state of nature, they followed the advice of 
Moses, in whom they chiefly trusted, and decided to 
transfer their right to no human being, but only to 
God; 

Let us stop here* He starts—the Jews after the 
liberation from Egypt were in a state of nature. And what 
he says about the Jews in that state applies of course to 
Christians in a state of nature. In a state of nature 
there Is no government. Everyone has the right to judge. 
Everyone was equal to everyone else. Now what does this 
equality mean, this natural equality? We have taken that 
up on a former occasion. Because Spinoza doesn't believe 
in the natural equality of all men absolutely, no one 
insists mors than he does on the inequality of the wise 
and the vulgar, what does he mean? In the first place 
he means no one is by nature subject to any other man, 
and the reason is: no one is by nature ordered toward 
something. The denial of teleology means here the denial 
of a natural hierarchy. Or to come back to what Mr. __ 
said last time, Spinoza is the political disregards, 
with some justice, the highest good simply, and leaves 
it at what I call the sub-rational good, comfortable self** 
preservation. And in this respect men can rightly be 
regarded as equal because every man can understand that 
good: comfortable self-preservation. And there is no 
reason why one man should have a higher right to comfortable 
self-preservation than anybody else. Everyone is capable 
of that in principle. If it were the full good, the 
highest good— contemplation—that would be preserved by 
nature for some, but not this social good. That makes 
absolute sense. 

Now we cannot possibly read everything. The Jews 
lived in state of nature, they transferred their sovereign 
power to God. That leads to the consequence that there 
is a complete identity of civil law and religion, of 
justice and religion. It is a theocracy but, page 220, 
paragraph 1. 

However, this state of things existed rather in 
theory than in practice, for it will appear from 
what we are about to say, that the Hebrews, as a 
matter of fact, retained absolutely in their own 
hands the right of sovereignty: this is shown by 
the method and plan by which the government was 
carried on, as I will now explain. 

Inasmuch as the Hebrews did not transfer their 
rights to any other person but, as in a democracy, 
all surrendered their rights equally, and cried out 
with one voice, "Whatsoever God shall speak (no 
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readiator or mouthpiece being named) that will we do, rt 
ii follows that all were equally bound by the 
covenant, and that all had an equal right to consult 
tie Deity, to accept and to interpret His laws, so 
tiat all had an exactly equal share in the government. 

In other words, whether you call that theocracy or 
not, Spinoza says, in fact it was a democracy. Because 
everyone had the equal right to hear the decision. And 
now thjn Spinoza describes, using Biblical verses as you 
can see, that this was soon changed. The people became 
afVaid, and they said Moses alone can speak to God. 

What dies this mean in political terms? Moses is the 
absolute monarch. So it was a transformation of democracy 
into monarchy. And then he describes in very glowing terras— 
we cannot read all that—that Moses* monarchy was of course 
much more powerful than any ordinary monarchy, because it 
was backed by the authority of the one God. That was the 
solution. But Moses did not appoint a successor. After 
Moses* death a division of powers took place. The juridical 
power, let us say, became divorced from the executive 
power. A legislative power strictly speaking didn’t 
exist because there was a divine law which was not changeable. 
But interpretation of the law was left to the priests and 
the executive was left to Joshua and his successors. 

More precisely, page 222, line 7 from bottom. 

Joshua was chosen for the chief command of the army, 
inasmuch as none but he had the right to consult God 
in emergencies, not like Moses, alone in his tent, 
or in the tabernacle, . . . 

I see. Moses alone. In other words, he could say 
what he wanted afterwards. 

• • .but through the high priest, to whom only the 
answers of God were revealed. Furthermore, he was 
empowered to execute, and cause the people to obey 
God’s commands, transmitted through the high priests; 
to find, and to make use of, means for carrying 
them out; to choose as many army captains as he 
liked; to make whatever choice he thought best; to 
send ambassadors in his own name; and, in short, to 
have the entire control of the war. 

Turn to page 223, second half of the second paragraph. 

The high priest,indeed, had the rigit of interpreting 
laws, and communicating the answers of God, but he 
could not do so when he liked, as Moses could, but 
only when he was asked by the general-in-chief of 
the army, the council ... 
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In d that means of course if the general refused, said 
I can do without such divine responses, the high priest 
was deprived of his power by this very fact. New go on. 

, . . or some similar authority. The general-in- 
chief and the council could consult God when they 
2 iked, but could only receive His answers through 
the hi^h priest; so that the utterances of God, as 
ieported by the hi^i priest, were not decrees, as 
they were when reported by Moses, but only answers; 
they veere accepted by Joshua and the council, and 
cnly then had the force of commands and decrees. 

The high priest, both in the case of Aaron and 
of his son EOLeazar, was chosen by Moses; nor had 
anyone, after Moses* death, a right to elect to the 
office, which became hereditary. The general-in- 
chief of the army was also chosen by Moses, and 
assumed his functions in virtue of the commands, not 
cf the high priest, but of Moses: indeed, after the 
ceath of Joshua, the high priest did not appoint 
anyone in his place, and the captains did not 
consult God afresh about a general-in-chief, but 
each retained Joshua’s power in respect to the 
contingent of his own tribe, and all retained it 
collectively, in respect to the whole array. 

Jow let us stop here* So what happens is this, that 
the clear situation regarding the sovereign did no longer 
exist after Moses. A certain element of anarchy enters. 

And tlere is another point which Spinoza develops in the 
sequel, the single state which existed under Moses was 
gradually transformed into a confederacy. The tribes 
became more or less independent. Only regarding religion 
was tl ere a single commonwealth. All twelve tribes were 
uni tec by a religion. Politically they were rather 
independent. Spinoza goes into these historical details 
not fer antiquarian reasons. Where do you find a parallel 
to th3s situation, politically independent states yet 
forming one commonwealth religiously and therefore the 
sovertignty of the single states is impaired by the fact 
of the se states forming parts of a single religious 
commonwealth. Respublica Christiana , the Christian 
commonwealth in which there were a variety of sovereign 
states, but they formed parts of one religious commonwealth. 
The Rt ispublica Christiana . And this in fact impaired the 
sovereignty of each of the members. In other words, 

Spinora describes the defects, as he sees it, of the 
Christian commonwealth of the Middle Ages and of early 
modern times indirectly by this desertption of the Old 
Testament commonwealth after Moses and after Joshua in 
partucilar. 
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Is it possible to say on the basis of the discussion 
of th i monarchy here that Spinoza seems to say that the 
monar :hy can achieve what we can call the sub-rational 
highest good? Is this a possible interpretation? That 
the monarchy as shown in Moses ... actually achieved 
the s ib-rational highest good?) 

That .a not excluded of course by what he said before. 

On tho other hand, the question of whether it is proved 
by whit he says, that he thought ... monarchy was 
possi )ly a desirable regime. But we will take up this 
whole discussion when we come to the 

P pljt.cal Treatise where the complication by the biblical 
theme is absent. But if we take the position as presented 
here, with its definitely republican, not to say democratic 
bias, one would have to say that Spinoza regarded it . • , 
more Likely to have the achievement of the sub-rational 
good In a republican regime rather than a monarchic. 

We co le to some passages later. 

low let us go on. Now Moses, to repeat, after Moses 
there was a kind of anarchy, and that was due to the fact 
that loses didn’t appoint a successor and why Moses did 
not d > that is a moot question. It appears later that one 
reaso i was that Moses acted in a spirit of favoritism. 

He waited to give a preferred status to his own tribe, the 
Levitts, and this created the difficulty. But now let us 
see. Spinoza, after having given this general introduction 
tries to describe the virtues of this regime. He does this 
under two headings. First, which protection would it give 
good igainst tyranny and second, which protection it would 
give igainst anarchy. Now first, the protection against 
tyraniy. And here he points out, we can perhaps read 
that, page 226, the last paragraph. 

Those who administer or possess governing power, 
ilvays try to surround their high-handed actions with 
i cloak of legality, and to persuade the people that 
;hey act from good motives; this they are easily able 
Lo effect when they are the sole interpreters of the 
Law; for it is evident that they are thus able to 
issume a far greater freedom to carry out their 
vishe3 and desires than if the interpretation of the 
Law is vested in someone else, or if the laws were 
jo self-evident that no one could be in doubt as to 
;heL r meaning. We thus sec that the power of evil- 
loing was greatly curtailed for the Hebrew captains 
)y the fact that the whole interpretation of the 
law was vested in the Levites, who, on their part, 
lad no share in the government, and depended for all 
:heir support and consideration on a correct 
Interpration of the laws entrusted to them. Moreover, 
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th>s whole people was commanded to come together at 
a certain place every seven years and be instructed 
in the law by the high-priest; further, each 
individual was bidden to read the book of the lav/ 
through and through continually with scrupulous care. 

Yes, you see in other words, if you have a publically 
known code, and if you have an independent judiciary, that 
is a very great good, that is a great recommendation. But 
there i ; a certain difficulty here too* I mean the 
independent judiciary makes sense, obvious sense. What 
about the publibally known code? That binds the government- 
how to :hange laws in case of need, if there is a code 
laid do m. which cannot be changed? The second point which 
Spinoza makes is in the Hebrew commonwealth: the vhole 
citizen body was armed and that is a great defense against 
tyranny, a great theme of Machiavelli, before him. The 
next point he makes is: the institution of prophecy was 
also conducive against tyranny but later on Spinoza will 
make cl iar that he thinks it was not a very good institution 
at all. That is the central theme. The third point, there 
was no aristocracy of birth but only of age and virtue. 

And I tiink Spinoza thou^it this was good. And finally 
there wis a premium on peace because of the popular 
charactir of government. Now this argument has of course 
played i great role throughout the ages. You know, 
democracies are peaceful, monarchies are warlike. Thomas 
Paine—it is a great theme of his. Of Kant. But there 
is also the criticism of this view at the beginning of the 
Federalist Papers where Hamilton draws up a long list of 
war-like democracies which shows the situation is 
complic ited But it seems that Spinoza himself agreed 

with th is law later on expressed by Paine, and Kant in 
particular, that democracies are more peaceful—the simp].© 
reasoning ' eing that if the people who have to do the 
actual lighting decide on peace or war, there will be 
less wa.-s than if people who do not have to fight—in 
their c abinets—decide on that. This is of course not 
quite t.me because there is a possibility of a war-like 
populus. If you think of certain red Indian tribes one 
wouldn’t say that those who do the actual fighting would 
vote ne cesaarily against the fighting. 

No* we turn to the protection against anarchy. That 
wa3 given primarily by the fact that there was complete 
coincidence of patriotism and piety. And this is of 
course a binding force. That meant hatred of all other 
nations a3 enemies of God, binding them together. And 
that means what increases social solidarity by definition 
is a protection against anarchy. 

Let us turn to the bottom of page 229. 
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How great was the effect of all these causes, 
xamely, freedom from man’s dominion; devotion to 
their country; absolute rights over all other men; 

£. hatred not only permitted but pious; a contempt 
lor their fellow-men; the singularity of their 
customs and religious rites; the effect, I repeat, 
cf all these causes in strengthening the hearts of 
the Jews to boar all things for their country, with 
extraordinary constancy and valour, will at once be 
c iscerned by reason and attested by experience,, 

I ever, so long as the city was standing, could they 
endure to remain under foreign dominion; and therefore 
t hey called Jerusalem n a rebellious city” (Ezra iv. 12)- 
r, heir state after its reestablishment (which wa3 a 
mere shadow of the first, for the high priests had 
usurped the rights of the tribal captains) was, with 
great difficulty, destroyed by the Romans, as Tacitus 
bears witness (Hist, ii 4): 

is Tacitus himself, meaning: even a Roman bears 
witne; s. 


—’’Vespasian had closed the war against the Jews, 
abandoning the siege of Jerusalem as an enterprise 
uifficult and arduous, rather from the character of 
■'he people and the obstinacy of their superstition, 
ihan from the strength left to the besieged for 
meeting their necessities,” 

'es, you see, Spinoza indicates his criticism through 
the mouth of Tacitus who had called superstition what 
Spinor,a had called religion. That is his indication of 
the problem, another indication of the problem of the 
old Hebrew commonwealth. Read the immediate sequel please, 

Hut besides these characteristics, which are merely 
ascribed by an individual opinion, there was one 
.’eature peculiar to this state and of great importance 
n retaining the affections of the citizens, and 
checking all thoughts of desertion, or abandonment 
of the country: namely, self-interest, the 
strength and life of all human action. This was 
peculiarly engaged in the Hebrew state, for nowhere 
else did citizens possess their goods so securely 
.is did the subjects of this community, for the 
.atter possessed as large a share in the land and 
ihe fields as did their chiefs, and were owners of 
iheir plots of ground in perpetuity; for if any man 
was compelled by poverty to sell his farm or his 
pasture, he received it back again intact at the year 
)f jubilee: there were other similar enactments 
against the possibility of alienating real property. 
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Well, whether Spinoza really believes that this kind 
of absolute property rights, which could not possibly be 
lost e r en by bankruptcy—I doubt whether he regarded 
this an an advantage. But surely it was. In other words 
the social policy of the old Hebrew state. Now especially 
one mor’e point, page 231, line 3 from bottom,. 

The laws, scrupulously preserved in the inmost 
sanctuary, were objects of equal reverence to the 
people. Popular reports and misconceptions were, 
therefore, very little to be feared In this quarter, 
for no one dared decide on sacred matters, but all 
folt bound to obey, without consulting their reason, 
a'.l the commands given by the answers of God received 
in the Temple, and all the laws which God had ordainedo 

Now stop here. What does this imply? There is a 
parenthesis which reveals everything. No one dares to 
form judgments about divine things. One of the greatest 
secrets of the solidity and the stability of the old 
Jewish state was the complete prohibition—implicit— 
against freedom of philosophy. And from this we can see 
that Spinoza did not think that was the solution. But 
what he admits is very Important. It is not impossible to 
establish a society without any freedom of speech, without 
freedom of philosophy, in other words. That is possible. 
Therefore you cannot say: there is a natural right of 
freedom of speech—what he says in Chapter 20. That is 
not so simple. You can have a society in which there is no 
freedom of speech to speak of, and which can be very stable 
and have many social virtues. But from Spinoza's point 
of viev r that is not a good solution. And we must see what 
his reasons are. One can say a republic of this kind, as 
the old Hebrew state, satisfies all needs of everyone 
except that of philosophers. And therefore, since that is 
an important consideration for Spinoza, it is not a good 
coiunonvealth. Then In the sequel he raises the question: 
why did such a model of perfection not last? Let us read 
the beginning of his criticism. 

I think I have now explained clearly, though 
briefly, the main features of the Hebrew commonwealth. 

I must now inquire into the causes which brou^it about 
their frequent subjection, and, finally, the complete 
destruction of their dominion. 

Which is of course also a polite way of saying it was 
not as perfect as I have described. If everyone was 
satisfied, why this constant turmoil? Go on. 

Perhaps I shall be told that it sprang from their 
hardness of heart; but this is childish, far why 
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should this people be more hard of heart than others; 
vas it by nature? 

But nature forms individuals, not peoples; the 
latter are only distinguishable by the difference of 
their language, their customs, and their laws; while 
from the tw last—i.e. customs and laws,—it may 
arise that they have a peculiar disposition, a peculiar 
Banner of life, and peculiar prejudices. 

Now let us stop here. Spinoza rejects here the view 
that tiie collapse of the Hebrew state could be due to' a 
misuse of freedom of will. That is the more general 
expression for contumacy. How did it say that, contumatcia? 
Hardness of hard. Spinoza seeks a natural explanation. 

An explanation that cannot be given in terms of a national 
character of a nation. For the reason that nations are 
not natural. A nation is constituted by its laws or its 
customs, lo6« by conventional things. And therefore there 
is no national character as a natural character. A 
national character is only the consequence of the 
conventions on which it is based, and therefore if a nation 
acts wrongly it must be traced not to its nature but to 
the customs and laws in which it was brought up. It must 
therefore be a defect of the legislation itself. Read the 
next sentence. 

If, then, the Hebrews were harder of heart than other 
nations, the fault lay with their laws or customs. 

Spinoza here tacitly rejects an explanation of the 
national character in terms of the climate or the character 
of the territory and this kind of thing. The decline must 
be traced to the fault of the laws, not to nature in any 
way. And then he gives some Biblical quotations from 
Jeremiah and Ezekial to show that the Mosaic law was 
defective. Whatever these prophetic verses may mean, 
in Spinoza they mean something very political. What was 
the basic defect of the Jewish state, of the old Hebrew 
state? The independent priesthood: the separation of 
power spiritual and power temporal. And Spinoza traces 
this to Moses* favoritism toward his own tribe, the Levite 
tribe. I mention only one more point a bit later where 
he speaks of the emergence of kingship, of human kingship 
in Israel, which means that it was necessary to restore 
temporal national unity. Not—you know after Moses tribal, 
sovereignty of the tribes, the tribes united only by a 
religious unity, like Christian Europe. But in Israel it 
became necessary, when the foreign enemies became too 
strong, to have a human king, a temporal secular unity of 
the whole nation and this—that is of some importance 
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because Spinoza is one of the earlier writers on the 
problem of federalism, which is partly explained by the 
fact that he was a citizen of a federal state, the Low 
Countries. And he will speak of that in the Political 
T reatise . But therefore the few references to the problem 
of confederacies in the Theologico-Political Treatise are 
very important, to see did he really believe that a 
confederacy was superior to a simply unitary state, 
politically speaking. The last point he makes is a great 
defect of the old state by the institution of prophecy. 

Do you have this passage? 

\ 

For the prophets, prepared against every emergency, 
waited for a favourable opportunity, such as the 
beginning of a new reign, which is always precarious, 
while the memory of the previous reign remains green. 
At these times they could easily pronounce by 
Divine authority that the king was tyrannical, and 
could produce a champion of distinguished virtue to 
vindicate the Divine right, and lawfully to claim 
dominion, or a share in it. Still, not even so could 
the prophets effect much. They could, indeed, remove 
a tyrant; but there were reasons which prevented 
them from doing more than setting up, at great cost 
of civil bloodshed, anothr tyrant in his stead. Of 
discords and civil wars there was no end, for the 
causes for the violation of Divine right remained 
always the same, and could only be removed by a 
complete remodelling of the state. 

So, in other words it always comes down to the same 
thing. Divided sovereignty, divided power, divided along 
the lines of spiritual-temporal, that is the arch-evil. 

(Isn*t the elevation of the Levites above the rest 
of the people a factor, and not just the split?) 

Yes, that is a part of it. Because what is the 
rationale of the elevation of the Levites: divine service. 
Now the true solution from Spinoza*s point of view would 
be the classical solut ion: citizen priests. In other 
words, the most respected older citizens are the priests. 
Men who are no longer able to lead armies or to be good 
in counsel—chese were in charge of the sanctuaries. That 
would suit him. If you have a special priestly class, 
either by birth—as in the Bible—or by imposition of 
hand, or whatever it may be in Christianity—then because 
of the higher dignity of the divine, the priesthood has 
the highest w prestige n , which would always enable it to 
overawe the government. Why? That is in the sequel: 
the multitude—the plebs—is most impressed by this power. 
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Aristotle in his Politics discusses that question, but, of 
course, in no way subject to the Bible. Aristotle says, 
when ha enumerates the functions of government—one, two, 
three, four, five—he says "five and first" the priesthood. 
Why fi/e? Five is the order from a political point of 
view: it is less fundamental than the judiciary, the 
deliberative, and the executive. First? First in the 
position which it has in the opinion of the people. The 
city is in a way a church dedicated to the worship of the 
gods— you must never forget that—perhaps you have read 
Fustel de Coulanges* The Ancient City where this point is 
surely made and developed. But Aristotle does not rebognize 
this point of view because he does not believe in the gods 
of the city, but he admits it as a secondary necessity. 

The primary necessities are the political. And I think 
Spinoza fundamentally would say yes. Spinoza in his 
argument of course is limited by the fact that he cannot 
have a strict state religion. A strict state religion would 
be a religion limited to this particular state. That will 
come up in the next chapter or chapters. He must rest 
satisfied v/ith a solution of the religious problem where 
the religion is a foreign importation, i.e. it owes its 
authority and dignity not to the secular government. In 
law it may be soj as Spinoza says, that the reason why you 
are obliged to be a member of this or that religion may be 
due tc a law of the secular government but in fact everyone 
knows that the authority, say of Christianity, did not 
stem from any civil prince and what he said. And the 
pagan solution did not imply a religion which had an 
authority of its own. Now Spinoza in whole attempts to 
establish a secular, a sovereign secular state is confronted 
with ai inherent claim of the Bible. The Bible does not 
owe its dignity to any measure of any civil government. 

On the contrary. And the only way in which he can do that 
is to reinterpret the Bible. And the reinterpretation 
amounts to this—the Bible wants only one thing: charity. 

But what does that mean, charity? Charity as he will 
develop at some length—the first command of charity is 
obey the government. Hobbes also says that. Obey the 
government, and then the problem is solved. There may be 
contradictions between what the government says and what 
the Bible says, but this always has to sede to the primary 
duty of charity which is obedience to the government. 

That 1 3 the simple solution. Because you cannot be 
charitable to your fellow man if you destroy the government. 
And bring about anarchy. You help the poor by giving him 
bread, milk or whatever you have. Very well. But if you 
bring about total insecurity by disobedience to the govern¬ 
ment you harm him infinitely more than by withholding 
milk and bread. And of course Spinoza knew that this wa3 not 
so but he felt that the only way in which some civil order 
can be called upon. 
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Isn*t the desire for equality—there is a resentment 
against of the Hebrew state? A superior class at the root 
of the downfall of the. state?) 

'es, but that is not the only thing. This exists— 
these kinds of things also existed elsewhere. The difficulty 
for h;jn is this: on the basis of the Bible he can get what 
he vat its only by arguing that the Bible gives everyone 
equally the same right to judge. But if everyone has the 
right to judge in matters spiritual he must of course 
have he right to judge in matters temporal. The temporal 
democracy is an inevitable consequence of the ecclesiastical 
democracy, if I may say so. But then a problem arises. As 
a pol. tical thinker Spinoza sees that this equality of 
judgment is unwise because men are of different degress of 
rationality, and this would not work if everyone had 
equally fche right to judge. And he must somehow reconcile the 
democratic consequences imposed on him by his interpretation 
of the Bible by the only interpretation which would really 
be destructive of an ecclesiastic hierarchy, and yet try 
to bring in a temporal hierarchy. Do you see? That is the 
difficulty.. Because he knows that is a great problem he 
has t<> solve, 

l*or Hobbes it was much simpler, because Hobbes was 
perfectly willing to settle for absolute monarchy, style 
Henry VIII or Nero, for that matter. Because Nero is 
absolutely harmless—only for a few in his environment, 
you k iow the courtiers. The fellows in the provinces 
didn r ; notice anything of Nero. And only a fool would 
want vj be a courtier in the first place, so that wouldn’t 
do a nr sensible man any harm. But Spinoza doesn’t want 
that. Spinoza wants freedom, and of course the solution 
would be an aristocracy. The intellectual hierarchy or 
the hierarchy regarding education and wealth. They go 
to get isr as we shall see. If these people were in control 
this rould be the best solution. But how can he 
re.con iile it with democratic premise into which he was 
forced by a theoretical argument. 
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Thit was even better than your first. This does not 
mean that I agree with every point you make, but it was a 
very thorough and thoughful paper and based on excellent 
analysis. I had some difficulty first with your statement 
in whici you asserted bluntly but clearly that from Spinoza’s 
point of view there is an eternal necessity for super- 
stition, and I wanted to ask you v/hy. Why is this true 
of Spiniza? And I believe in your statements near the 
end of bhe paper it became clear. The view is stated in 
the The ^logical-Political Treatise is—notice this qualifi¬ 
cation m which the whole argument' rests on charity—is 
indeed aased on the Bible, claims to be based on the Bible. 
Natural reason does not support it. Justice is another 
matter. Therefore I think one must make a distinction 
between justice and charity. You can however say justice in 
any substantive sense—because as you know what he means 
by justice is simply obedience to the positive law and that 
of course is not something very interesting. It is in no 
way a limitation on the sovereign. And to that extent you 
are rig it, but it would be simple to speak only of charity. 
The priiciple of human life, and of human society, that is 
the basis of the teaching of the Theological Treatise , and 
accordilg to Spinoza himself this is based on the Bible, 
i.e. on something which has no intrinsic authority. And 
to that extent you are right. And therefore we must see 
whether the Political Treatise will give us a foundation 
of socisty in wliich there is no need for religion as a 
basis of society. There were of course traces of such a 
purely ihilosophic doctrine of the state in Spinoza. VJe 
may penaps find some passages today, but still one could 
say, ani I haven’t re-read the Political Treatise for more 
than tei years so this will be from memory, but if I 
remembe' well Spinoza’s teaching in the Political Treatise 
is that you need an established religion in a republic, 
aristocratic or democratic. You do not need an established 
religloi in a monarchy, i.e. if you have such a concentrated 
power, temporal power as in an absolute monarchy, you don’t 
need any other social bond. Then force will do it. But 
if you rave a weaker form of government, a less concentrated 
form of government, aristocracy or democracy, then you 
need religion as a social bond. And since this religion 
cannot be theoretically true, it may be called, at least 
not without grave injustice to Spinoza, superstition. He 
doesn’t call it superstition, always, as you know. But I 
repeat, I am very greatly pleased with your paper. There 
is one point which did not come out quite clearly. VJe 
will bring it up when we discuss it. 

In Chapter 20 there is a constant oscilation between a 
limitation of freedom of opinion and the absence of any 
such limitation. He is tending toward the position where 



only actions can be punished, not any speeches. Do you 
rem abei ? And then there are also passages of the opposite 
kind. lut he is tending toward this liberal notion, you 
know which is so powerful in the world, especially in the 
Western countries, that only actions can be punished, not 
speeches of any kind, but there are also passages of the 
opposite kind. At the end of the last meeting you said 
you had not understood Chapter 17 and I wa 3 waiting for 
a statenent of yours either in your paper or in an 
addendum to it as to what you saw as the difficulty in 
Chapter 17. 

(Well, the difficulty that I saw is the question of 
monarchj. In what place the monarchy was safe.) 

Moses T own monarchy. 

(Yes.) 

Yes, all right, you said something about this subject 
in your paper. Nov/, in other words you can have an 
absolute monarchy which is a) non-democratic, by being 
monarchic, b) which is not liberal by not permitting any 
freedom of thought, any freedom of speech. And that can 
in itself work, i.e. last for centuries. So why not 
that? Vas this your problem. 

(Ye s) 

Hew would you answer that now? 

('his as I indicated in my paper—the answer would 
seem to be that if this is a limitation of man’s whole 
being,, this is not the proper function of the state. Even 
if the st ate has the absolute right to do such an action 
this world still prevent a man from _____ his rationality.) 

Yes, but this is too simple. I mean now you take one 
set of Spinoza’s passages by which you can substantiate 
what yoi. said but you forget others. Don’t forget the 
statement which made such an impression on Mr.^ if I 

remembei well, where he says a man can be free i'h every 
society, not the truly rational man—i.e., he could also 
be free even in Turkey. You know, the example was given 
in the I reface of Turkey where all freedom of thought was 
stamped out. And that lasted for centuries. Well, Spinoza 
knew thEt there were in Turkey high officials of the 
Turkish empire who were philosophers, and didn’t believe 
what the Sultan and his ecclesiastical advisors said. And 
therefore it would seem to work. 

(Bit even so, even if a philosopher 
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Why, on what ground? Not for himself then. 

(Fcr himself.) 

Vfty? Why does he need it? 

On a monarchy the philosopher, let us say, would 
still be able to live in freedom. If he broke a law he 
would urderstand why he must pay because he v/ould be 
able to obey the monarch’s laws, he vjould understand what 
he must obey. But the monarchy would still in that sense 
be a bac state.) 

Whj? From the philosopher’s point of view? 

(Yes, from the philosopher’s point of view, because 
the philosopher would still see that the monarchy is not 
doing all it could to educate and develop the people’s 
rationality.) 

Yes, but if this rationality is not so developable, 
if I maj say so, as we believe—-in other words, if that 
gulf separating the few from the many is eternal, as 
Spinoza suggests more than once, what reason could the 
philosopher have? 

( ihis i3 the difficulty I had with the passage on 
the enlightenment of the people, that these the enlightened 
ones are the only ones who would be the most difficult for 
the state to hold, but obviously • . .) 

The gentlemen, that v/ould be the gentlemen. 

(But the enlightened ones. . •) 

These are the gentlemen. All right, if we apply the 
Aristotelean or Platonic triads the philosophers, the 
gentlemen, and the many, the ones who are really suffering 
are the gentlemen, and the question would be why is the 
philosopher interested in the gentlemen, a different class. 
But we have now at least clarified the problem to which 
we must try to find an answer in these three chapters. 

Nov let us turn to our texts at the beginning of 
Chapter IB—Spinoza says, the Hebrew republic, the Mosaic 
Commonwealth, could have lasted forever. Naturally, for 
it was £ theocracy, including an absolute prohibition 
against philosophy. There was no possibility of internal 
destruction. But still it has one defect. If you turn 
to page 237, paragraph two. Will you try your hand at 
reading today? 
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Furthermore, such a farm of government vrould only 
be available for those who desire to have no foreign 
reflations, • • . 

Would be useful, only for those, yes. Which lived for 
themselves without external, you can say relations but the 
word is conamercium which means also commerce. And I believe 
that is not unimportant, this implication. 

. . . but to shut themselves up within their own 
frontiers, and to live apart from the rest of the 
world; it would be useless to men who must have 
dealings with other nations; ... 

Again, commercium which also means commerce. 

. . • so that the cases where it could be adopted are 
very few indeed. 

Yes, let us stop here. Nov/ this is a very important 
point. Here we see the difference between Spinoza and PTA 
very clearly. Do you remember the teaching of tha third 
book of the Laws? For example. And the seventh book of 
the Politics ? "~ ir 

(Basically he argued that commerce or relations with 
other nations should be minimized, and only a few exceptional 
persons should be allowed to travel.) 

In other words, the polis must be self-sufficient to 
the highest possible degree. It can never be 100 percent 
3elf-sui*fic nt but this doesn’t do away with the fact that 
the max:.mum , you know in Greek, now well 

known in 20th century literature. So that is a crucial 
difference and commerce in particular plays a very great 
part th ?re» Spinoza does not here deai openly—say that 
this is a defect, autarcheia, but he means it. And we will 
see later on that this is of some importance. And we can 
easily lead it up to the principle: if the end of the 
state an far as we have seen hitherto is the sub-rational 
good, as I called it, of comfortable self-preservation. 

That me ms the commercial state because comfortable self- 
preservation requires imports. No state has enough of it. 

You must not think of such tremendous states like the 
United States now, but take any smaller state and you will 
see that you cannot possibly have everything required for 
comfortable self-preservation. Even the United States 
needs imports but less visibly than a smaller state. So 
this is one important consideration. 

In the sequel he speaks of the fact that the Hebrew 
Commonwealth was a model because its judiciary was independent 
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of the oriesthood, i.e. the priesthood had no power to 
punish, to excommunicate, and so on* That depended entirely 
on a 3e:ular judiciary* In the sequel, that must be on 
page 23 5, paragraph two or three, where he speaks of sects* 
Do you rave that? The first point he makes—that there 
were no sects in their religion. 

I. That there were no religious sects, till 
af ;er the hi#i priests, in the second commonwealth, 
possessed the authority to make decrees, and transact 
tha business of government* In order that such 
authority might last for ever, the high priests 
usirped the ri^its of secular rulers, and at last 
wished to be styled kings* 

Yes, now I limit myself only to this point: sects 
are bad, And that is not even without a certain tension 
with perfect freedom of opinion* If there should be 
perfect freedom of opinion on the contrary, a great variety 
of sects would seem to be tho natural thing* Or perhaps 
Spinoza—either he means that we are here in a theocracy 
in the debrew Commonwealth, and there, of course, sects 
were impossible; or else he would mean in a free state 
sects to the extent to which they claim any influence on 
secular authority are bad* That is not yet clear at this 
place. If you turn to page 23S, paragraph three, line six, 
and read that. 

. . * After the high priests had assumed the power of 
carrying on the government, and added the rights of 
secular rulers to those they already possessed, each 
on i began both in things religious and in things 
se ;ular, to seek for the glorification of his own 
nasae, settling everything by sacerdotal authority, 
and issuing every day, concerning ceremonies, faith, 
and all else, new decrees which he sought to make 
as sacred and authoritative as the laws of Moses. 

Yes, in other words, an independent priesthood which 
is strictly bound to the interpretation of a publically 
known law and has no powers beyond that, can only give 
the response but cannot properly speaking judge—that 
would be well. But to come to more important points, on 
page 23 *>, line eight. 

It is certain that the high priests were never so 
cautious in their conduct as to escape the remark 
of the more shrewd among the people, for the latter 
were at length emboldened to assert that no laws 
ought to be kept save those that were written, and 
that the decrees which the Pharisees {consisting, as 
Josephus says in his "Antiquities," chiefly of the 



comnon people), were deceived into calling the traditions 
of >he fathers, should not be observed at all. 

Yes, that throws light on Spinoza 1 s whole position. 

You remenber the issue between the Saduccees and Pharisees, 
he had spoken before of that, the two sects, Jewish sects 
in the time of the second temple, the Saduccees the upper 
class, tie Pharisees the lower class, the Saduccees 
denying resurrection of the dead, the Pharisees believing 
resurrection of the dead. And what is here more important, 
the Saduccees recognizing as law only the written law which 
everyone could inspect, so that there was no monopoly of 
legal knowledge in a priesthood or something of this kind. 
According to the Pharisees there was an oral law, something 
corresponding to equity and coiranon law where you had to be 
a legal expert to know the law, and Spinoza sides here 
clearly vith the Saduccees. You remember, I believe this 
has come up before, with the upper class Saduccees against 
the popuLar plebian Pharisees. This is one of the many 
passages which we have to consider that Spinoza’s siding 
with democracy is not such an easy thing. Read the next, 
page 329, the second paragraph, the beginning. 

Howsver this may be, we can in nowise doubt that 
flattery of the high priest, the corruption of religion 
and the laws, and the enormous increase of the 
extant of the last-named, gave very great and 
frequent occasion for disputes and altercations 
impossible to allay. When men begin to quarrel 
with the ardour of superstition, and the magistracy 
to back up one side or the other, they can never 
come to a compromise, but are bound to split into 
sects. 

Yes, you see, that is again the question of freedom 
of religion. If you take the doctrine of freedom of 
discussion as stated by Justice Holmes and other people 
this would say, well, clash of opinions: that’s it. But 
this is not Spinoza’s view of the situation. Yes? 

(Doarn’t Spinoza come very close to the Federalist 
Papars in the strong attacks on factions while at the 
same tima maintaining the need for freedom of speech, and 
so forth?) 

Yes, but the faction problem in Spinoza is not so 
much concerned with religious factions. That is another 
matter. Sure, all the people regarded factions as a 
cancer in the body politic. That is one of the most 
interesting problems: the emancipation of factions. 

You know, as parties. That is a very long process and I 
think the first great theorist of the party was Burke, 
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you know, in certain well-known passages. Someone proposed 
English writers but that is not characteristic—if someone 
was against that everyone was that. Now the point here is 
this: either Spinoza means here that one must limit the 
freedom of religion lest you get sects, factions, disruption. 
Or what else could he mean? The alternative is strict 
separation of church and state so that whatever people may 
think religiously cannot possibly have any influence on 
political action. And it would be harmless. It would be 
like twc different sets of bridge players, you know, say 
bridge versus whist. They can be passionately opposed to 
each other, but it is politically absolutely irrelevant'. 

That ma> be alternative. We cannot yet decide it on 
the basis of this. On page 240, line three following. 

It is remarkable that during all the period, during 
which the people held the reins of power, there was 
only one civil war, and that one was completely 
extinguished, the conquerors taking such pity on 
the conquered, that they endeavoured in every way to 
reinstate them in their former dignity and power. 

But after that the people, little accustomed to 
kirgs, changed its first form of government into a 
morarchy, civil war raged almost continuously; and 
battles were so fierce as to exceed all others 
recorded; in one engagement (taxing our faith to the 
utmost) five hundred thousand Israelites were 
sleughtered by the men of Judah, and in another the 
Israelites slew great numbers of the men of Judah 
(the figures are not given in Scripture), almost 
razed to the ground the walls of Jerusalem, and 
sacked the Temple in their unbridled fury. At length, 
lacen with the spoils of their brethem, satiated 
with blood, they took hostages, and leaving the king 
in his well-nigh devastated kingdom, laid down their 
ams, relying on the weakness rather than the good 
faith of their foes. A few years after, the men of 
Jucah, with recruited strength, again took the 
field, but were a second time beaten by the Israelites, 
anc slain to the number of a hundred and twenty 
theusand, two hundred thousand of their wives and 
children were led into captivity, and a great booty 
age in seized. Worn out with these and similar battles 
set forth at length in their histories, the Jews at 
lergth fell a prey to their enemies. 

Furthermore, if we reckon up the times during 
which peace prevailed under each form of government, 
we shall find a great discrepancy. Before the 
morarchy forty years and racr e often passed, and once 
eighty years (an almost unparalleled period), without 
any war, foreign or civil. After the kings acquired 
sovereign power, the fighting was no longer for peace 
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anc liberty, but for glory; accordingly we find that 
they all, with the exception of Solomon (whose virtue 
anc. wisdom would be better displayed in peace than 
in war) waged war, and finally a fatal desire for 
power gained ground, which, in many cases, made the 
path to the throne a bloody one* 

Yet, you see that is one substantive argument against 
monarchy and to that extent in favor of democracy* Popular 
government is preferable to kingship because of its 
peaceful character both regarding civil and foreign wars. 

This argument which plays such a great role—I referred to 
last time—and of which you find a discussion in one of 

the firrt Federalist Papers. Do you remember which, Mr. _? 

No, but it was one of them, maybe five or six—in this 
neighborhood. That was also Spinoza f s opinion. We turn 
to page 241, paragraph four, point two. 

How dangerous it is to refer to Divine right 
matters merely speculative and subject or liable 
to dispute. The most tyrannical governments are those 
which make crimes of opinions, for everyone has an 
inalienable right over his thoughts—nay, such a 
state of things leads to the rule of popular passion. 

Yes, the wrath of the plebs. Plebis ira . Go on. 

Pontius Pilate made concession to the passion of 
the Pharisees ... 

Again, wrath, ira . 

. .in consenting to the crucifision of Christ, 
whom he know to be innocent. Again, the Pharisees, 
in order to shake the position of men richer than 
themselves, began to set on foot questions of religion, 
anti accused the Sadducees of impiety, and, following 
their example, the vilest hypocrites, stirred, as 
they pretended, by the same holy wrath which they 
called zeal for the Lord, persecuted men whose 
unblemished character and distinguished virtue had 
excited the popular hatred, publically denounced 
their opinions, and inflamed the fierce passipns of 
the people against them. 

That is all we need. Yes, again wrath, savage wrath. 
Now hero you have the argument stated somewhat differently. 
Freedom of opinion, or else rule of popular fanaticism. 

That is the point. That is what he means by wrath. The 
vulgar, the people, are the locus of fanaticism and 
therefore—and that is of course in itself a terrific 
argument against democracy—but Spinoza has somehow to live 
with it. The ruling people must be the rational people. 
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Those who were called the shrewder men, the more prudent 
sort in £.n earlier passage, and here you see the reference 
to these wealthier people. Now politically speaking these 
more prudent sort are the wealthier people. This thought 
some of you--well, you are all too young for that—but you 
may know it historically—in the late 19th century this 
phrase occured in European countries: the circles of 
wealth ar d education or culture. That goes somehow 
together^ They should be the people vjho are in control. 

That is tf course the old notion and which Spinoza still 
admits. He only tries to combine this somehow with 
democracy. The ruling people must be the rational people 
who as such will best take care of also the sub-rational 
goal of the multitude. That was the hope. The hope that 
this would work out. And the more wealthy people: now 
the reference to commerce at the beginning of the chapter 
which you may remember. I would say what Spinoza has in 
mind is really a conmercial patrician and no longer a rural 
squirarchy as the older political thinkers meant. Commercial, 
and also therefore open to enlightenment, travel, travelling, 
widening the horizon, and this is what Spinoza had in mind. 
And that was of course what was between democracy and the 
old regirses, the ancien regime, played such roles, the 
commercial patriciate in control, and the technique was 
very simple: property qualification for the vote. 

You know there are various ways in which you can handle 
that. You can give higher voting power to the wealthy by 
a class system of voting. You can also—gereraandering is 
also a ferm which is more compatible with a formal democracy. 
Something of this kind Spinoza surely had in mind. To 
repeat—the freedom of opinion, well, how is the argument? 

If you do not have freedom of opinion the popular mind will 
be possessed, occupied by those most capable to fanaticise— 
the people. These can never be the enlightened men. They 
will be rien who have a priestly cast of mind. And so 
either ycu accept that, in fact the control of society by 
priests, or by men of the priestly cast, or else you 
accustom even the cpmmon people to accept perfect freedom 
of opinion and then you have a tolerably free society. 

In the immediate sequel on page 241, line one from 
bottom, ire have another remark which we must read. 

This wanton licence being cloaked with the 

specious garb of religion could not easily be 

repressed, especially when the sovereign authorities 

introduced a sect of which they were not the head; 

You see, that is the point. A sect of which they 
were not the head. If the sovereign authorities, if the 
ruling class in other werds, is itself the head and even 
the originators so to speak of the religion, that’s fine. 
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But if the religion has no authority of its own, then and 
only then does the danger arise. A danger that does not arise 
under the conditions of paganism where piety—the religion 
i & t'h® religion of the city. It arises only if the religion 
is imported. And that of course is the case in all 
Christian communities. And therefore this arises especially. 
Now the conclusion vhich Spinoza draws is this, in this 
sequel. Go on where we left off. 

... they were then regarded not as interpreters 
of Divine right, but as sectarians—that is, as 
persons recognizing the right of Divine interpretation 
assumed by the leaders of the sect. The authority 
of the magistrates thus became of little account in 
sush matters in comparison with the authority of 
sectarian leaders before whose interpretation 
kings were obliged to bow. 

Ye 3 , it is clear if there is an authority of religion 
which is not dependent on civil authority then the interpreters 
of the religion have a higher authority than the civil 
sovereign. And if that is a basic evil, this ever must be 
remedied• Kow? Spinoza says in the sequel. 

To avoid such evils in a state, there is no 
safer way than to make piety and religion to consist 
in acts only—that is, in the practice of justice 
and charity, leaving everyone’s judgment in 
otder respects free. 

Yoi see, that is clear. Spinoza’s solution is tailored 
to the problem created by Christianity. Religion has an 
indepen lent authority and one cannot do away with that. 

The onl/ way out is new interpretation cf Christianity, of 
the Bible. The new interpretation being only charity and 
justice, no opinions are authoritative, and then showing 
of course that the first command of justice or charity is 
to obey the secular power. Then it is the perfect solution 
under these condit'ons. I mean Hobbes—that is straight 
Hobbes. 

{D^es Spinoza consider in his Ethics or anywhere the 
danger if creating a society of hypocrites through this 
medium?) 

Oh, he speaks of that at great length in Chapter 20. 

We don’& have to go to the Ethics . His plea for perfect 
freedom of speech and no interference with opinions or 
speech in any way, only with actions—one reason is, the 
alternative is hypocrisy. In a crude way that is obviously 
true, bit in a stricter way it is not true. And I remind 
you of whose beatniks in California who complained that 
if they cannot express their feelings, what they would do. 
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That example Is probably ray invention but it is perfectly 
adequate. Some people seem to feel that it would be wonderful 
to cut another human being into eighty-four pieces. And 
their sincerity demands of them that they express it. And 
then there comes a foolish judge and says that is obscene. 

And then they get someone from New York who tells the jury 
or the judge that this—you don’t know what art is; art is 
that. There you have it again. In other words, a certain 
hypocrisy is inevitable. Humanity consists in not saying 
everything one thinks. If we all would always say to one 
another clearly and frankly what we think of one another, 
our actions or whatnot, it would be unbearable. The word 
hypocri y is a bogey if it is not thought through. We 
must understand what we mean. Certain opinions if they 
flit through our minds we ought to suppress. So the 
question then is only where to draw the line. Surely that 
is the difference between a hypocrite and not a hypocrite, 
but the question is that must be intelligently understood. 

(When you said Spinoza’s opinion v/as tailored to 
suit Christianity, do you mean only the rhetorical 
argument?) 

If you take the Theologico-Political Treatise as 
whole it is based on the"premise tHat the Bible is the Word 
of God and on this premise Spinoza tries to show what the 
right order of society is. We know that he undermines this 
very premise in the book by denying the belief in 
miracles, the possibility of miracles, and so on. And 
therefore we must also find the sketch, the outline, of a 
non-theological, of a purely philosophic argument. 

{What I meant v/as this other thing also influenced by 
Christianity. The true argument.) 

Well, if I understand Spinoza’s argument correctly 
there would be a need for a civil religion under all 
circumstances. And the question is only what kind of civil 
religion. Theoretically, the pagan solution might be 
preferable. Practically it is absurd given the state of 
the world. Therefore the only practical way is to accept 
the Bible as the document of popular instruction and to 
interpret the Bible in a way which would be compatible 
with reasonable politics. Now the ground was of course 
prepared by people who sincerely believed in the Bible. 

By a number of sects who reduced dogma to a minimum, number 
one. And also reduced ceremonial to a minimum: sacraments. 
There were such things. There are no sacraments proper, 
they said, and the dogna is only what you find explicitly 
stated. Of course there is a God who takes care of men 
and punishes the unjust, etc. The most simple notions. 

And Spinoza improves on that a bit. But as I made dear, 
Hobbes has the same problem, but since he insists on a 



teaching peculiar to the New Testament whereas Spinoza 
wants t> have a teaching which is neutral to the difference 
between Old and New Testaments. Spinoza therefore says 
the dogoa is Jesus is the Messiah. Jesus is the Messiah, 
but then the practical point is not of course Jesus is the 
Messiah, but how to understand give to Caesar what is to 
Caesar, and especially one must obey God more than man. 

That is the crucial point. And Hobbes, when he comes to 
that sars, of course one must obey God more than man, 
just as Spinoza said, but how do we know what God means? 

And the 1 the answer is, you know it only from the mouth 
of the :ivil sovereign. He will not say anything which is 
harmful to the civil sovereign. That's it. But the 
serious problem to repeat is this: is Spinoza's theoretical 
opinion, regardless of the practical proposals for his time, 
not so that a pagan civil religion would not be better 
theoretically than the only solution possible under the 
formal authority of the Bible? The Chapter on civil 
religion at the end of Rousseau's Social Contract , the 
second chapter before the last in the Social Contract , is 
terribl/ important. It deals with the same problem. 

And of course Rousseau also uses certain subterfuges— 
that was the same. And he rejects the old solution, the 
pagan sslution, because of the Inherent savagery. If you 
have a strictly national religion the foreigner is at the 
same ti ae also religiously the enemy and therefore that 

_. Bit then he discusses the Christian solution and 

also iniicates great difficulties there and he comes 
down to the proposal which is very close to Spinoza. 

Civil raligion has really only one dogma and that is the 
prohibition against intolerance--which is a bit thin for 
a religion, to have no other dogma. But that is only 
what Spinoza means by charity as we have seen. 

The problem remains the same and it became changed 
only after the French Revolution when the political 
problem appeared in an entirely different light and 
this kind of problem has disappeared from the discussion. 
Whether it doesn't exist in another guise or garb is 
another matter. Today people use entirely different terms. 
They speak of ideology, you know. That is what society 
mu3t have: an ideology. You must have heard the 
expression. The only question is, what does that mean. 

Why do you need that and what does it mean? That is the 
present day substitute for what was formerly meant by 
the problem of civil religion. 

Now, let us see. There are a few more passages. 

Yes, the solution is, in other words, as he says in the 
immediate sequel, the sovereignty of the civil power. 

That is the only solution. But that is not sufficient. 

What if the civil power is both democratic and orthodox? 

You wouldn't get freedom. The answer: that would be 



misery for the philosophers and especially for these 
more pnident sort, the enlightened commercial patriciate. 

They would suffer from it. Because if they were 3trictly 
orthod >x, democratic, there would be laws against luxury. 
Agains; luxury—an old story. There might be a 
prohibition against interest-taking, against usury. 

That wouldn’t be good from the point of view of a commercial 
patriciate. There would be all kinds of limitations there. 
But if the civil power is monarchic and orthodox, that 
would be misery for everyone. For the plebs too* They 
would be satisfied in their fanaticisms, but in their 
objective interests regarding security and some reasonable 
comfor ; they would be cheated by such an omnipotent 
monarch, omnipotent by virtue of the fact that he is 
supported not only by secular power but by religious 
beliefs as well. That I think—something of this kind 
must have been in Spinoza’s mind. 

Ii the sequel he discusses a practical question, 
namely, can you have a . Popular government is 
prefenble to a monarchy. But that doesn’t mean that a 
popular government is possible everywhere. The old story. 

You know, that what is best is not everywhere possible. 

A popular government is not proper for a people 
accustomed to royal authority. Proof, according to 
Spinoza: England. England was accustomed to royal authority 
under ;he Stuarts. Then they tried to establish a republic 
and what came of it? First Cromwell, and then Charles IIo 
So the English are not fit for popular government. Up 
to thao time it wasn’t settled yet. Up to that time 
they hadn’t proven it, really. That came only after the 
Glorious Rebellion which is for this reason called 
Glorious. I mean for the promises it contained. 

Naw then, what about Rome? And that is interesting. 

On page 243? bottom. 

It may perhaps be objected that the Roman 
people was easily able to remove its tyrants, but 
I gather from its history a strong confirmation of 
my contention. Though the Roman people was much 
mere than ordinarily capable of removing their 
tyrants and changing their form of government, 
inasmuch as it held in its own hands the power of 
electing its king and his successor, and being 
composed of rebels and criminals had not long 
baen used to the royal yoke (out of its six kings 
ib had put to death three), nevertheless it could 
accomplish nothing beyond electing several 
tyrants in place of one, who kept it groaning under 
a continual state of war, both foreign and civil, 
tiUat last it changed its government again to a 
form differing from monarchy, as in England, only 
in name. 



Ye 3 , in other wards: Caesar* Now you see, he can’t 
possibly deny that Rome remained a republic from 510 
until Caesar at least: 500 years. But Spinoza says no, 
that is not popular government. That was an oligarchic 
tyranny* Now I am not going into the question of the 
historical truth of Spinoza’s contention. What is interest 
ing is >nly to see that Spinoza rejects Rome as a model. 
That is one of the striking differences between him and 
Machiavalli. And that connects Spinoza with Hobbes. 

That is not unimportant because it is one sign, of the 
many si 5 ns, that the classical character of classical 
antiqui&y ceases to be recognized. You knovr, modern v 
science was of course the decisive thing. The authority 
of all earlier science faded into insignificance. But 
also in political institutions. You must not forget 
that Rome remained the model long beyond Spinoza, and 
you don’t have to think only of the French Revolution 
where it is so obvious. There are examples in this 
country too. How do they sign the articles in the 
Federalist Papers? Publius. So Rome still stood for 
the republic in spite of these remarks of Spinoza, but 
It~is interesting that Spinoza had already broken with 
that. The Dutch of course are fit for popular government 
and that is all to the good because Spinoza wrote under 
the Dutch government. 

Nov let us turn to Chapter 19« The thesis of Chapter 
19 is tiat religion is vdiolly under the power of the 
sovereign. He shows in the first paragraph which is 
not too difficult to understand although it creates a 
problem. External cult is wholly subject to the 
sovereign, which doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
sovereign will prescribe in all details the public cult, 
but the sovereign can decide as to which external cults 
will be permitted and which will be not. Not the 
internal cults Spinoza says, to begin with: what you 
think in your heart—justice and charity and obedience 
to God. That is not and cannot be subject tethe 
sovereign. 

New let me see where that is, whether we find 
that passage. "What I understand here by the kingdom 
of God I believe will be sufficiently clear from Chapter 
14 for there we have shown that he fulfills the law of 
God who cultivates justice and charity by virtue of 
divine mandate." Do you have that? Can you go on from 
there? 


If, therefore, I show that justice and charity can 
orly acquire the force of right and law through 
the rights of rulers, I shall be able 


« • o 
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Of right, and mandate. That he doesn’t bring out—the 
term usod before. 

• ■ . I shall be able readily to arrive at the 
conclusion (seeing that the rights of rulers are 
in the possession of the sovereign), that religion 
can only acquire the force of right by means of 
those who have the right to command, and that God 
only rules among men through the instiu, cntality 
of earthly potentates. 

Yes. Ttirn to page 247» paragraph two. 

Justice, therefore, and absolutely all the 
precepts of reason, including love towards one’s 
neighbor, receive the force of laws and ordinances 
solely ... 

Yes. of mandate. The power of right and mandate. 

. o . through the rights of dominion, . • . 

Yes, let us stop here. You see what he says. The 
internal cult of God—religion proper—consists in charity, 
in obedience to God’s mandate. That’s the first formula¬ 
tion. Hut the second formulation is that this demand 
of charity acquires the force of a mandate only through 
the act of the civil power, civil governor; i.e., there 
is no law of charity, no command of charity, except 
insofar as such a command is given by the civil sovereign. 

Whit you have on the basis of the Bible is legally not 
more than a counsel. It takes on the character of a 
mandate, of a contnandment, only through act of the civil 
sovereign. 

Lei us turn to page 24#, paragraph one, the last 
sentenc j. 

We may therefore draw the general conclusion that 
religion, whether revealed through our natural 
faculties or through prophets, receives the force 
of a command solely through the decrees of the 
holders of sovereign power; and, further, • . • 

Keep this in mind because as we go on—do you see 
the crucial point? There is no commandment to be charitable 
except by virtue of an act of the civil authority. The 
Bible iu itself has no legal authority whatever. Go on. 

• • .that God has no special kingdom among men, 

except in so far as He reigns through earthly potentates. 
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We may now see in a clearer light what was 
stated in Chapter IV., namely, that all the decrees 
oT God involve eternal truth and necessity, so that 
W3 cannot conceive God as a prince or legislator 
giving laws to mankind. 

Ii other words, there Is even a metaphysical reason 
for thit because God cannot be a legislator, hence there 
cannot be divine commandments strictly speaking. 

F}r this reason the Divine precepts, whether revealed 
tTrough our natural faculties, or through prophets, 
da not receive immediately from God the force of a 
command, but only from those, or through the 
modiation of those, who possess the right of ruling 
aid legislating. It is only through these latter 
mjans that God rules among men, and directs human 
affairs with justice and equity. 

This conclusion is supported by experience, for 
w 3 find traces of Divine justice only in places 
wiere just men bear sway; 

Hs couldn’t egress himself more strongly, could he? 
There Is no trace of divine providence except through 
human igencies where just men rule. 

. .. elsewhere the same lot. . • 

W3 have read this passage before. The denial of 
provid jnce Is of course the basis of Spinoza’s whole 
teaching just as in Machiavelli. But then we should read 
a very important passage on page 249 , paragraph three. 

Let us remind ourselves, the commandment of charity on 
which ;he whole argument rests is itself not strictly 
speaki lg a divine commandment. It becomes a commandment 
only b/’ virtue of the establishment by the civil 
authority of Biblical religion. It has no inherent 
authority. We find an extremely interesting application 
in the sequel, page 249, paragraph three. 

It is certain that duties towards one’s 
country are the highest that man can fulfil; for, 
if government be taken away, no good thing can 
list, all falls into dispute, anger and anarchy 
rjign unchecked amid universal fear. Consequently 
tiere can be no duty towards our neighbour which 
wDuld not become an offence if it involved injury 
13 the whole state, nor can there be any offence 
against our duty towards our neighbour, or anything 
bit loyalty in what we do for the sake of preserving 
the state. 
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So in other words charity coincides with obedience 
to the civil government. So you have it both ways. The 
commanc of charity is a command only by virtue of the 
civil power. But whatever you may think about that the 
commanc. of charity, even if it should be based on 
indeperdent authority, means in practice obedience to 
the civil power. Civil power is sitting pretty. Now go 
on 0 


Fcr instance: it is in the abstract . . . 

It is pious. 

. . .my duty when my neighbour quarrels with me and 
wishes to take my cloak, to give him my coat also; 
but if it be thought that such conduct is hurtful 
to the maintenance of the state, I ought to bring 
him to trial, even at the risk of his being 
condemned to death. 

In other words, all the commandments of the Sermon 
on the Mount are subject to Interpretation by the civil 
sovereign, naturally. But even above that they are 
subject, to the principle that if there are any possible 
conflict between them and what any civil authority might 
command, the civil authority has the right of way. But 
let us go on here. 

For this reason Manlius Torquatus is held up 
to honour, inasmuch as the public welfare outweighed 
wi th him his duty towards his children. 

His sor . 


. . .This being so, it follows that the public welfare 
is the sovereign law to which all others. Divine 
aid human, should be made to conform. 

Nov/, it is the function of the sovereign only 
to decide what is necessary for the public welfare 
and the safety of the state, and to give orders 
accordingly; therefore it is also the function 
of the sovereign only to decide the limits of 
our duty towards our neighbour—in other words, to 
determine how we should obey God. 

Yes. In other words, we can say very simply: God 
conmands charity, but this means, if we go into concrete 
things, God forbids us to turn the other cheek. Is this 
not a clear indication. So there is no conflict with 
the Bible and Spinoza. By virtue of what can be called 
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the emasculation of the Bible* Either the Bible contradicts 
reason, then it is rejected on that ground, or it is taken 
to agrei with reason, and then it also disappears. 

Now a f jw more important passages* Page 250, paragraph 
two, I >elieve* Let me see one moment* 

Further, in order that the Hebrews might 
prsserve the liberty they had gained, and might 
re vain absolute sway over the territory they had 
coiquered, it wa3 necessary, as we showed in 
Ch ipter XVII*, that their religion should be 
ad ipted to their particular government, ... 

Alone. Government alone* 

. . .and that they should separate themselves from 
ths rest of the nations: wherefore it was commanded 
to them. "Love thy neighbour and hate thine 
ensrny” (Matt. v. 43) 

Ye 3 , he quotes Matthew, the Sermon on the Mount* 

This I Delieve means: there is a need for national 
religioi in strict logic. The hatred of the enemy, 
which of course doesn't mean hatred of private enemy but 
the hat'ed of the foreign, that is much more in accordance 
with political society than the morality of the Sermon 
on the fount. You saw that in a way in your paper. 

V/ell, w5 cannot read everything. In the sequel he speaks 
of the problem created by the New Testament. Page 254* 
paragra :>h three* 

There remains for me to point out the cause 
for the frequent disputes on the subject of these 
spiritual rights in Christian states; 

Whf does not he translate 3emper by always? Everyone 
who has had one week Latin instruction knows that semper 
means always and not frequently. Really, it is simply 
unintelligent* 

(Vfoere is this?) 

"It remains to show the cause why in the Christian 
government, the Christian empire, this right was alway s 
a subject of controversy." Yes. 

. . .whereas the Hebrews, so far as I know, never 
hai any doubts about the matter* 

Yci see the sharp contradiction. Always—never. 

He exaggerates of course. That is what he says as far as 
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I know, ?ou know that is an indication of something 
which 'or the moment he prefers not to know. Yes. 

I; seems monstrous that a question so plain and so 
v: tally important should thus have remained undecided, 
and that the secular rulers could never obtain 
the prerogative without controversy, nay, nor 
without great danger of sedition and injury to 
religion. If no cause for this state of things 
were forthcoming, I could easily persuade myself 
that all I have said in this chapter is mere 
theorizing, or a kind of speculative reasoning 
which can never be of any practical use. However, 
when vie reflect on the beginnings of Christianity 
the cause at once becomes manifest. The Christian 
religion was not taught at first by kings, but 
by private persons, who, against the wishes of 
those in power, whose subjects they were, were for 
a long time accustomed to hold meetings in secret 
churches, to institute and perform sacred rites, 
and on their own authority to settle and decide 
on their affairs without regard to the state. 

Yes, let us stop here. Christianity emerged as a 
religion not fostered, not even tolerated by the 
government. Hence the opposition to the government is 
of its essence. A little bit later, on page 255, 
paragraph two. "But the situation was entirely different 
with the Hebrews, for their church began simultaneously 
with the state.” There was not a church antedating the 
state, therefore no authority of the church independent 
of the state. No problem. Which of course as he knows 
is an exaggeration as far as the Old Testament is con- 
concerned, but what he wants to make clear now is simply 
that the whole problem has been vitiated by the emergence 
of Christianity, or more generally, by Biblical religion 
because the prophets of the Old Testament were also 
great hrouble. 

When I said above that the kings had not the 
same right as Moses to elect the high priest, to 
consult God without intermediaries, and to condemn 
the prophets who prophesied during their reign; 

I said so simply because the prophets could, in 
v rtue of their mission, choose a new king and 
g. ve absolution for regicide, not because they 
could call a king who offended against the law to 
judgment, or could rightly act against him. 

In other words, he tries to mitigate the dualism 
of temporal and spiritual power in the Old Testament* 

But of course to give absolution to murders i3 a gravely 
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important political act, especially if the murderer is 
the murderer of the king. That amounts to great power. 

Wherefore if there had been no prophets who, 
in virtue of a special revelation, could give 
absolution for regicide, the kings would have 
possessed absolute rights over all matters both 
spiritual and temporal. 

That is a very polite way of 3aying the prophets had 
much too much power. 

•v 

Consequently the rulers of modern times, who have no 
prophets and would not rightly be bound in any case 
to receive them (for they are not subject to Jewish 
law), ... 

But he forgets to add that they are as Christians 
subject to the New Testament. That makes things not better 
but worse. 


. . .have absolute possession of the spiritual 
prerogative, although they are not celibates, and 
they .dll alivays retain it, if they will refuse 
to allow religious dogmas to be unduly multiplied 
or confounded with philosophy. 

One could perhaps say the only limitation of the 
civil sovereign regarding the issue is that they should 
not augment the number of dogmas nor mingling religion 
with the sciences. I believe princes were not particularly 
tempted to do these kinds of things. He doesn’t say 
they are limited by justice and charity because—I 
exaggerate—keeping religion in check is the highest form 
of charity. Does this make sense? From this point of 
view? Me cannot possibly finish the discussion of the 
twentieth chapter and we must do this at some leisure 
because in a way the twentieth chapter is the most important 
chapter of the book. He is working his way toward this 
defense of freedom of speech and we have seen there all 
kinds of complications and they must be settled to our 
satisfaction in Chapter 20. We must see whether this is 
the case. So I suggest that we do not read anything 
further and discuss Chapter 20 next time and we will hear 
your paper immediately afterward Mr. . Chapters 1 to 
3 of the Political Treatise . But is there any point you 
would like to bring up now which is particularly burning. 

Mr. . 

(Could you state—unclear.) 

Head the chapter heading of Chapter 20. It is shown 



that in a free commonwealth everyone is free to think what 
he wants and to say what he thinks. This phrase is from 
Tacitus, and there are many more quotations from Tacitus 
and Curtius RufUs. You have a great parallel of that ir 
Machiavelli. Machiavelli you know has no use for Plato 
and Aristotle, or for Cicero. But he ha3 a very great 
use for the Roman historians. Pagan politics, if I may 
say so, pagan statesmanship, survives the authority of 
Plato and Aristotle. That has happened for some time. 

I mean all these men of the 17th and lBth centuries who 
spoke with 3uch great admiration of the glory that was 
Rome. The grandeur that was Rome—the glory that was' 
Greece. They had in mind much more the political free lom 
of the ancient cities than philosophers. And surely t at 
is a complicated story. Plutarch—-you know who was af .er 
all a Platonist—is always quoted throughout the 17th . nd 
lSth centuries. But more the Plutarch of the Parallel 
Lives and of these political heroes of Rome and Greece 
rather than the philosopher Plutarch. The rejection— 
you see, these men in the 17th century—the heroes of he 
17th century—were certain that they had made a progress 
beyond ail. earlier thought. But they had a greater 
sympathy for the anti-Soeratic, anti-Platonic, anti- 
Aristotelean thought of classical antiquity. Democritus, 
atomism: that was the good thing. Up to the present c’.r y 
in this positivistic tradition which stems from that— 
you read this still today: everything was fine in Gre« ce. 
Really independent thought emerged. People speculated 3Aen 
whether the Copernican hypothesis was invented. And 
atomism, real science. And then these damned reacticnsrias 
from Athens, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, corrupted 
everything for centuries. And Aristotle became the t ?sis 
of Thomism, the ecclesiastical teaching was for them £ 
foregone conclusion. If someone has such a terrible 
doctrine as Aristotle—a teleological doctrine—then he 
of course supplies the natural basis for the rule of 
priests. That was how the thing shaped up in their minds. 
But even Democritus and whatever people survive—that 
was not comparable to what they did. And of course it 
was decided for the popular mind only with Newton. A 
modern man on the basis of modern science seemed to have 
succeeded in giving a perfect account of all motion, 
terrestial and heavenly. In a way in which it had never 
been done before. That settled it. That settled It and 
you know that in the meantime Newton himself has been 
relegated to history but still the fundamental belief 
that these were old fogeys—who have certain merits which 
we recognize graciously. You know, even today I think 
even these pacple would say that Plato is terribly important 
for the history of exact science. You know which they 
completely forgot in the 17th century. You know after all. 



the mathematical-physical tradition is much more Platonic 
of course than Democritean. That is now I think rather 
generally recognized but fundamentally such people like 
Spinoza and Hobbes created the present day notion which 
you find in Dewey and in Russell and in such kind of 
writers. The chapter on philosophy in Hobbes’ Leviathan — 
Chapter 46 or so, toward the end of the Leviathan— is in 
nuce what you get today as account of the history of 
Classical philosophy—-in nuce. Many absurdities, 
especially of Aristotle, but of course also of Plato. 

That is seriously meant. 

(. • .the multitude take the Bible seriously, even 
from Spinoza’s point of view of what is most important 
in the Bible, and therefore wish to act charitably, in 
cases where this might conflict with the government, why 
should one follow the government? Why should the 
multitude follow the government?) 

Because, he would say this, if you resist the govern¬ 
ment and don’t obey the government, as far as in you lies, 
you bring about anarchy. Disobedience to the government— 
and that is the most uncharitable thing you can do. 

That is what they say. Because you bring about a state 
where no one can cross the Midway in daytime. Now you 
cannot cross it in the night only. And you know, that is 
most uncharitable. 

(But the multitudes wouldn’t reason that this would 
be the case, would they? They would just follow the Bible.) 

Some of them mi$it, say, if they see a fellow 
condemned to death he would be a sheer object of pity to 
them. A poor fellow who was misguided, a broken home, 

I don’t have to give you the whole story, and therefore 
he is only an object to be pitied and he should never be 
executed. He should come into a sanatorium perhaps, 
they would say that. That some people have of course, 
have been thinking. And Spinoza would say, well, what 
will you get? You will get a condition in which life is 
unsafe for everyone. Charity must be reasonable charity, 
and not merely an irrational, if I may say so, womanish 
sentiment. That is what they said in former times. But 
it must be sensible. And charity is of course perfectly 
compatible with punishment. 

(But only the philosophers would realize that, 
wouldn’t they?) 

Well, you don’t have to be a philosopher to see the 
necessity of punishment and sometimes of harsh punishment. 



But what Spinoza thinks is that for example the preachers 
addressing the multitude can very well make clear to them, 
not incite them to rebellion against the government, you 
know, but simply say your first duty is to obey the 
governmento That can be understood. This argument is not 
so difficult. I mean whether it really meets the issue is 
a question, and your laughter, when did you laugh? In 
fairness one must say there is not really a clear cut and 
mathematical solution possible for the question, at what time 
is resistence to the government required. This is not 
easy to answer. I mean both theories^-the one which says 
everyone could resist whenever his conscience, or what he 
calls his conscience, dictates it, and the other, under no 
circumstances resistance—are possible assertions. That 
is clear. I mean, the line is somewhere in the middle. 

But how to draw it is in general terms not possible, 
except to use also a general term in the definition. If 
the crimes the government demands are incredible or un¬ 
bearable or particularly inhuman, we can illustrate by 
examples but cannot give a systematic doctrine as to the 
precise line where—in some forms of government actions 
of the government may justify rebellion which would not 
justify rebellion in another kind of government. Those 
are complicated questions. But to the extent to which 
Spinoza and Hobbes too tries to give universally valid 
truths, he fails naturally. The proposition that 
resistance to government is illegitimate under all con¬ 
ditions is an absurd assertion. I mean we have only to 
look around. We find some examples in history, each one of 
us, perhaps in different places, where he finds a resistance 
and cannot but say this was a decent man standing up 
against sheer crooks. There are such cases. And I think 
you cease to talk sensibly if you say under no circumstances. 
Of course not only Spinoza said that and Hobbes, also 
many orthodox theologians. Naturally all the divine right 
of kings preachers, all of them said that: that under no 
circumstances can you resist a vicious king. The king is 
responsible only to God, because David has said that to 
thee alone did I sing. And so on, and by which he laid 
down the highest principle of public law. The king can 
never sin to his people. These things don’t work. Well, we do 
have a theory of that today. I mean legally I am sure 
every resistance to the government is a criminal offense. 

But whether it is a moral offense is a different story. 

And you know there are quite a few people who try that from 
time to time. And usually not the worst people. They rnay 
be misguided in the particular case but the people who are 
shrewdly concerned with their worldly interest have no 
such great difficulties in obeying the powers that be. And 
at the same time very decent men have no difficulties. That 
is a complicated question. So next time, Mr. . 
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Goes with Lecture #13 

In a way the Twentieth Chapter is the most important chapter, 
at least from the practical point of view* Here the freedom 
of thought and the freedom of ft eech, as an unlimited freedom 
is allegedly proved. And that is a kind of summary of the 
whole beginning perhaps, of Chapter 20. That is on page 257. 

... or be compelled to do so. 

One moment. "And to judge about anything." That doesn’t 
come out in the translation. You remember the earlier formula- 
tions were on speculative matters on the basis of the Biblical 
argument, ^o you remember that? Now that is universalized, on 
everything. On anything. 

For this reason the government which attempts. . . which 

he cannot abdicate even with his own consent. 

So, that seems to be a perfectly clear statement. There is 
a natural, right to freedom of thought as a self-enforcing 
right. 0 f course would be the strongest of all rights. 

A right which cannot possibly be interferred with. Yes. 

What’s the difficulty? That would be simple. If the mind of 
man is completely beyond the reach of any governmental action, 
the freedom of the mind is secure. The natural right of die mind 
is self-enforci.ng. What’s the difficulty? 

(The chapter on the Turks.) 

More precisely, how can this natural right be rendered 
wholly ineffective? 

(Propaganda.) . 

Ye3. Let us use this simple, word. So this right, in 
other words, is nil in principle. 1 ' But what is the way out? 

Why then make this extreme statement of the natural right of 
freedom of the mind, let us say, if it is nil? Why make it? 

So there must be some intermediate position emerging. Now 
let us read the sequel. 

I admit that the judgement. . . diverse palates. 

That is badly translated. "Has never come to that point 
that men did not ever experience that everyone abounds with 
his own opinions, with his own judgment." That means, simply 
stated, that everyone is so conceited, is sufficiently 
conceited, as not to give in absolutely to another man. Yes. 
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Moses* . « for himself. 

Now what is the implication of that? We had first the 
manifest contradiction. A self-enforcing natural right to 
freedom of the mind. Then this ri$vt is nil. Now we saw 
here the distinction which might solve the contradiction. 

(What was the question?) 

Contradiction: self-enforcing natural right to freedom of 
the mind; self-enforcing, cannot be taken away. A hen, it can 
be taken away to that extent that it can be rendered completely 
ineffective. What f s the solution? 

(The solution is democracy.) 

Good. Tha^s the point. In a monarchy—that it can be 
rendered ineffective is possible only in a monarchy. It is 
impossible in a democracy because a democracy by definition 
gives each mernb r the same right as every other member. 
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Let U3 esse whether that is sufficient. Can ve visualize aiy difficulty 
even on this Israel before wa go on? Thai; in a dsmoeraty this natural right 
vhich ought to be self-enfovoing evetywhere, is in fact self-enforcing. 


(The tyrannical majority.) 


For example, sure, via daBij.gogu.ep.. So therefore that is not sufficient. 
How, let us go on. 


However unlimited, therefore, the power of a sovereign my be, 
however implicitly it is trusted as. the exponent of law and religion, 
it can never prevent men from forming judgments according to their 
intellect, or being influenced by any given emotion. It is true 
that it has the right to treat as enemies all men whose opinions do 
not, on all subjects, entirely coincide with its own; but ve are not 
discussing its strict righto, but its proper course of action. 

•But we are not disputing now about their i*ight but about that which is 
useful.* In other words, not about the right but about the wisdom of exer¬ 
cising the right. Every government, monarchic or democratic, has an unlimited 
right to make any decisions it pleases. Therefore, also any decision 
regarding restriction of freedom of thought. But the question is whether that 
is wise to exerciss the right. 


X grant that it has the right to rule in tha most violent manner, and to 
put citizens to death for very trivial causes, but no one supposes it can 
do this with the approval of sound judgment. Hey, inasmuch as such things 
cannot be done without extreme peril to Itself, we may even deny that it 
has tiie absolute power to do them, or consequently, the absolute light; 
for the ri$its of the sovereign are limited by his power. 

•Are determined by his power.* So what does he then say? The sovereign 
has at first glance an absolute right. But since right can never be divorced 
from tiie wisdom of exercising the light, therefore the government does not 
have an absolute right. How does this come out? 


(Veil, it would be to its self-int8rest to keep freedom of opinion. If 
it didn*t It would engender a kind of opposition which would lead to its down¬ 
fall.) 


les, but perhaps we should strive for somewhat greater theoretical precision. 
Veil, generally speaking we ell make a distinction between right and might — 
and ve cannot take our bearings without making that distinction. But, on the 
other hand, ve say generally that the i’eal contention is that of right. Not 
the might — the aigtt which, for example, any gangster lias to shoot people, 
but simply that he can rightfully do it. From this point of view tile legal 
consideration is the higher consideration, but from another point of view the 
legal consideration is also the lower consideration. Namely, a «—e may have a 
right and yet it may not be wise to exercise that right. That is a political 
question. The first is a legal question. And therefore, a purely legal 
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consideration can be vary bad. B oeouso as a legal consideration it does not 
take into consideration the question of the wisdom of exercising the right. 

How Spinoza is the opposite of a legalist, in this respect like Machiavelli. 

And he has a theoretical foraulation which prevents him from ever being a 
tiere legalist and that is the equation of right and might. That is the 
practical meaning of that. That tho government has an absolute right, whatever 
it may be, is a meaningless assertion if he doos not have the might to do that. 
How, therefore, even if it were clear that the government has the right to 
perfect control of judgment, still we must investigate whether it can control 
judgment — can in fact control judgment. But what is the answer to that 
question? Can the government? 

(Well, the Turks did.) 

Tea. Sure, but not only the Turks — also a hysteric multitude. Yes? 

In a democracy. Therefore, we are still where we were. Now, let us go on. So, 
in other words, the case is absolutely open still. No real answer has been 
given. Yes. 

Since, therefore, no one can abdicate his freedom of judgment and feel¬ 
ing; since every man 13 by indefeasible natural right the mater of his 
own thoughts— 

Well 3 more literally, by the highest right of nature, not indefeasible. 

—It follows that men thinking in diverse and contradictory fashions, cannot, 
without disastrous results, be compelled to speak only according to the 
dictates of the supreme power. Hot even the most experienced, to say 
nothing of the multitude, know how to keep silence. Men* 0 common falling 
is to confide their plans to others, though there be need for secrecy, so 
that a government would be most harsh which deprived the individual of 
his freedom of saying and teaching what he thought; and would be moderate 
if su’h freedom were granted. 

To everyone. That is important. 

Still we cannot daty that authority raay be &3 much injured by words as by 
actions; hence, although the freedom we are discussing cannot be entirely 
denied to subjects, it3 unlimited concession would be most baneful; we 
must, therefore,— 

I beg your pardon. How dees this translate, the whole apodosis of this 
sentence? While it would be impossible to take away this freedom entirely from 
tee subjects, on tee contrary it would be most pernicious. How does he sey? 

(He says, "although tee freedom we are discussing cannot be entirely 
denied to tee subjects, its unlimited concession would be most baneful;" 

Most pernicious, yes. 

—we must, therefore, now inquire, how far such freedom can and ought to 
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b« conceded without danger to the peace of the state, or the power of the 
rules; and this, as I said at the beginning of Chapter XVI., is ny principal 
object. 

Tes, so really that is now the key chapter* How what did he do in the 
passage which we have read? You remember the issue. At first glance it seems 
that there is a Half-enforcing natural right for everyone to think as he pleases. 
Then he has shown that this right can be rendered nil by subliminal influences. 
So, in other words, we have no indefeasible natural right. Then he started from 
the legal angle. There cannot be a legal limitation on the government how it 
will exercise its influence on the thoughts of its subjects. But there are 
actual limitations, and that is the same thing. But these actual limitations 
can be rendered ineffective by forced subliminal influences. So, here we are. 

We make now a new step to a new part of the argument. Did you notice that? 
He mad® a transition from freedom of thinking to freedom of speaking. In other 
words, in a way, of course, there is a freedom of thinking which cannot be 
subject to legal action because the thoughts themselves as thoughts are not 
accessible to anyone if you don't speak. Veil, there is, of course, a method of 
torture which induces people with weak nerves, and I believe the majority of men 
have weak nerves, to say what they think. But still, not all men can be forced 
that way. But speaking is an entirely different matter. That- can be checked. 
Someone® a said it in their business, and so on. So Spinoza — but that* s the 
crucial point. He extends th® natural right to freedom of thought, to the 
natural right of freedom of speech. But why must this natural right of speech 
ss distinguished from the natural right to thought be granted to everyone up 
to this point? Vhy? If we do not go into the depths of the problem it appears, 
to repeat, the freedom of thought everyone possesses by nature. Ho one can look 
into what you think. Freedom of speech is open to public insoectlon, therefore, 
to legal action. Therefore, also, to legal prohibition. Vhy must the freedom 
of speech be granted according to the argument here? Yes. 

(Freedom of thought could take place which—) 

He doesn® t say a word about that here. What does he say? "For even the 
most experienced, to say nothing of the plebs, do not know how to be silent." 

This is a common vice of men, that they trust their thoughts, their plans, 
even when secrecy is needed, to others. In other words, a failing, a vice of 
man which is so powerful — that is very strange. You know that if right is based 
not on a virtue but on a vice, that is very remarkable. Spinoza doesn’t say 
this in vein. Ve have read this passage in the 16th Chapter — if I remember 
well. Yes, the 16th Chapter, where he says the free man, the fully rational 
man, can live in every society however tyrannical. The truly rational man does 
not need freedom of speech. Vhy? Because ho doesn* t suffer from this vice. 

He can keep his mouth shut. That is very strange. How let us see — but in 
the sequel he makes one point — the argument is wholly provisional and in a 
way vague up to this point. This is only a statement of the problem, not more. 

The freedom of speech cannot be suppressed. Although he hasn’t proved this. 

But he also says it would be most pernicious to grant unlimited freedom of 
speech. So the question is then this — to what extent must freedom of speech 
be granted* Spinoza has not proven his premise in any way but if we approach 



ttas from a practical point of view it is a sensible statement of the problem. 
Complete suppression of freedom of speech is an unbearable condition as we 

hl^n+S 18 iTT 1 *® 11 It is a ao ^ opinion to say that this must 

FJJ*® 3 * But in earlier times, at any rate, it was also a universal opinion 
limitations. Sven today elandor, obscenti. y, and so on, 
^ N °J^ e l U3 C£a wh0r ® s P lnoza Kill draw the line, and especially, 

+*V dll vf i 3 a . ary proof ° f 1118 fundamental assertion, namely, 

; h fc there must be a high degree of freedom of speech. That is essential! Up 
to now we haven* t found that* Now, let us go on. P 


^ f°ll°' irs » plainly, from the explanation given above, of the 
foundations of a state, that the ultimate aim of government is not to rule 
or restrain, by fear, nor to exact obedience, but contrariwise, to free 
every nan from fear, that he may live in all possible security: in other 
words, to strengthen his natural right to exist and work without injury 
to himself or others. 


* 


No, the object of government is not to change men from rational 
beings into beasts or puppets, but to enable them to develope their 
minds and bodies in security, and to employ their reason unshackled: 
neither showing hatred, anger, or deceit, nor watched with the eyes of 
jealousy and injustice. In fact, the true aim of government is liberty. ✓ 


_ t9 *> X *t us 3t °P hor «- So this is allegedly the base of the whole 

argument. The end of civil society is freedom and this freedom includes, 
necessarily, the freedom of speech. The freedom to act according to our nature 
requires -oe freedom of speech — the end of the commonwealth. Now what have 
we learned before about the end of the comonwealth? What is the end of man? 


(To develop his reason.) 


No, there is a precise fora for that 
haw also seen that this is irrelevant in 
There was another end which we mentioned. 

(Self-preservation.) 


— intellectual love of God. But we 
a way for Spinoza*s political doctrine. 


lea, although that is Locke*s, not Spinoza’s, formula, but it amounts to 

®f afort ® bl ® J e « lf -'P r «®®^tion. What he does here is to suggest 
u intermediate' thing. Freedom as expressed here is higher than comfortable 
self-preservation, but lover than the intellectual love of God. You see, that 

8 I 1 studied it once in a seminar on Kant where it 

appeared that the modern liberal doctrine is trying to find a formula for the 

?? pI 1 nclpl ® which is V applicable to all men, so that it gives 

,~ 8 r7 gh f® t ty P° of “ *** opportunity equally as it gives the lowest type of 
EL** I?** « opportunity• You know that is freedom as Kant, for example, 

v?«S SL L. tt8ane **** do anything which does not conflict 

wth the mas freedom in everyone else. That seems to be an absolutely rational 
prinoiias because of its universality. You claim for yourself a right, say, to 

^°*V you f° n t lik ®» ^m **«• doesn’t please you. That doesn’t 
vow because it gives the other fellow the same right to shoot you, and that, as 
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a man of ordinary sence you wouldn’t want to do. But there are certain free¬ 
doms which you cannot claim for yourself without claiming them for everyone 
else. That would be the rational freedoms. That la a way in which this modem 
thought, in it3 more reflective forms, proceeds, and with which such people 
as Kant and Spinoza, in spite of all their oppositions, are concerned. The 
question is whether such a universal formula is possible. That is a great 
problem. In Kant one can perhaps answer the problem as follows. Prom Kant’s 
point of view it would seem that the right to moral action, to strictly moral 
action, as a right which every man can exercise, would be the sensible political 
principle. But that, of course, would never lead to the liberal state as he 
meant it. Because that Includes also thnaiderable right to immoral action. ^ 
As Kant put it, the right to freedom, which includes the right of freedom of 
speech, of course, is a right to say the truth or to lie. Now the right to say 
the truth, it is clear, is a moral right. The right to lie is not a moral 
right. 

Sow whet can be the reasoning behind that thought that you must also 
grant the right to lie. That cannot follow from morality as morality. Because 
morality gives you the right only to say the truth. Politically speaking, 
practically speaking, the right to speak which is limited to the right to say 
the truth means severe censorship, obviously. I mean everyone can be subjected 
to legal action when he lies, and not only when he cheats regarding his 
merchandise, that is a fairly limited case, but in ©vary yey. It doesn’t work. 
So In other words, if you want to have reasonable leeway and not constant 
haraparlng by censorship or whatnot, police, then you must really allow consider¬ 
able leeway for the immoral exercise of your powers. In practice, of course, 
this is always done. You know, prostitution is forbidden but it is tolerated, 
and this kind of thing. You know the famous concession which the legislator 
everywhere, at least in his enforcement, to human failings. But people like 
Spinoza and Kant, these modern thinkers, what they were trying to do was to 
find a universally valid principle for this peculiar leniency which the sensible 
legislator has. A universally valid principle, mind you. You see what I mean. 
Because these leniencies differ naturally in practice from country to country, 
and from age to age. But what is the principle underlying it? That was the 
question. 

The formula for that was this: we must find a clear distinction between 
the spheres of morality and lire sphere of law. This was never in this form 
attempted. I mean, there is a distinction in fact between what the positive 
law really makes enforceable and what it does not enforce. But that was left 
vague because that depends on judgment. In a certain situation you may be much 
more strict, in other situations you must be less Strict. There was no simple 
formula. What these men in the 17th century and 18th century tried to find was 
a universally valid formula in order to get the maximum of freedom. That was 
the idea behind it. The difficulty is, of course, smaller for those who do not 
have strong moral principles. Then you can take such a thing like comfortable 
sklf-preservation, and everything which does not interfere with comfortable 
self-preservation must be tolerated. With the principle of comfortable self- 
preservation. Therefore, prostitution, if some people like that, you know, 
why not? But the people of strong morel principles who were at the same 
libertarians, there you have a problem, and only there do you find the problem. 
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And therefore, especially Kant ia important, to some extent, also Spinoza, 

(18 the notion of liberty here the same as that of freedom? Are they 
interchanged?) 

They are interchanged. Just the use of the Latin or the Teutonic vord — 
it doesn't make ary difference, 

(Because tills is the first time I hare noticed the word in the book.) 

Ho, it doesn't make any difference. Libertus. Latin. 

(Also, this rational statement is the exact same statement that John Stuart 
Mill—) 

Yes, surely. That is an heir to that tradition. But what does rational 
freedom mean. If you were to ask an old-fashioned man he would say that rational 
freedom is the freedom to act virtuously. 

(Veil, the Mill story :1s I 3uppcst, that the rational freedom to do anything 
which doosn*t Interfere with this same freedom of ethers.) 

Ye3, that ia a moral ground. 

(This is in practice limited in a hundred different ways.) 


Which way? 

(This principle of freedom.) 

Yes, but what these people believed in tee classic age of liberals was that 
there is one, and only one way, in which it can be done. And, therefore, it is 
a really good principle. I have stated it sometimes as follows: the real key 
regarding liberty — the word for freedom is, of course, the same word. That is 
nothing but a false semantic problem. The problem is this, all sensible people 
were always in favor of freedom. On the other hand, it ia also that there must 
be t'ome limitations of freedom. And, therefore, they all said, unanimously, 
frees tom, yes, license, no. That is trivial. The question is how to draw the 
line between freedom and license, not in this or that particular sene, but in 
principle. 

In the older view, the pre-modern view of this, the limitation comes from 
uhove. Lot us call that the vertical limitation. Either by the will of God or 
by reason. That doesn't affect the principle. From a higher point of view. 

The simple formula, freedom for good action. A tyrannical government Is a 
government which prevents virtuous action, A government which prevents vicious 
aetl&p ia not tyrannical, because it helps every man to perfection. This can, 
hover* r, ben an extreme and from the point of our pleasure loving self, it can 
be a wry annoying government. In a wy it treats even grownups as children. 
Paternalistic. 
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Now, the modern '/law said there must be a limitation of freedom but the 
limitation must be horizontal. Each man limiting the other. Universalizing, 
all men limiting each other. And they said this is not only rsore free, it is 
alao much more practical because license limited from above would mean 
limited by God, and since this limitation does not visibly take place, the 
immortality of the soul not being obvious, then it would mean a limitation by 
reason. But reason is ineffective most of the time. Read Locke in the first 
book of his Epsay op Human UnHor^ tanding -when he says where is the conscience 
when you look at the sacking of a town. What is going on. They are all 
supposed to possess consciences but it is wholly ineffective. But the other 
fellow who is hurt by what you do, he sets. The horizontal limitation of 
license 13 Golf—enforcing. The vertical is not self—enforcing. And, therefore, 
it means that it ia mere exhortation. You preach? be good — and that is 
ridiculous, he says. That is wholly ineffective. You know whet they say about 
non-descript candidates in this country. He is in favor of virtue. That is 
politically meaningless. The real thing is mutual action by other men. 

Ia Locke* o Civil, government, the Second Treatise, this thought is rather 
clearly developed provided one reads carefully enough. This thought of the 
mutual limitation, the horizontal as distinguished from the rational which only 
dictates and counsels but which ha3 no teeth in it. Yes, one can perhaps say 
this: the objection of the moderns to this was that reason doesn*t have any 
teeth in it. The other fellow whom you hurt has teeth, or muscles. That is 
a problem. To repeat, to speak of freedom in general is not very helpful, 

I mean^there are very few people who hated freedom or dared to 9 ay that they 
hated freedom as such. I mean they are nrt serious men. This is the concrete 
problem and it is really a problem. 

The question is whether this modern attempt to get a universal formula_ 

1*11 put it this way, (at board) did succeed. You see also that Is the same 
problem as the one 1 said before, the distinction between, the clear universal 
dividing line between morality and law. Law is that (horizontal) — I mean 
not the details of positive law, but the principle of what could be reasonably 
the object, the matter, of positive law, is that which by its nature is so 
that other people, however immoral, have an interest in it, and on the basis 
of that interest are concerned with it. Therefore, the key formula for the 
older thought was duty. The key formula for the moderns was right. The idea 
being duties — or whether men fulfill their duties is a very moot Question. 

Some do at some time. No one can be assumed to do hi 3 duty all the time. But 
rights which coincide with the most powerful interests of each, they are 
things for which people can be depended upon to fight. That was the thought 
behind it. Whether this was not all based on certain deep illusions is another 
matter, but it was historically eminently powerful. 

(Spinoza seems to combine both lines, both the vertical and the 
horizontal.) 

Tes, he tried that. The very simplistic thinkers like, I say this with due 
respect, but people like Hobbes and Locks, they said the crude massive things, 
self-preservation expanding Into comfortable self-preservation. The more 
sophisticated among them, Splnosa, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Kant — they said, no. 
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that 'id.ll not do. There is something in man -which is not satisfied by 
comfortable aelf-preaevvation and which is connected with a higher principle, 
and they were the ones who tried to find a formula which would somehow, while 
ta.dng care of that, also take care of that. And so to get a truly universal 
formula. That was very interesting theoretically speaking, a very interesting 
attempt. To get a formula which, while giving full* freedom to the highest of 
men, would also give full freedom to that which the large majority of men was. 

How, let U3 taka a practical example. Avarice. Traditionally avarice is 
regarded as a vice, and a particularly ugly vice. Think when you are reading 
Dante the avaricious are much lover than the lovers of bodily pleasure, of lust. 
One can understand that. But many people, and a very powerful sort of people, 
are concerned with such things as lucre, accumulation of mon^y, From the 
traditional point of view you have to be reasonable — they contribute something 
to the community, but they must be watched. What this modern doctrine wanted to 
do was to be so large as to give equally, and on the basis of the same principle, 
the same right to the lovers of virtue as to the lovers of money. You must 
admit this is a very practical proposition. But it has also creat theoretical 
difficulties because money doesn't have the same status for a'thinking man as 
virtue has. You can say from the consequences they were in many respects 
beneficial, and say, let us forget about the complicated theoretical* pro-history 
and limit ourselves to enjoying the beneficial consequences. That Isa 
defensible practical proposition, but there must also be some people who think 
about the theoretical problems involved. And that* a it. Did I answer your 
question? 

(X*m not clear although you said you might go into the kind of formulation 
needed to embrace both lines.) 

The clearest formulation, I think, is that of Kant, who is in a way the 
end of this development, of the heroic development. Mill is already epigonic 
after the great characters from the French Revolution since people began to re¬ 
think the whole thing, and Mill was so much influenced by the French socialists. 
John Stuart Mill. His father was an old-fashioned utilitarian but he was already 
influenced by Saint Simon and already by the German philosophy, although 
indirectly, That's already very complicated. But the classic heroic development 
of modern thought was before the French Revolution where in one great theoretical 
effort after the other was made to show a new possibility of a nolity which in 
every respect was thought to be superior to the older thought, to the classical 
and medieval thought. And in this connection Spinoza plays a considerable role. 
The reason Spinoza is so interesting is because he is one of the first, cerhaps 
the first, who tried on the new basis — say the Machiavellian-Hobbealan basis — 
to bring in this higher principle* to provide for the wise as well as for the 
vulgar. Whereas in Machiavelli and Hobbes this was not the theme of the 
political problem. In this respect Spinoza returns to older thought. But he 
transplants on the now basis and all difficulties come from that. And the formula, 
"freedom is rationality" is an enigmatic formula. In one sense Spinoza means it 
literally. True freedom of the individual is a fully rational life as he 
understood it. But the multitude is incapable of that. And the state is primarily 
the multitude. What does rationality mean here? I don't say that he doesn't 
have an answer to that but it is a more complicated problem. 



(Vhat does freedom mean here? The seme thing? Th; j t ia insofar as they 
are able they are free and they are able only insofar as they are rational.) 

Yes, but atill they cannot draw the line. If you give the non-rational 
man the freedom ~ some freedom, whatever it may be. 

(To s«y what he thinks.) 

All right. Let us limit ourselves to the concrete example and say what¬ 
ever may be true of other freedoms , it goes without saying that what Spinoza 
says about speech applies equally well to property. Or whatever thine you 
might take. But he limits himself to speaking of speech only. All right, let 
us see whether a formula can be worked out, first on the level of freedom of 
speech and then on the universal level which says that there is one universal 
formula which is equally applicable to all men — freedom of speech. Then we 
have something. If it is possible to say something sensible about freedom of 
speech as a right of everyone, without ary limitation of freedom by reasonable¬ 
ness or virtue. Let us see how Spinoza proceeds. 

Sow where were we? Perhaps we can continue where we left off. The 
immediate sequel we do not need. Spinoza makes clear something essential but 
also trivial. Of course, no one can have the right to act as he thinks. If 
you think that a certain law is foolish, you have no right to transgress that 
law. Because if men would reserve the right to act as he thinks, society would 
be altogether impossible. If each individual would reserve that right. In our 
actions we have to obey the law. That he takes as a matter of course. But the 
ritfht to speak does not have to be abandoned. There is a limitation to that 
however, a little further, for example, if someone shows that a given law 
contradicts sound reason. Do you have that? 

For instance, supposing a man shov3 that a law is repugnant to sound 
reason, and should therefore be repealed; if he submits his opinion to the 
judgment of the authorities (who, alone, have the right of making and 
repealing laws) , and meanwhile acts in nowise contrary to that law, he has 
deserved well of the state, and has behaved as a good citizen should; but 
if he accuses the authorities of injustice, and stirs up the people 
against them, or if he seditiously strives to abrogate tire law without 
their consent, he is a mere agitator and rebel. 

Yes, in other words, he has to obey the law. Humber one. But he may 
criticize the law. Reasonably criticise it. In other words, he has no right to 
speak seditiously. Or one could almost say propagandist!cally against it. If 
he would impugn the motives of the legislator, and would aav that that was 
dictated by big business, or that was dictated by the unions, labor unions, 
then it is already a question. So decent criticism — there is a right to 
decent criticism of any law. Decant. And a distinction which is not entirely 
uninteresting. So to some extent we have here an answer to the nuestlon how 
far does the freedom of speech extend. Answer, it extends to the decent 
criticism of the lavs. This is in practice difficult — to draw the line you 
know — because there are ways of circumventing it as you all know from Anthoryj 
you can say all the time, yes, they are all honorable men. And then that isn* t 
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a sin. But all right, let 'as go on and turn to page 260, paragraph 3» 

Hence, 30 long as a iran acts in obedience to the lavs of hi 3 rulers, 
he in nowise contravenes his reason, for in obedience to reason he trans¬ 
ferred the right of controlling his actior .3 from his own hands to theirs, 

Yss, that®s a point which was made before, but which we reconsider for one 
moment. For the rational mac, for the sage, it is possible to live rationally. 

As a matter of fact, as such he lives rationally. Freedom is rationality. But 
what does this mean if applied to society, to men at large, who, as Spinoza 
emphasizes, cannot live rationally. There is a lowest formula for that. By 
obeying the law whatever the law may say, you act rationally, which in a way 
makes sense. Namely, anarchy is the greatest of all evils, and therefore ary 
law, however stupid and vicious, i3 better than no law. But clearly that is 
not what we would call people living rationally who only obey the law. However 
stupid the law may be. So that is too little. Now let us see a bit in paragraph 
four now. 

From tha fundamental notions of a state, we have discovered hew a man 
may exercise free judgment without detriment to the supreme power: from 
the same premises we can no less easily determine what opinions would be 
seditious. Evidently these which by their very nature nullify the compact 
by which the right of free action was ceded. For instance, a man who holds 
that the supreme power has no rights over him, or that promises ought not 
to be kept, or that everyone should live as ha pleases, or other doctrines 
of this nature in direct opposition to the above-mentioned contract, is 
seditious, not so much from his actual opinions and judgment, as from the 
deeds which they involve; for he who maintains such theories abrogates 
the contract which tacitly, or openly, he mado with his rulers. Other 
opinions which do not involve acts violating the contract, such as 
revenge, auger, and the like, are not seditious, unless it be in some 
corrupt state, where 3uperstitiou3 and ambitious persons, unable to endure 
men of learning, are so popular with the multitude that their word is 
more valued than the law. 

However, I do not deny that there are some doctrines which, while they 
are apparently only concerned with abstract truths and falsehoods, are 
yet propounded and published with unworthy motives. This question we have 
discussed in Chapter XV., and shown that reason should nevertheless remain 
unshackled. If we hold to the principle that a man* s loyalty to the state —- 

Now, let us stop here for a moment. Now you see here Spinoza tries to 
state the limits of freedom of speech. There are forbidden opinions. I think 
they can be reduced first to one simple thing, anarchism. Anarchism cannot be 
tolerated. Because these are opinions which include the acts according to 
Spinoza. That is the dangerous point. And the moment you admit that there are 
opinions which include the act, all kinds of things become possible. It is a 
difficult point. But he makes another limitation here by his reference to 
Chapter 15. Do you remember what that means? I wonder — no, that is surely 
a misprint for Chapter 14. There can be no question. Chapter 14 where he defines 
his opinions. Do you remember what they were? 
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(Opinions which tend toward hatred and strife.) 

do, he was more specific than that, "Phi3 was a theological argument and 
there it followed that, for example, to believe in Providence, And primarily, 
to believe in the existence of God. Sow he gave each one the right to interpret 
these dogmas. For example, he could assume that the first cause is matter. 

Ve have seen that. He uses fire as an example but, if fire, then al 3 o matter 
in general. But he had to name it God. Do you remember that point. In other 
words, that wag very common also in Locke. Atheism la not an opinion which 
can be tolerated. That is implied here by Spinoza, this point. There are, 
Spinoza still admits, opinions which can under no circumstances be tolerated. 

But wa can enlarge on them. For example, if someone would write a defense of 
murder, or of other anti-social practices, that is a ouestion whether that is 
an innocent opinion. You see he says we do not deny that there are some 
opinions which seem to be purely theoretical yet are propounded and divulged 
in an iniquitous spirit. And they are defined in Chapter 14 — that refers to 
that. So see, up to this point we have this: perfect freedom of opinion 
except of such opinions as would render impossible every society. Anti-social 
doctrines cannot be tolerated by society. That would still have the value 
of universality. He is looking for a universal principle. All opinions which 
are not clearly anti-social must be tolerated. Now, let us go on. 

If we hold to the principle that a man*s loyalty to the state should be 
judged, like his loyalty to God, from his actions only — namely, from 
his charity towards his neighbours; we cannot doubt that the best government 
will allow freedom of philosophical speculation no less than of relieious 
belief. 


We cannot doubt that the best commonwealth will concede the snme freedom 
of philosophizing to everyone, which as we have shown, faith concedes to every¬ 
one. That is a very remarkable step. The argument, you will recall, was 
theological or Biblical. But because the Bible does not teach anything clearly 
in speculative matters, it leaves the judgment free regarding such speculative 
matters. Therefore, faith, the Bible, gives ever/one the right to think snd to 
say what he thinks in speculative matters. How he says no longer merely on 
Biblical grounds everyone has the right to philosophize, and thft includes, of 
course, also to publish, or to say in public, what the results of his philosophy 
are. Now turn to page 261, paragraph i, line 2 from the bottom. I am sorry 
that is so complicated. Where he gives another reason why this universal 
freedom that everyone must have the right to philosophize. No inconveniences 
arise from that? 

(You don’t mean the beginning of a new paragraph on 26l.) 

Ho, I asked that'Vio inconveniences arise from this freedom which cannot be 
avoided by the authority of the magistrates as I shall show immediately. To 
say nothing of the fact that this freedom is altogether necessary for the pro¬ 
motion of the sciences and arts* for these sciences and arts are cultivated 
only by those successfully who have judgment which is free and to the least 
degree prevented or preoccupied." In other words, here is another point, 
another argument, which is not quite in agreement with the preceding argument. 
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Every reasonable man wants the promotion of the arts end sciences. But the 
sciences and arts cannot flourish except if there is freedom for the arts and 
sciences. Clearly, this freedom is not freedom for everyone fultovate the 
arts and sciences. Because some are wholly unfit for that — this kind of thing. 

(But who can determine that?) 

Yes. but that is a long prudential argument. You see what these oeople 
tried to do in the 17th century and in the 18th century was to find a universal 
reason, not a prudential reason. The prudential argument in xarorof freedom 
as it is commonly understood abound. But they wanted a demonstrative argument. 
That is a very rhetorical problem for us today. Vby? This mathematical argument 
they got into some trouble, Ve will later on see how this works out. But what 
was the enormous advantage of s. universal, mathematical argument? If correct, 
really universal. Prudential arguments are by their nature limi ted to tne 
majority of cases, to the best. A prudential argument can always come into 
conflict with certain situations in which the opposite thing is prudential. f 

you have a mathematical argument, to use the language of the 17th century, 
if you have a universally valid argument, prudential arguments cannot come in. 

It takes a common discuscion of freedom of speech. The arguments against censor¬ 
ship taken from tiie ordinary stupidity of the censors, are practically convincing, 
but, of course, they are not conclusive in all eases. The disadvantage deriving 
from the stuoidity of censors ;aay in a given situation be less great than ..he 
disadvantage* from the absence of censorship. All the questions oi security 
discussed now at such length — in a given case it may be better tnat certain 
scientific paoers are not published. And some fellow who does not oevelop his 
scientific thought a 3 well as he could if he had thet plan, then ^e damage done 
to society is a prudential argument. If there is an unqualified right to speak 
or an unqualified right to publishetha results of your scientific investigation, 
no considerations of public policy can quality it. But if it is only a rule of 
thumb derivitlve from the fact that in most cases censors are likely to be stupid, 
which is good practical premise. It is, however, only a good orgcticsl premise, 
and therefore not universally valid. Any evil of this kind can be outweighed 
by an opposite evil which is greater. That depends on the circumstances. 
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* ♦ • Think of Elizabethan England. Vbb there perfect freedom for 
Shakespeare? Surely not, 

(On the other hand, this couldn’t occur in Turkey . . . vhat real 
science. . .) 

On the other hand, you have also many free countries -without any 
science. The Swiss early cantons were republics. Until this century 
what was thera of science? 

(If freedom is completely wiped out • . .) 

But the question remains, what kind of science? Our modem science is 
unthinkable without very expensive laboratories and soon, which really only 
public authorities can finance. That is wholly impossible. That there 
is a necessity for a perfectly free exchange of data. You must be free. 

But again, that you have in Russia, too. This science is so—a proportion* 
as science became politically important, it became free. Without any 
other freedom connected vrith that. Whatever they may do occasionally in 
biology, whatever they may do in this neighborhood, a physicist In Russia 
is treated like a raw egg. That is a German proverbial expression. 

(But not in Spinoza’s time was it?) 

But you have to state the problem with more universality. Spinoza 
maintains that a democracy is more—in principle—more favorable to 
freedom than monarchy. We must see how that goes on in the Political 
Treat!sq. But you spoke now aa the problem presents itself today. And it 
is necessary to consider that, because Spinoza could not have foreseen 
the situation now. But since he makes a universal distinction, it must 
also be checked against vhat ve find now. The argument runs as follows: 

In the twentieth eentuty, given the crucial importance of technology, 
freedom of science is indispensable—but natural science. Is that not 
so? Of course, in Russia you can’t go to Khrushchev and auestion him, 
you know. Social science is a different story. We must never forget that. 
Because there—naturally Ihrushchev too needs data for his wicked purposes. 
But the strange thing is he doesn’t pick on scientists for petting things 
vital to him. I do not draw any inference from that. The question is 
much more complex. If we want to have a free society as intelligent 
beings, it is necessary that we liberate ourselves from a certain simplistic 
liberal myth. And that liberal myth means that political freedom, 
including the freedom of everyone, on the basis of property or other 
funds, to paint, to sing, to say whatever he pleases, is the condition 
for the highest development of the human mind. This thesis I believe 
is demonstrably refutable. That science in our sense of the -term is 
today flourishing is of course true. But vhat about the other things, 
the other people? They are surely not in a more flourishing state than 
they were in certain flourishing periods of power. Think of the German 
or of the French or English classic ages. That’s not the case now. If 
you read the Hew York Times you can get the impression it is the same 
thing, but that is taking the celebrities of today as the celebrities of 
tomorrow, to say nothing of the eentuty. There you must form your own 
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judgment. So let us not fool ourselves. Political freedom is a very 
great good, but it is not the summm bonum. the highest good on which 
everything depends. That is not true. That is simply a myth. 

(unclear) 

Spinoza had a certain vision of philosophy which included in principle 
modern natural science as it developed. That is true. But what became 
of that same modern science in the course of these three centuries? For 
Spinoza it was identical with philosophy and therefore had the dignity 
of philosophy. But today what is that? Technical proficiency is 
illimitable, but it cannot possibly raise such a claim anymore. You 
only have to take—if you take those who are most simply believers in 
science, these are the logical positivists, and read what they say 
about science, what kind of truth it is. There is a simple document. 

You don*t have to make any philosophic studies in order to get a general 
awareness of what they say. You have it in English—the English 
language—a simple human document and that is Henry Adam* 8 Education 
of Henry Adams . He describes how he was impressed by science in 1859, 
when Darwin*s great work was out, and he reached complete clarity about 
the whole—. Well, thirty years later he returned to science, and the 
picture had completely changed. Science had become absolutely specialist. 
Its human meaning had almost completely disappeared. I do not deny that 
this later stage was in many ways the more critical stage, but at the 
same time of course it created also by this very fact a human problem 
which did not exist before. But the other document of that time which 
is easily accessible is Max Weber*s "Science as a Vocation", There he 
contrasts in a less severe way the original meaning of science, the way 
to heaven, the way to perfection, to virtue, or whatever you call it, 
and says that is simply wrong. Today science has simply nothing to do 
with the deepest concerns. You can be a first rate theoretical physicist, 
and be humanly dumb, completely. Whereas the original notion of science 
as reason, as man*s perfection, had an enormous effect, I say again, 
maybe reason can*t do more than modern science does. I don’t want to go 
into this question. But surely then it is of the utmost practical 
importance, given a technological society—we would all be helpless if 
science were to disappear today—and yet only a means. That was a 
seventeenth century conception. When we speak of the seventeenth century 
as the heroic age—and I think many people would say that, whatever their 
further thought was on it—we mean this: that was the age of very great 
hope and inspiration, perhaps delusion ultimately, but also we can say 
grandeur. This grandeur is gone. The intellectual effort which has gone 
into such things as the theory of relativity or of gravity, I am no 
judge of that. Maybe as great as that spent developing the laws of 
Newton, for all I know. But I know nothing of that. But the meaning of 
Newton’s doctrine affected directly every thinking being. But he was 
wholly uninterested in "physics"} a special science, like others. And 
the whole so-called value problem as now stated is derivative from that. 

All important decisions are outside of science: value decisions. That 
is what you learn in school today, at least in most schools. Now let 
us go on. 
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Let ns read the next pararraph vhere ve left off: R But let it be 
pranted that this liberty can be oppressed, 3 

But let it be granted that freedom may be crushed, and men be 
so bound down, that they do not dare to utter a whisper, save at 
the bidding of their rulers; nevertheless this can never be 
carried to the pitch of making them think according to authority, , . , 

You know that this is not universally true as Spinoza admitted: 
subliminal, yes. Go on, 

... so that the necessary consequences would be that men would 
daily be thinking one thing and saying another to the corruption 
of good faith, that mainstay of government, and to the fostering 
of hateful flattery and perfidy, when spring stratagems, and the 
corruption of every good art. 

So that is the other point which has been repeated of course very 
frequently: if there is no x'reedom of soeech, hypocrisy and destruction of 
good faith follows. But again we mu3t ask the question, let us investigate 
the history of mankind whether that was universally true. Go on. 

It is far from possible to impose uniformity of speech, for the 
more rulers strive to curtail freedom of speech, the more obstinately 
are they resisted; not indeed by the avaricious, the flatters, and 
other numskulls, who think supreme salvation consists in filling 
their stomachs and gloating over their money-bags, but by these 
whom good education, sound morality, and virtue have rendered more 
free. Men, as generally constituted, are most prone to resent the 
branding as criminal of opinions which they believe to be true, and 
the proscription as wicked of that which inspires them with piety 
towards God and man; hence they are ready to forswear the laws and 
conspire against the authorities, thinking it not shameful but 
honourable to stir up seditions and perpetuate ary sort of crime 
with this end in view. 

In other words, what he says here is this. The freedom of speech is 
demanded precisely by the men of noble character, the proud, self- 
respecting men. And that shows that there is a kinship between freedom 
of speech and nobility of character. The gentleman, to use the traditional 
distinction as in Aristotle; the wise, the gentlemen, the vulgar. The 
gentlemen cannot stand that. He goes on to develop in the sequel the 
thought that, for example, the sanctification of opinions by law—if 
it is forbidden to criticize certain opinions, and thus opinions are by 
law sanctified—makes impossible later change of the laws which are 
based on these opinions. And sooner or later the time will come when 
laws—whatever the law may be—will have to be changed. And then there 
are some very gloving passages, which however repeat in principle only 
what was said: the experience, the daily experience, which shows these 
n<*le characters risking their lives for their opinion. But then of 
course the question comes up—in other words, what can be called the 
political crimes, a distinction which was then introduced later on. 
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between political crimes and common crimes with the notion of a revolu¬ 
tionary is a noble charecter. But ve ar^ compelled to reconsider that 
on the basis o? the experience of the twentieth century to disregard 
all other consider?.t^ons. Me know Spinoza made in his book—how do you 
call it—his notebook, he made a drawing of himself in the garb of 
Mesaniello, a revolutionary in Naples in his time. So Spinoza had a 
certain sympathy with the revolutionary movements going on in his time. 
That is quite serious in him. But that of course does not settle the 
theoretical question. 

Let us turn & little bit later, on page 263 , where he speaks of the 
democratic government, the last sentence on the page. 

In a democracy (the most natural form of government, as we have shown 
in Chapter XVI.) everyone submits to the control of authority over his 
actions, but not over his judgment and reason? that la, seeing that all 
cannot think alike, the voice of the majority has the force of lav, 
subject to repeal if circumstances bring about a change of opinion. In 
proportion as the power of free judgment is withheld ve depart from the 
natural condition of mankind, and consequently the government becomes 
more tyrannical. 

In order to prove that from such freedom no inconvenience arises, 
which cannot easily be checked by the exercise of the sovereign power, 
and that men* s actions can easily be kept in bounds, though their 
opinions be at open variance, it will be well to cite an example. Such 
a one is not very far to seek. The city of Amsterdam reaps the fruit 
of this freedom in its own great prosperity and in the admiration of all 
other people,, For in this most flourishing state, and most splendid city, 
men of every nation and religion live together in the greatest harmony, 
and ask no question before trusting their goods to a fellow-citizen, 

3 ave whether he be rich or poor, ... 

Riches is an important consideration. 

... and whether ha generally acta honestly, or the reverse. His 
religion and sect is considered of no importance: for it has no 
effect before the judges in gaining or losing a eau3e, and there 
is no sect so despised that its followers, provided chat they harm 
no one, pay every man his due , and live uprightly, are deprived 
of the protection of the magisterial authority. 

I think we can stop here. In other words, Spinoza gives here an 
empirical, experimental proof of the possibility of such perfect 
freedom, and that is this city of Amsterdam, in which no religious 
discrimination according to Spinoza, existed, which i3 a slight over¬ 
statement, but at any rate,the experiment of the Dutch, of the Low 
Countries, became of crucial Importance for the fate of freedom In the 
Western countries. 8ir William Petty, In a way the founder of economics, 
was one of the men who used the Dutch example to show the English 
that a much higher degree of freedom is possible than was hitherto 
granted in England. But also the point to which he alluded here* 



democracy is the most natural regime, and therefore superior. The 
freedom of the state of nature is prejsrved in it to the highest degree. 

In the state of nature you have the right to determine the means to 
your comfortable self-preservation: that is the state of nature. And 
in a democracy you participate in those decisions, whereas in a non¬ 
democracy not every man participates in that. And from this point of 
view democracy is more natural. That is the key argument of Rousseau 
later on. He seeks an order of society in which everyone shall remain 
as he was theretofore, i.e. as he vs 3 in the state of nature; that's 
the idea. 

Only one last point towards the end of the chapter, of the book, 
pege 265, the last sentence in the long paragraph. 

Wherefore, as we have shown in Chapter XVIII., the safest way for 
a state is to lay down the rule that l-aligicn is comprised solely 
in the exercise of charity and justice, and that the rights of 
rulers in sacred, no less than in secular matters, should merely 
have to do with actions, . . . 

Merely. 

• . .but that every man should think what he likes and say what he 
thinks. 

That is what Spinoza is driving at. Perfect freedom of speech. Only 
actions can be forbidden. But we have seen certain qualifications, for 
example, anarchism. But there is no doubt that he tends towards that 
perfect freedom, as in indicated by the- "action," How the end. 

I have thus fulfilled the task I set myself in this treeties. 

It remains only to call attention to the fact that I have written 
nothing which I do not moot willingly submit to the examination 
and approval of my country's rulers; and that I am willing to 
retract anything which they shall decide tv be repugnant to the 
l 8 wa, or prejudicial to the public good. I know that I am a man, 
and as a man liable to error, but against error I have taken 
scrupulous care, and have striven to keep in entire accordance 
with the laws of ny country, with loyalty, and with morality. 

Whatever may be the truth—perfect freedom of speech or not— 

Spinoza makes it very clear that it did net exist in Holland at this 
time. Can you imagine a writer of the twentieth century, in this Country, 
concluding hia book with such a declaration by submitting to the 
authority of the Supreme Court, for ocanple? The sentence before the 
last makes it clear beyond a shadow of 4 doubt that what Spinoza tried 
to do in the Treatise was to establish the unqualified freedom of speech 
for everyone, and hence in particular also for the philosopher. There 
Is no question. The question concerns only his reasoning. Now the 
difficulty is this. Compared with all present-day discussion, Spinoza's 
thought is distinguished from that by the radical distinction he makes 
throughout between the wise and the unwise. The wise, the tiny 
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minorityj the unwise, the large majority. And therefore that of course- 
in that sense he was not a democrat in ary way. And this naturally 
creates a difficulty for his argument. Strictly speaking he can say 
that the life of virtue is the life of freedomj that is an old story. 

But this has the great disadvantage that freedom thus understood is 
possible under almost any regime. Spinoza says under any regime. 
Therefore he must base the right to universal freedom on grounds other 
than those of virtue or rational freedom. We discern such a principle 
in his thought •which we called either the sub-rational good or 
comfortable self-preservation. And that works—up to a point. But 
Spinoza cannot leave it at that. He is trying to find a formula—well, 
let me make it simple. Here is the highest good, suamma bonum . This in 
itself does not require political freedom. Political freedom is here 
only a kind of convenience. Then we have the sub-rational good, 
comfortable self-preservation for all, which requires democracy, and 
let us assume also, if the democracy is tolerably rational, a liberal 
democracy, meaning freedom of speech also for the more sensible people. 
What Spinoza tries to do is to find a unitary formula which comprises— 
in other words, not to pin the argument purely on the highest good, nor 
to pin it entirely on this 3ub-rational good, but on something which is 
equally applicable to both. You B®e? To get a truly universal doctrine. 
Why does he do that? First of all there is this interest in a universal 
doctrine, stemming from the theoretical conception altogether. We will 
see that already at the beginning of the Political Treatise where this 
will come out. The highest good does not necessarily recuire political 
freedom. This good, the sub-rational good, does not have an essential 
relation to the freedom of the mind. It could perhaps include it among 
many other things, but it has no essential relation to it. That is 
unsatisfactory. Therefore he is trying to find a principle which applies 
equally to the highest human possibility and to the lowest which is 
defensible, the sub-rational good: comfortable self-preservation. As 
I said, in Kant—it appears most clearly in his Philosophy of Right much 
more than in hi3 other writings—there an attempt was made to define the 
political principle as freedom, and freedom means something which can be 
exercised equally by all. The freedom of philosophizing, in a serious 
aeme, cannot be exercised by all. The freedom of comfortable self- 
preservation can be said to be exerciseable ty all, but that is much 
less interesting for those who are interested in the highest good. A 
doctrine which is equally applicable to all men, without taking into 
consideration the essential difference, is a very difficult problem. 

The difficulty will appear more clearly when we turn to the Political 
Treatise , where we will see that Spinoza is trying to find a”universal 
doctrine of man as a political being, which is not simply normative, 
but, in the present day language, behavioral. A doctrine which applies 
to the conduct, to the actual conduct, of all men. And in the Political 
Treatise he makes more visibly than in the Theologico-Polltlcal Treatise 
the attempt to base a normative political teaching, also addressed to all 
men, on a behavioral teaching alledgediy expressing fundamental truths 
eaually true of all men. This aspect of Spinoza's doctrine appears less 
clearly from the Theologico-Polltlcal Treatise than from the Political 
Treatise . Hot because Spinoza changed his mind, in ay opinion, but 
because the purpose of the Theologico-Polltlcal Treatise was more 
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imcsdiaiely practical than that of the Political Tree Has. Absolute 
freedom of speech was the key problem here, not politic;?! theory in 
general, 

{The way you formulated the principle of Kant doesn*t take into 
consideration—I would say the principle of Kant presuoooaes the dis¬ 
tinction between the moral sphere and the legal sphere,) 

Yas, but he founds that. Lot me put it this way. It presupposes 
only this: that everywhere, at least in -the more sophisticated societies 
a distinction is made between morality and law, 

(Fas that in Spinoza?) 

No, not in this fora, Spinoza did not think 30 much in legal 
terms as Kant did. This problem did not play such a role in this form 
in Spinoza, But still if you go beneath this bureaucratic problem, 
if I nay say so, to distinguish the moral sphere from the legal sphere, 
and go to the motives inspiring it, it was a concern with freedom. 

Because if the supremacy of morality is admitted, the danger of a 
paternalistic moral despotism is implied, 

(Only if the moral is embodied in the legal, But if the moral is 
a principle outside of fhe legal . , .) 

Yes, but the older thinkers did not make this distinction. 

(But Kant did.) 

Kant, yes, because he has an interest in avoiding paternal despotism, 
moral or immoral. You can understand that. Today when you read the 
vulgar literature, cay, on Plato, what do they say? Fell, I don’t care 
that Plato talks all the time of virtue, in effect this leads to 
dictatorship, a3 they say. And whether the dictatorship is introduced 
in the name of virtue or of a vicious principle, is practically of no 
importance because the guys who will exercise that dictatorship will in 
all probability not be the nicest of men. Fhich is a very sound political 
argument. And therefore let us forget about virtue, in a '-ay; let us 
abstract from the difference between the absolute rule o*” the virtuous, 
let us8ay, and the absolute rule of the vicious, but let ’is try to find 
a sphere which is immune to any government, virtuous or vicious, and 
which by this very fact even compels the government to be tolerably 
decent as a limitation. Do you see that? That is another description 
of the same thing I tried before: to find a sphere with which the 
government cannot interfere in any way, neither in the name of virtue, 
nor in the fora of any vicious principle. This freedom, not defined in 
moral terms, is the most important political consideration, much more 
important than that of virtue, 

(But in Kant you could distinguish two vertical lines, the political 
freedom and the moral freedom. I meant two horizontal lines,) 
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No, as you put it first would he better. In a vay freedom npoeers 
in Kant as a kind of moral demand eventually, which comes from above. 

Vhat do you mean by that, by the vay? But in the other sense, the more 
sophisticated sense, you might be right; I don't know whether you 
mean that. 

(Because the moral freedom is really independent of political 
freedom; a man can be morally free by acting in accordance with a 
universal maxim. But the universal maxim is applicable to all men as 
men, and it doesn*t come from above, but within.) 

But it does, you see. It comes from above the empirical man. 

(It comes from above the empirical man, but this simply insures 
the moral man's independence from his empirical self, or independence 
from the political self. That is, in Kant, perhaps as distinguished 
from Spinoza, a man can be free, can be morally free in any society, 
simply by obeying the rule given to him by reason, the universal 
maxim. But he need not be a philosopher to be free.) 

That is true. Absolutely, That is crucial. Yes, everyone. 

(So in that it does apply to everyone there is a horizontal level 
where all men can be morally free, and this moral freedom is independent 
of whatever political freedom there is.) 

Yes, bu'c—surely there is such a tendency in Kant. But if that were 
the whole story, his political philosophy would have in a way become 
unintelligible. Let me state it as follows. Vhat does morality for 
Kant mean? Obey the law of reason. The universalized maxim; the law of 
reason. Good. But what is an exaggerated, but revealing, expression 
of what Kant understands concretely and primarily by morality? I 
believe I can answer that question—if you want to have my answer- 
respect for the dignity of every human being. Not that this covers 
everything. Rightly understood, if you include yourself for your own 
dignity, it covers everything. But of course the emphasis is primarily 
on what you owe to the others. Nov if this is so, then as a moral man 
you must be concerned with the establishment of a society in which the 
dignity of every human being is respected. The moral!sm of Kant by 
which I mean now the assertion that the only thing which ultimately 
counts is morality and not philosophy, makes him much more political 
than Spinoza was. Spinoza could ultimately say, the highest good is 
philosophy, and philosophizing is possible in evegr regime, therefore I 
don't have to care particularly. Kant could not. Kant finds a 
solution, which is not very satisfactory, by his strict prohibition 
against revolution. That means, in other words, there is no legitimate 
link between your duty to be concerned with the establishment of decent 
society end your—let me begin that sentence. In the first place, Kant 
teaches that you have a moral duty to be concerned with the establishment 
of decent societies, societies in which the dignity of everyone is 
respected. On the other hand, he teaches that revolution is strong 
verboten, strictly forbidden. Because every revolution implies lying* 
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conspiracies, and conspiracies mean lying. And since lying is absolutely 
immoral according to Kant, revolution is not Dossible for a moral man. 
Therefore in practice you have to obey your government. Surely if the 
government commands you to do something immoral you won’t do it. This 
right you have. Put you have no right to revolution. But one point 
which I said is crucial. For Kant it is absolutely necessary that the 
moral tea chin? has political consenuences. Although they cannot be 
put into effect except if you have a moral prince who changes the laws. 

We have to wait for that. Now how far does this affect your horizontal- 
vertical? 

(Then I would ask, where is Spinoza’s specifically morel teaching 
here? There isn’t any, obviously. It is all a political teaching.) 

Well, it all depends. His teaching of the highest good includes a 
certain moral teaching. Yes? 

(In the Ethics it might be developed, certainly. But right here, in 
a political treatise, there is strictly no moral teaching. That is, there 
can be no moral sphere over and above the political or legal sphere.) 

No. Keep this nuestion in mind until we coma to the Political Treatise . 
Because in the Theologlco-Political Treatise this is provided for by the 
Ei^l^cal teaching; charity. Charity——which Spinoza does not recognize 
in the last result, but which is sufficient for his purposes here. This 
is the moral teaching in contradistinction to any philosophic teaching. 

(But that is strictly subservient to the political teaching. Whereas 
in Kant, as you demonstrated or showed, the moral teaching implies a 
concern with the political teaching, the political state, in order to 
raise it up to the level with the moral.) 

In Spinoza I believe thnt could not be more than a recommendation, 
and not duties. In other words, if it is shown that a given order of 
sociely is more beneficial to man than others, a man who is not a vicious 
fellow would at least wish it, and, if feasible, he would work for its 
establishment. But it would not have this moral power which it has in 
Kant. 


But to come back to this point. The problem which we must keep in 
mind, I believe, is really that this attempt to find a formula for a 

political society which is lover than that of morality strictly understood_ 

because that leads to a limitation of freedom—and higher than mere 
pleasure or comfortable self-preservation. That is I think what Spinoza 
is trying to do, and, with entirely different means, Kant also. That we 
must keep in mind. Well, we will try to continue that. 

Next time Mr. . will read his paper, and then we will have two 
more papers. 
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. . « you did not begin your exposition by an analysis of the 
first chapter of the Polit ical Trea tis e. You turned it 
around. 


(I did that deliberately.) 

You did that deliberately. But the reason wasn’t clear 
to me, why it was preferable... 

(I thought the first chapter was clearer on the basis 
of the second. The over-all schema of it.) 


Yes. Well, on the other hand, l believe it would have 
been simpler to start from the first chapter. Because vhat 
he says in the first chapter does not imply this complicated 
quasi-theology* The first chapter is so to speak immediately 
intelligible, especially today. The second chapter, this 
quasi-theology, is really unintelligible today. But that is 
a minor point. You saw quite a few points which do not meet 
the eye. For example, that there is a struggle against 
nature is an element in Spinoza’s thinking. You referred 
at the end to the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect , 
and that was perfectly reasonable to do, but did you see any 
evidence for this notion of a struggle against nature in the 
three chapters of the Political Treatise ? 

(A struggle against nature in the Political Treatise ?) 

In the three chapters which we are discussing now. 

{Yes, in the part I quoted.) 

You didn’t quote, I think. But still, what do you 
have in mind? 


(I was thinking in terms of when he refers to self- 
preservation, the struggle of a human beings with each other. 
Thi3 is really only meaningful if you look at it also having 
to struggle against nature.) 

But does he speak of that? 

(He doesn’t refer to it explicitly.) 

Yes he does. But it is not so obvious. And therefore 
I wanted just to check a bit. Now, you stated correctly, 
self-preservation does not absolutely require the state. 

Yes? That is what you said. Only comfortable self- 
preservation. 


(Yes.) 
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That is also based on an explicit statement. Now you 
stated very powerfully the amoral or mechanical character 
of the state as it comes out in Spinoza. That i 3 absolutely 
necessary to bring that out, though it is of course not the 
last word on Spinoza. In other words, it is this notion 
which was^ very clearly stated by Kant later. The ordinary 
view is that the best society is possible only in a nation 
of angels. But, Kant 3ays, the best society must be possible 
in a nation of devils provided they have sense, i.e. provided 
they are good calculators. Prudent devils can have the best 
society. No moral conversion is required for making a 
society perfect. And this you sense rightly also in Spinoza. 

Now the Turks bother you very much, and they are 3 urely 
an excellent example of the problem. Because the Turkish 
Empire lasted long, and as you say everyone was happy, or 
seemed happy. But how would Spinoza argue against this 
proposition, as I now stated it, restating what you said? 

(In some sense, the perfection of man.) 

But we don’t always—let us go step by step, and not 
always look at the highest. Because the perfection of man 
is a complicated problem in Spinoza itself. What does happiness 
mean? By subliminal influences you can bring men to be 
satisfied with something which they really don’t like primarily. 
A man can be made happy with what he originally regarded as 
a miserable state. So we must have something more than 
happiness in this subjective sense of mere contentedness. 

(If he has the capacity to believe himself happy, why 
must he have more than that?) 

Why must he . . .? 

(If he is fooled into thinking himself happy. . .) 

But he has, there is no question. 

(Why does he need any more than that, then?) 

Sure, that’s the question. In other words, if people 
can be talked into believing that all miseries which they have 
in this life are irrelevant compared with obedience to the 
Sultan, followed by eternal happiness after that"-that works. 

The Sultan has shown it. But what is the objection to that? 

That it is untrue i3 a great theoretical objection, but not 
necessarily a practical objection. Because the practical 
problem is of course to make society work, and that works 
somehow. And even from a military point of view the Turks 
were for some centuries, as you know, a formidable military 
power. Yes? 
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(I am just ^trying to think it through what Spinoza 
answer . 3 , and I found some internal conflict in his answer, 
but the suggestion se3ms to be that reason demands liberty, 
not obedience, and that vrhere the state teaches only obedience, 
where obedience is the only fact and there is no liberty or 
no freedom, and hence it is basically not in accord with 
reason. 

Yes, but let us take the tough side of Spinoza first. The 
multitude can’t lead a rational lif e. That doesn T t make 
any difference from this point of view. Mo, I think the 
objective criterion, as distinguished from the merely subjective 
happiness, i.e. contentedness, is comfortable self-preservation. 
If people are ruled by a Sultan, and especially if he has 
this easy way out to the other life, he will not take care 
of their massive and solid earthly interests properly. And 
that is a generally good—comfortable self-preservation, 
let me continue on it, what I call the sub-rational good, 
of which every man is capable. And it would be simply— 
how shall I say it--inhuman of a philosopher to boost the 
power of the Sultan and not help this mass of poor people to 
get something better, of which they are capable. So we have 
comfortable self-preservation as the goal of government. 

But that has nothing to do with freedom. That was the great 
controversy towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
Comfortable self-preservation can be achieved by a paternal 
despot, who regards his subjects as his children, Kant, 
for example, but Kant was not the only one, made exactly 
this point. That is in a way the most dangerous principle, 
self-preservation, because the welfare state, to use our 
present-day term, is a most dangerous principle because it 
makes people forget a much higher good. And this higher 
good is freedom. Freedom is absolutely incompatible ■with 
paternal despotism and that is of course what Spinoza is 
driving at. And the question is, what does this freedom 
mean, and what is its basis? And that we must see. We have 
already discussed it to some extent last time, and we have 
to take it up again. 

The last point I would make regarding your paper is 
this. The passages—you see the T reatise on the Improver,lent 
of the Understanding is a fairly early ’booE’ ofHilpirioza. 

ITT remember well' it3 exact date is not known, but it is 
fairly early. And one cannot take it without further ado, 
as an adequate expression of the thought of the mature 
Spinoza. is well known, among the people who thought 
about this kind of thing, that this was written under the 
influence of Bacon in particular, and the Baconian notion 
of technological progress is of course there very powerful, 
more powerful than in the other writings of Spinoza. So 
one must be careful to ascribe to Spinoza’s final thought 
these points. Although they are surely illuminating—that 
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WaS generally speaking not such a massively 

underwent Ma r -*S?i BaCOn VJa ?~; U is interesting that Spinoza 
anderwent ms .influence, at least ibr some period. Yes. 

(I ^ I had to look elsewhere. He leaves a great 
deal unsupported,) ^ 

of 0n ,?? e ot f? r hand—I praise you for thinking 

?hat in ^ f?i ? r ^ em a u X the tlm e-'“ut one could also say 
tnat m the first three chapters of the Political Treatisp 

which were your assignment, this problem"3Bes~ot yet-* 

arise. The problem of democracy. 7 

(It has to arise.) 

„ .It was perfectly wise of you to think of that. yes. 

tle Pol itical .Treatise he refers to the Theologico- 
£ 2 1. ^ °al,., ireat ise and to the Ethics . So the natural book 

f?L U ?^v° r get the supplementation which you do 
not find^in the Political.Treatise would be the Ethics, 
buu stiii it was good that we have been reminded ot l this 
technological period, if I may say so, in Spinoza*s thoigit, 
if it was not more,, ® * 

You referred to the title of the Political T reatise. 

I am sure that the title as we have it" now “is not by Spinoza. 

. re 3-S a letter which the editors—you know that was an 
incomplete book published after his death—and the editors 

P^ed a letter of Spinoza to some acquaintances 
about this . Now in this letter the work is called Political 
Treatise. So tnat is clearly Spinoza*s title. But the long 
subtitle was made by the editors \vith a view to the fragment 
311(3 this fragment contains only the beginning 
oi the discussion of democracy, not the discussion of 
democracy, therefore the subtitle is about democracy. 

Spinoza died before he completed it. That is the whole story 
about that. 

. , N °y le J u 3 then turn to the Political Treatis e, and first 

to chapter 1. Tnis time we will Eave it easier because the 
treatise is subdivided into paragraphs, and therefore we 
don t have to refer to the pages. By the way, the titles 
oi these chapters are not by Spinoza. They are made by 
later editors, not by the original editor. Spinoza begins 
the book by a rather violent attack on the philosophers, 
not some, hit the philosophers. What*s wrong with them? 
ihey moralize. They presuppose a Utopian standard. The 
worn Utopian is proper because Spinoza says, they think of 
a nature which is nowhere, a human nature which is nowhere. 

And Utopia means Nowhere, Nowhere-land. They do not take 
m ^?^? S 4 they are * No P hi f° s ophlc politics is in existence 
which is of any use. A statement repeated every year in a 
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book or pamphlet up to the present day. You know, this so- 
called scientific political science—they say this all the 

They prepare :>.t, We don’t have it yet. The statement 
petition, in a more violent language, of what 

had said in the fifteenth chapter of the Prince, 


time 
is a 're 
Mac hi aval li 


But so, Machiavelli was in existence, 
answer to that? 


What does Spinoza 


(Ke also . . 

No, that*s not the point* 

(Machiavelli is a statesman,) 

And not a philosopher. That’s the point. Sure. The 
politicians, and here we have to think especially of 
Machiavelli. They are much to be preferred to philosophers * 
They take vice as coeval with man. They do not believe that 
there is a condition possible in which virtue would reign 
sovereignly. But they also take vice as something which 
must somehow be controlled. They follow experience, by the 
method of trial and error, which methods of controlling vice 
work, and which don’t work. They saw that states cannot be 
ruled in accordance with the rules of private piety. 
Machiavelli quoting Cosimo de Medici: "States cannot be 
ruled with paternosters in one’s hand." As a private man 
you can live accordingly, but not as a statesman. And 
statesman means of course not merely the actual statesmen. 

The politicians, politici, mean the political writers also. 
And Machiavelli is the most natural man to think of here. 

Now let us read the third paragraph. 

3. And, certainly, I am fully persuaded that 
eoperience has revealed all conceivable sorts of common¬ 
wealth, which are consistent with men ? s living in unity, 
and likewise the means by which the multitude may be 
guided or kept within fixed bounds. So that I do not 
believe that we can by meditation discover in this 
matter anything not yet tried and ascertained, which 
shall be consistent with experience or practice. For 
men are so situated, that they cannot live without 
some general law. But general laws and public affairs 
are ordained and managed by men of the utmost acuteness, 
or, if you like, of great cunning or craft. And so 
it is hardly credible, that we should be able to 
conceive of anything serviceable to a general society , 
that occasion or chance has not offered, or that men, 
intent upon their common affairs, and seeking their 
own safety, have not seen for themselves. 

You see. What Spinoza says—and that is in flat 
contradiction to what you said—the experience of political 



devices is complete* We cannot think out anything v/hich 
experience has not already produced. And Spinoza does not 



the Politics against Plato, which almost reads like that, 

8ut Aristotle is much more open to future improvements 
tnan Spinoza is. Aristotle doesn T t say any more than that 
particular institutions have all been invented already-— 
say, private property, of this type, of that type—the basis 
forms are all invented. But they have not always been 
properly put together. Therefore there is room for theory, 
lor a more intelligent putting together of already existing 
inventions. Spinoza does not make this qualification. And 
that is very remarkable. We can put it as follows. Prom 
this statement, let us see whether that has to be modified 
later, there is not such a thing as a political ideal. If 
an ideal is a construct, a notion v/hich is not necessarily 
yet actualized. In this point there is the greatest contrast 
between Spinoza and Hobbes. Because Hobbes was also one 
of these tough boys, as you know. But Spinoza compared his 
Leviathan to Plato's Republic , as remote from practice as it 
existed hitherto in Plato's R epubl ic. I forget now the chapter 
in the Leviathan . It is at the encTof a chapter, chapter 3i 
or so» Well, you can easily find it. In other words, Spinoza, 
just a3 Rousseau, and implicitly also Locke, took it for 
granted that the primary task of political science or 
political philosophy is to describe the correct order, the 
correct order. Whether the correct order exists or does not 
exist is a secondary matter. Most certainly a secondary 
matter. Why? You cannot diagnose any given political order 
as correct if you do not knov/ in advance what the correct 
order is• You cannot abstract simply the correct cr der 
from any existing order* Spinoza deviates from that vary 
radically, at least in this formulation, and we must see 
what this means. But in all those points, as wi3.1 become 
clear, and as you saw in your paperj Spinoza anticipates 
behavioral social science. Which as you know is also 
emphatically concerned with the understanding of the actual. 

And no monkey business. Well, they are of course very 
inconsistent because they are not tough boys really. They 
talk all the time of values. 

(Was there a state in existence such as the liberal 
democracy v/hich Spinoza has in mind?) 


That is a very hard question. Spinoza must have believed, 
otherwise that statement doesn't make 3ense, that liberal 
states existed in the past, or to some extent—well, he 
would say it existed in Amsterdam. You remember that passage 
we read last time. V/hich is of course some considerable 
exaggeration. I think we will come to that question. But 
it is a very necessary question. Now 1st us read the next 
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4. Therefore, on applying my mind to politics, 

I have resolved to demonstrate by a certain and 
undoubted course of argument, . . . 

n By certain and indubitable reason”. Why not reason? 

• . . or to deduce from the very condition of human 
nature, not what is new and unheard of, but only 
such things as agree best with practice. And that I 
might investigate the subject-matter of this science 
with the same freedom of spirit as we generally use in 
mathematics, I have .laboured carefully, not to mock, 
lament, or execrate, but to understand human actions; 
and to this end I have looked upon passions, such as 
love, hatred, anger, envy, ambition, pity, and the 
other perturbations of the mind, not in the light 
of vices of human nature, but as properties, just as 
pertinent to it, as are heat, cold, storm, thunder, and 
the like to the nature of the atmosphere, which 
phenomena, though inconvenient, are yet necessary, and 
have fixed causes, by means of which wo endeavour to 
understand their nature, and the mind has just as much 
pleasure in viewing them aright, as in knovring such 
things as flatter the senses u 

2fes a That is an amazing statement. To repeat. Spinoza 
despises the philosophers, and respects the politicians, 

. i.e» Machiavelli. But he is not a politician in this sense. 

He is a philosopher. What then does the philosopher do? 

Answer: the philosopher vdll demonstrate or deduce from 
the condition of human nature what the politcians have found 
by trial and error. This truth, the understanding, the 
deduction to universal lav/s of what is already known, that 
is the philosophic or scientific task. The characteristic 
of this method—-and I think that is a very original statement— 
is no judgment, no moral judgment. To understand, not to 
laugh, or to detest, or to deplore. Why? Because the 
■passions—-that means of course also the vices—are necessary P 
And therefore they are ultimately as little blameable as a 
thunderstorm. Y/e don’t like to be hit by lightning, surely 
not. But who would say that lightning is vicious? 

Ultimately men are not vicious. They behave in the way in 
which they behave necessarily. Since this is so, the passions 
and the vices—-since they are the objects of a theoretical 
study, like the study of mathematical objects, therefore 
the passions and the vices are also the objects of contempla¬ 
tive pleasure. You look at a passionate, vicious human 
being, if you have reached the highest stage, with the 3 ame 
detachment as you look at a cylinder or any mathematical 
thing. You see, the statesman acts differently. The 
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statesman tries to control these things. That is implied. 

He controls it. But the philosopher looks at it with perfect 
detachment. He sees here the vicious fellow, and he sees 
there the statesman, and he sees the interaction of both. 

He understands both. But he doesn’t take sides. That is an 
amazing statement. I don’t believe you will find anything 
of this kind later on. But in modern times this has had 
a terrific success. How much of the modern novel—I am 
speaking now of the highest modern novel--is not implied in 
that? The pleasure deriving from the contemplation of 
human vice. I am not speaking now of these low things. 


But for example when you have such a marvelous analysis of 
a vicious human being as in Balzac’s Cousin Bet, in English 
would be Cousin Betty. A spinster, you know therefore 
allegedly-—spinsters are said to be particularly given to^ 
resentment. And here that is shown in the most extreme lorm** 
with perfect plausibility by the way, it is not a fantastic 
story at all* And one can’t he?tp following Balzac to admire 
this power of nature effective in that resentment, I 
believe the theory cf that is implied in this remark of 
Spinoza * I don f t» say tlia J c this is vAiat Balzac int ended for 
his whole work. I am sure it is wrong to say that. To 
what extent it is underlying earlier poetic presentation oi 
vice and passion is a very long question. But sureiy 
philosophers never stated that in this way. So we note then 
a remarkable coexistence of a purely theoretical interest 
with a practical interest. Because Spinoza also shares with 
the practitioner the interest in the control of vice. 

(Could you say a word how this differs from, say the 
Stoic attitude or . . .) 


The Stoics did nothing but give recipes. I mean if— 
read say Seneca’s long disquisition on anger. That is not 
simply a presentation of an angry man. It shows y° u v ®y 
anger is such a disgraceful thing, and such a foolish thing, 
and he gives you arguments for that. Nov? when you read 
Spinoza’s Ethics , books 4 and 5» especially book 4, he 
also gives^an equation of the control of the passions. 

He also gives you recipes. But there is a subtle difference 
between Spinoza’s recipes and the traditional moralistic 
treatment. Say 90 per cent of the recipes are the same. 

But 10 per cent are different. For Spinoza the real 
liberation from the passions does not consist in becoming 
aware of the indignity of the passions „ There is no appeal— 
the appeal to the higher is subordinate. The liberation 
cornss from analysis of the passions. By making clear to 
yourself. How come that you are angry now. Some psycho¬ 
analysts have said, not entirely unjustly, that what 
psycho-analysis means has been prepared by Spinoza’s thought. 
And that is not altogether wrong. And that is the only 
element of Spinoza’s Ethics , of the practical application 
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at any rate, as far as I can see, which does not go back 
to the so-called sources,, I cannot now develop this further* 
I have forgotten many details. But here it is clear. No, 
the Stoic never looked^-or Aristotle for that matter—the 
passions are for all the ancient moralists sens thing which 
by their nature call for control, A mere looking at it 
as a phenomenon not pointing beyond itself, would be an 
unrealistic understanding. If you look at anger or envy 
or hatred, and you cannot look at it without seeing 
what it does to the human being. And therefore the value 
judgmentals inherent in the description. Therefore there 
is no difference between theory and practice there, Fcr 
Spinoza this difference exists. Yes? 


(In this ezearaination of human nature is he referring 
to tiie multitudes. Or statesmen, philosophers?) 

We haven 1 1 yet heard anything of that. We have heard 
up to now only what the right procedure, or the moaning of 
philosophy is. The distinction between vn.se and vulgar has 
not yet emerged. I repeat. The political philosopher 
gives the reasons, the ultimate reasons, why the recipes 
of the practitioners like Machiavelli are sound. That is 
one thing. And in doing that—he cannot do that without 
looking at the passions which the politicians control, try 
to control. Looking at the passions, however, becomes in 
a way an end in itself. Because passions are*natural 
phenomena, and their study is an object of contemplative 
pleasure. Spinoza goes on to describe what we may call the 
anti-social passions, and their power. And to make clear 
the inefficacy of the teaching of religion, i„e» of the 
teaching that one should love one’s neighbor like oneself, 
or that one should, a3 Spinoza identifies it here, defend 
the rights of the ethers as one would defend one 1 3 own 
right. But not only the teaching of religion is ineffective, 
but the teaching of reason too. What reason teaches, as to 
the way in which the passions can be controlled, say, 
what Cicero or Seneca teach aid such people, is ineffective. 
Politics cannot be built on either the philosophic or the 
theologic teaching regarding the control of the passions. 

What we need—Spincza says, these things are very good when 
a man is on the point of dying, then he repent 3 surely all sins, 
or in temples or churches where men don’t exercise any 
commerce, but least of all in the market place or in a court 
where it would be most necessary. 


Now what is to be done? Since the teaching of reason 
or religion has no influence. Well, the old story. 

Institub ions with teeth in them. That is the only thing which 
can help. Not the spirit in which men do the things which 
should be done, but the fact of proper administration itself. 
Whether they do it out of calculation, out of fear of 
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gallows, or out of public spirit is utterly irrelevant. The 
only things which count are the institutions which compel 
men to do the necessary thing. The virtue of government, 
as it is trade clear here in the sixth paragraph, is radically 
different from private virtue. We may say the virtue of 
government is that virtue by which unwise men can rule 
unwise men* Private virtue would be the virtue of the wise 
man. Philosophers will-never rule. So let ns be realistic. 
That is exactly what Spinoza means. Politics must be based 
on what is common to all men. The teaching of reason is 
in fact applicable only to the reasonable men, a tiny 
minority. And we see the implication. A natural law in 
the traditional sense, i»e. the moral lav/, would be absolutely 
hopeless. Because men don’t do it. Reason doesn’t have 
that power. V/e have to find a natural law, but of a new 
type, A natural law which men cannot transgress. Natural 
law in the traditional sense tvas of course a lav/ which men 
can transgress. Think of the prohibition against murder. 

It is transgressed every day, as you see from the newspapers 
if you don’t see it more directly. But what Spinoza is 
seeking is a realistic natural law. A natural law which no 
one can transgress^ Politics, in other words, must be a 
universal science, equally applicable to all mien. The 
universal laws which it seeks are not the universal laws of 
ought, but the universal lav/s of behavior, to use the 
present day fashionable term. And if we know how all men 
are by nature compelled to behave, then v/e can see how to 
channalize that with a view a) to the possibility of society 
in general, and b) of a good society. Now what a good society 

is of course we don’t know yet. V/e have not even raised the 
question. But the problem is clear in general terms. Yes? 


(This means in effect the philosophers become statesmen, 
rather than the statesmen being philosophers.) 


Yes, you can put it this way. But then you forget one 
thing. The contemplative pleasure. You must not forget. 
Spinoza was very much concerned v/ith that. That would always 
distinguish him from the mere practitioner however clever. 


Nov/ let us turn to the second chapter. That is, as 
Mr. has seen, a parallel to the sixteenth chapter of the 
Theo log! co-Politleal Treatise where Spinoza deduces his whole 
notion of natural' rights” from the equation: God’s intellect 
and His will are identical, I discussed this when we spoke 
of that. Now it is interesting that in the Political Treatise 
Spinoza does not refer to this equation. He refers only 
to God f 3 power. Everything which is owes its being to God’s 
power. Everyone granted it. At least no one dared to 
question it at the time, therefore Spinoza—in public— 
therefore Spinoza argues on that premise and tries to show 
that if everything owes its being to God’s power, then it is 
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sacred by this very fact. God created it* to use theological 
_anguage. And of course tnat is true not only of the nice 
chings, but of tho base things as well* Therefore the vices 
and passions are as much.consecrated by God as the virtues „ 
That means in plain English there is no divinely originated 
natural law as a mcral lax/. The right of nature is in fact 
ci law whicii cannot be titans guessed* And he puts it in 
paragraph 4, !, by the right of nature understand the various 
laws or rules of nature in accordance with which everything 
takas place , i„e 0 the very power of nature." Read the sequel 
of that Mr. . 


4. And so by natural right I understand the very 
laws or rules of nature, in accordance with which every¬ 
thing takes place, in other words. the pox/er of nature 
itself. And so the natural right of universal nature, 
and consequently of every individual tiling, extends as 
far as its power: and accordingly, whatever any man 
does after the laws of his nature, he does by the 
hipest natural right, and he has as much right over 
nature as he has power* 

More literally. How do you say it in English "right to", 
when you say "right to" a house? 

(Yes.) 

V/e 11, in Latin that is "ius in," Spinoza says here 
everyone has so much right "to nature", in naturam. That 
phrase is repeated later on. That is xvhat justifies your 
disquisition in your paper, Spinoaa conceives in a way 
indeed of man’s position towards nature. Not only that he 
is a part of nature, as he says all the time, but aL so of a 
conquest of nature. Man has a right to nature, against nature, 
over nature. 

Now this is already implied, as Spinoza makes clear in 
the following paragraph, that since every man has a ri^ht to 
whatever is necessary in him, the passions have as much 
natural right as reason. I mean, that doesn’t need any 
further proof, given the premise. In other xvords, if you 
behave most irrationally you are compelled to do so by your 
nature, and by the environment, it doesn’t make any difference. 
You know, the broken home. Therefore there is no thin g— 
it cannot be criticized from any point of view. Yes? 

(Precisely because of that, how can he say we have a 
right to nature? He can say we can do that which it is possible 
for us to do-—our nature can do anything it is possible for 
it to do—but he introduces the concept of right, which 
really doesn f t belong. And from that he is able to derive 
things which really don’t follow.) 
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Well, on the basis of an argument which is very dubious 
he identifies right and might. Yes? Would it make sense to 
you to say that each of us has some might against nature? 

(Yes.) 

All right. Since might is right. 

(Yes, but I don’t see where he gets the whole concept of 
right.) 

Spinoza could have stated his doctrine without this 
theological garb, and simply have said, as he does say, 
right and wrong are human inventions. How is that? And 
therefore it doesn’t make any sense to speak of right as far 
as we deal with man as man, psychologically. He could have 
said that. But in order to make it a bit easier, to make 
the transition from the traditional notion. He says there is 
a natural right, but this natural right is identical with 
the natural might. 

(But it culminates in the position that the state has 
the right to do that viiich it has no might to do. But all 
he can legitimately say is that the state has the might to do 
all that it has the might to do, which would be a redundant and 
meaningless statement.) 

But it is of course not quite so, because, apart from 
this pedagogic purpose that he wants to lead people a bit 
slowly from the traditional theological view to his view, 
it has this more important reason. Whenever you speak 
politically of political phenomena, you can’t help speaking 
of right and wrong. That comes up immediately in every 
political dLscussion. Therefore the assertion—-the stated 
power is complete, the state is omnipotent or omnicompetent 
legally—has practical good sense. You have no legal 
redress against an action of the state. Let us simplify 
matters. You have no legal redress against that. And in 
reason you cannot wish to have legal redress against that. 
Because otherwise you would have to have a super state 
which controls—to which you appeal over the head of your 
state, flow that is a politically necessary statement, given 
the premise of Spinoza. Now Spinoza says here, that is so. 
From a certain point on legal arguments stop. If you have 
some controversy about a plot of land that’s easy, go before 
a court of law. But how high up? Like this farmer in 
Michigan, with his chicken farm or whatever it was, has no 
legal redress. He can emigrate to Australia. That’s all 
he can do. Yes? 

I^e3.) 
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Spinoza says then, look, that is all very well* This 
legal omnipotence and omnici-tpetence of the state is only 
part of the story. Because the state must also have the 
power to make it stick. Therefore I give you my mystical 
formula, ray enigmatic formula, right is might. Right 
differs from might in all sub-political matters, if I may 
say so. I mean relations of individuals and so on and 
non political groups. In the political matters they coincide, 
either domestically or in foreign affairs. It is not a 
senseless statement* 

(Not at all, It’s just that he precludes a form of 
critique or a form of analysis which begins with yes, when we 
speak of political matters we inanediately think of right and 
wrong, and since we cannot derive right from ndure, because 
as you say nature is merely a question of might, therefore 
we must look for right somewhere else.) 

Oh, that is not too difficult. You start with a perfectly 
you say there is no right and wrcng. But men have all kinds 
of passions and so on, and some reason by nature. But they 
must live in society. That is practically inevitable. 

And a society cannot exist without something like laws, and 
without habitual obedience to the laws* If'the lav/s are 
only on the statute books it dossn , t mean anything. Yes? 

Those are trivial and elementary facts. Now whenever you 
have a law, you have this alternative: compliance with 
the law, obedience, or disobedience. Tice compliance is 
called justice, tie disobedience is called injustice. That 
is it. That i3 not sufficient, I am on record for being 
of that opinion. But still that is a very common view 
up to the present day, as you know. 3ut still I would say 
Spinoza’s point, disregarding all pedagogic contrivances 
and so, the crucial point which he wants to make is only this, 
and that is not unimportant. That legal considerations 
ultimately lead to trans-legal considerations. And therefore 
there the distinction between right and might, which is 
characteristic of the whole legpl sphere, is inapplicable. 

That is the point which he wants to make- In the complicated 
modern constitutional liberal democracy that is not so visible 
because everything is regulated somehow by law. You know. 
Congress, elections, what have you. But there is nevertheless- 
at one point or the other it shows. If only theoretically, 
in the first words of the Preamble of the Constitution, 

After all, all rights which exist in this country depend 
ultimately on the Constitution. And on what doe3 the 
Constitution depend? Either on natural right, that’s clear. 

But that is not the preferred opinion in social science. 

Hence on what? As the Constitution says, "We the people." 

The sovereignty of the people. That is this old thought. 

There must ultimately be a sovereign, who a3 the creator of 
all law cannot be bound by the law. Modern man has found 
this shrewd device of making a distinction**-that was very 
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early, sixteenth-seventeenth century—between the fundamental 
lav/s and the non-fundamental laws. So that in the older 
constitutional doctrines the sovereign can change all non- 
fundamental laws, but not the fundamental laws. For example, 
in an absolute monarchy he cannot affect the descent. 
Primogentiture is the fundamental law. Or he cannot alienate 
the royal domain, and similar things of this kind. But 
that xvas not sufficient®-for example, in England, ’where 
there was a lot of interference with royal succession, as 
you know. And it is not theoretically satisfactory, because 
what is the essence of a fundamental law? You can leave it 
at a merely positive historical statement, but that is 
ultimately not satisfactory. Therefore the notion was 
developed, first by Bodin, and then more clearly by Hobbes, 
that there must be in every society a creator of all laws, 
who as such cannot be subject to any laws. In any non¬ 
monarchy this maker of the law must have procedures for 
making laws. In a monarchy that is not necessary, the king 
just says. Although they had to make a distinction Is tween 
what a king says when drunk, and what the king says when 
sober. You know, the royal seal made it a law, not the mere 
oral pronouncement, when he came drunk from the bedroom of 
his mistress. That was not necessarily—people saw that 
wouldn’t work, and said, no, he must be sober and in a sober 
mind put his signature with his seal. In a non-monarchy 
because there is always more than one man you must have 
procedural rules. For example, the majority of the highest 
council must decide. Or, in the month of January, number 
one, in the month of February, number two--which are all 
laws. But these procedural rules regarding the law-making 
are radically different from the substantive laws. 

In the sequel, paragraph 6, Spinoza states the premise 
or consequence. There is no freedom of the will. And 
therefore Adam’s fall, if we accept the Biblical 3tory, was 
not disobedience which should have been avoided. But was 
necessary. And as for the Devil, well, Spinoza says, the 
Devil as an intelligent being couldn’t have done that. Yes? 
Couldn’t have been so foolish as to rebel against God. I 
will try to state what Spinoza has in mind simply as follows. 
Spinoza says that all commandments, all moral law--thou 
shalt not kill, for example—imply the command: be sensible. 

For example, thou shalt not kill: what distinguishes 
innocent killings from murder? A fool could say, when he 
is attacked by a gangster, I can’t defend myself because it 
was said thou shalt not kill. So every commandment, even 
this seemingly simple commandment, thou shalt not kill, 
implies the commandment: be sensible. That is in practical 
terms what this criticism means. Freedom cannot be freedom 
of will in the traditional sense. Freedom is virtue, perfection, 
reasonableness, self-determination. That he develops in 
paragraph 7. But this kind of freedom is not only compulsory, 
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3trict necessity, bat requires it. If the sensible man acts 
sensibly he necessarily acts sensibly. His sense does not 
permit him to act non-sensically. If the fool acts foolishly, 
he does not do so because he chooses to be a fool, but 
because he cannot help being a fool. In other words, what 
Spinoza is trying to do 5.3 that freedom in the vulgar sense, 
freedom of will, llbertas indifferentiae , the liberty of 
indifference, you can cKoose the good- you can choose the bad. 

It is only your own responsibility or fault whichever you 
choose. Since this doesn’t exist, he says, and the word 
freedom has some meaning, the only meaning it has is' 
reasonableness, perfection, virtue, self-determination. The 
self-determination is as necessary as the other-determination 
of the fools. How does Rxesrran call these people? Other- 
directed. The other-d5.rected are as necessarily other- 
directed as the self-directed. The necessity is the same. 

But only the one is directed by himself. He has an independence, 
a freedom, which the other lacic3. But, and that is the 
crucial point in paragraph 8, this freedom which is true— 
and these free men cannot supply a universal rule, a rule 
applicable to all men. 

In paragraph B if you v.’ill look at that.. In the second 
sentence. Do you have it? 

From which it follows that the law and ordinance of 
nature, under which all men are born, and for the most 
part live, forbids nothing but what no one wishes or is 
able to do, and is not opposed to strifes, hatred, 
anger, treachery, or, in general, anything that 
appetite suggests. 

Let us stop here. So in other wtr ds, you see here also 
this interesting point. All men are born as non-rational 
beings, as not actually rational beings. Meat men never 
become actually rational human beings. Here is the difficulty. 
The human race is split—this is a simple implication but a 
legitimate implication—into two groups, the rational and 
the irrational. How can you get any universally applicable 
rule? If you get one for the fools, it is inapplicable to 
the wise, and vice versa. Or do we find perhaps a stratum 
which i3 literally common to all. Well, that there is such 
a stratum in some respects, Spinoza has'said. But whether 
we find it always relevant, that is the question. To repeat. 

The question is, are there any rules of conduct which apply 
equally to the wise and the non-wise, which are neutral to 
this difference? This is what Spinoza is seeking. The law 
of reason is radically different from the law of irrational 
appetite. But the law of reason is not applicable to the 
majority of men. What Spinoza must then try to do. in order 
to succeed, is to abstract from this fundamental distinction. 

He does it generally speaking in the following way. He 
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He gives the edge to what the majority of men do* The majority 
are irrational. Therefore he gets a realistic politics. 
Politics ha3 always to do with the many. Kings belong to 
the many naturally* Therefore--but that is no longer true 
universality. The most simple illustration of what I have 
in mind is Hobbes. Hobbes also wanted to have a universally 
valid mathematical doctrine. He believed he found the 
foundation in the fear which every man has of violent death. 

And this means that this is an absolute rock bottom. All 
men always fear violent more than anything else. An, 
empirically preposterous assertion. Sure. That it has a 
certain element of truth, if stated: if you act on the 
principle that any human being will fear violent death as 
the greatest evil you will be right most of the time, and 
you are sensible. That is a rule of thumb. But the moment 
that you make it a universally valid rule you are wrong. 

And the proof that it is sound as a rule of thumb can easily 
be given. What is generally regarded as the greatest 
punishment? Capital punishment. That shows---the legislators 
in their crude practical wisdom know that to be sent to the 
gas chamber is generally more feared than to be sent to the 
penitentiary for 10 or 20 years. That in some cases that 
doesn’t work is all right. But generally speaking, law has 
to do with these averages. But what these exact scientists 
try to do was to get universally valid rules, raid that is 
the great difficulty. One of you wanted to say something, 

Mr. _? 

(I wish you would make clearer the argument in paragraph 
7 where he establishes that virtue is liberty.) 

I don’t believe that one can say, as far as I remember, 
more than what I said. Such a thing as freedom somehow 

exists. But it cannot be what the tradition, the theological 
tradition especially--even Aristotle—said it is. Freedom 
of choice in that sense, freedom of indifference. What then 
is it? The word !, free man” wa3 used in contradistinction to 
a slave in the first place, but became then sublimated. And 
then it meant a man who deserves to be free as distinguished 
from a man who deserves to be a slave„ And what is a man 
vho is free? Answer: for example, a man who can control 
his passions, in whom reason is in control, A reasonable 
man. And Spinoza doesn’t deny that there i3 a possibility 
of reasonable men. And therefore he 3ays the only serious 
meaning of freedom i3 rationality, and not—and in this 
sense very few poqple are free. Whereas according to the 
traditional notion every man is free. That is complicated 
by the doctrine of original sin, but fundamentally every 
man is free. Yes? 

(You mean the original Christian notion?) 



For example, take Thomas Aquinas. He would say this 
freedom is practically 5_mpa:ired, limited* by original sin, 
but not completely destroyed. And even if you take the 
severe doctrine, say of Galvin or Luther, that it has been 
completely destroyed by original sin, it implies that it 
originally existed but was lost. So that v;e are only the 
heirsto an original misuse of liberty. Without it, the 
doctrine of original sin doesn*t make sense. Otherwise it 
wouldn t be an original sin, it would be a mere imposition. 

(Would I be correct in saying that Aristotle and Plato 
held chat only the few were capable of freedom in this sense?) 

Plato and Aristotle are more *Meterministic Tf than seems at 
first glance. ^ But they would not take this simplistic view. 

Let us state it pragmatically. You know, which has good use. 

It is of the essence of man to have a latitude, which the 
other beings do not possess. And this latitude, obviously, 
man^ can invent. Wow there is a connection between this 
latitude and the moral responsibility which is implied in 
every moral or legal judgment. You say, you could have acted 
differently. . . (break in tape) and the deterministic 
doctrines, if they are sophisticated, like Spinoza^ and 
Hobbes 1 , do make allowance for that. I do not deny that. 

They must make allowance for that, and show it in such a 
complicated way that it is not so convincing as the more common 
sensical attitude of Plato and Aristotle did, 

(When he identifies reason and self-preservation of man 
with virtue doesn T t he set up a standard:) 

Sure. But up to now we don*t know that yet. Up to now 
he makes only a presupposition which has a certain common- 
sense plausibility, but which is not truly established, that 
there is such a thing as virtue, ratioality, self-determination 
We all think somehow it is better to be a rational human 
being than an irrational human being. But he has not made 
any attempt here to prove that. 

(He asserts it.) 

Yes. We all make, and legitimately make, many assertions 
which we do not always prove. Although Spinoza could say 
with some right, I treat that in the St hies » in which, 
according to his claim, he had proven it. It is not so 
difficult to understand. Very loosely speaking. Assume a 
man desires to live pleasantly. The old Epicurean argument 
that if you are sensible that is a better way towards a 
pleasant life than if you behave like an idiot all the time. 
That*s not so complicated. But let us postpone that, please. 
Because we have to go on. Otherwise we will not finish. 



In paragraph 14 he makes the assertion that man are by 
nature enemies. Every man is by nature theenemy of every 
other man. Hobbes* old stozy. But at the end of paragraph 
15 he says nevertheless is a social animal, as the 
scholastics rut it. Is this not a flat contradiction? No. 
Because he changes the scholastic statement, or the 
Aristotelian statemento The Aristotelian statement was 
man is by nature socialo And that Spinoza denies. By nature 
man is anti-social. By nature man is the enemy of every 
other man. But he gets into trouble because of that. 

Therefore he establishes society. And since it is so 
necessary for him to do so, one can say man is a social 
animal. 

In paragraph 15, by the way, it becomes clear in Latin, 
vix, "hardly.” The need for society is not universal, as 

mentioned. Now every right in society—in paragraph 
16—is a social right. The natural right of each is 
completely absorbed by society. This contains a deviation 
from Hobbes. Hobbe3 had maintained that the fundamental 
right to self-preservation cannot be absorbed by society. 

There cannot be a natural law in the traditional sense, a 
moral law? because there is no addressee for it. The large 
majority of men cannot possibly obey it. Therefore the 
natural law can only be a low which cannot be transgressed. 
Another objection to the traditional notion of natural 
law is in paragraph 20. Nationality is not obedience. If 
you conceive of morality as complying \vith the natural law, 
i.e. the moral law, you imply rationality is obedience. 

Spinoza says rationality is freedom, i.e. not obedience 
That*s the meaning of that. 

Paragraph 21 is especially important for the whole 
argument of the book. These irrational men need society. 
Otherwise they cannot survive for all practical purposes. 

The multitude must be united. And it can only be united 
by establishing a sovereign in its midst. The multitude, 
he says here, cannot be united but in what is reasonable, 
or rather in what is reasonable right. That would seem to 
be the solution to all our problems. Namely, a perfect 
harmony between reason and society in spite of the 
unbridgeable gulf between the reasonable few and the 
unreasonable many. However unreasonable the many may be they 
must live in society, and society is not possible except in 
what is reasonable. But here he makes already a qualification. 
This union of the multitude is reasonable right only in the 
best form of government. We must see, when he comes to the 
chapter on the best government, how he will justify that. 

In other words, the question rated by Rabbi , what is 
the standard? The multitude, he says in the next paragraph, 
cannot be united unless it intends what sound reason teaches 
to be useful to all men. Now what can he possibly mean by 
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that? The multitude is compelled by reasons accesible even 
to many foolish, most foolish men, they are compelled to 
live in society® And therefore they have an interest also 
in the permanence of that society* But a society cannot 
last if its affairs are not conducted with a tolerable 
degree of rationality, and therefore there is where reason 
comes in* But again the Turks* That lasted very long without 
this reason® 

Now a few words about Chapter 3. In paragraph 3 • in 
civil society the natural right of each persists* 'Hie 
natural right means in Spinoza the right to everything, to 
every folly, stupidity, and crime, but it is channalized 
in such a way as to coincide with an unqualified obedience 
to the will of the state or of society. Such subjection 
to the will of the state is most rational even if that will 
is irrational. We have seen this already in the Theologico— 
Political Treatise * That is an intelligible statement. IT 
anarchy is the greatest of all evils, obedience to the most 
foolish command of the most foolish gpvernraent is a lesser 
evil, and in this sense rational. But that*s too little to 
satisfy our requirements of rationality* 

He gives then two different reasons in order to show a 
kind of necessary coincidence of state and reason in paragraphs 
7 and 8. The most powerful state is the most rational state* 
Now every state has a self-interest in being the most powerful* 
And ifit cannot become powerful bit by becoming rational, if 
there is such a tremendous premium on rationality, all 
states will rush to become rational. That * s too beautiful 
to be true, I gue3s« Because the most powerful state—that is 
the next point: the essential limitation of the power of 
the state is set by human nature* The old story. The state 
cannot forbid a child to hate his father, or a man to hate 
his benefactor, and so on. Yet, as we know already, this 
is not universally valid. The subliminal. But it is only 
generally valid. One can very well raise the question is 
it even always generally valid* Given a certain set-up even 
that might not be true. 

In paragraph 10, which we should read. 

For it may be objected to us. Do not the civil 
state,. and the obedience of subjects, such as we have 
shown is required in the civil state, do away with 
religion, whereby we are bound to worship God? But 
if we consider the matter, as it really is, we shall 
find nothing that can suggest a scruple. For the 
mind, so far as it makes use of reason, is dependent, 
not on the supreme authorities, but on itself 
(Chap. II. Sec. 11). And so tne true knowledge and 
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t/he love of God cannot be subject to the dominion of 
any, nor yet can charity towards one's neighbour 
(Sec. 8). And if we further reflect, that the highest 
exercise of charity is that which aims at keeping 
peace and joining in unity, we shall not doubt that he 
does his duty, who hslps everyone, so far as the 
commonwealth * s laws, that is so far as unity and quiet 
allow. As for external rites, it is certain, that they 
can do no good or harm at all in respect of the true 
knowledge of God, and the love which necessarily 
results from it; and so they ought not to be held of 
such importance, that it should be thought worth while 
on their account to disturb public peace and quiet, 

This argument is the old story which we have seen in the 
Theologlco-Polltlcal Treat!se. The apparently atrocious 
demand that the civil sovereign is also absolutely sovereign 
regarding religion is not atrocious at all. Because the 
substance of religion is the inner knowledge of God, and 
that cannot be touched by the state. The external worship 
is not 30 important as to induce any sensible man to bring 
about civil discord, which is obviously the most uncharitable 
thing that a man can do. You remember that. That only 
proves that Spinoza was not very much concerned with religion. 
But go on. 

Moreover it is certain, that I am not a champion of 
religion by the law of nature, that is (Chap. II. Sec. 3), 
by the divine decree. 

In other words, only Bishops. You remember that 
story. 


For I have no authority, as once the disciples of Christ 
had, to cast out unclean spirits and work miracles; 
which authority is yet so necessary to the propagating 
of religion in places where it is forbidden, that 
without it one not only, as they say, wastes one's 
time and trouble, but causes besides very many 
inconveniences, whereof all ages have seen most 
mournful examples. Everyone therefore, ... 

That has also euiother implication. Because the true 
religion is the intellectual love of God as you call it. 

That is to say, true wisdom, true philosophy. That is 
possible everywhere. You remember that. We read this in 
the Theologico-Political Treatise . Therefore what necessity 
is there from the point of view of the highest good, to 
demand freedom. This is the great question. 

And only one last point in paragraph 18, the last - 
paragraph of this chapter. 



But that I may not have so often to break the 
thread of my discourse, and to resolve hereafter 
similar objections, I would have it known that all 
this demonstration of mine proceeds from the necessity 
of human nature, considered in what light you td.ll— 

I mean, from the universal effort of all men after 
self-preservation, an effort inherent in all men, 
whether learned or unlearned* And therefore, however 
one considers men are led, whether by passion or by 
reason, it will be the same thing; for the demonstration, 
as we have said, is of universal application* 

That is very important* A universal doctrine. And a 
universal doctrine—that is not a difficult matter if men 
are equal in the decisive respect* For example, if you would 
say the one thing needful is the good will—morality, as 
Kant said—and by definition all men are capable of that— 
you can have a universal rule. But if the one thing needful 
is the comtemplative life, which is essentially limited to 
a few, how can you find a universal rule? Or to simplify 
matters* If you leave it—if you look for the lowest 
common denominator which is politically relevant, say, self- 
preservation, mere self-preservation. That is common to all 
men according to Hobbes and therefore he can get some rules 
of universality at least at first sight. At closer 
inspection they prove to be non-universal. But in Spinoza 
that is endangered, because of the fundamental distinction 
between the fools and the wise. Therefore he says, we go 
back to a universal endeavor common to all men, namely the 
endeavor to preserve oneself. 'What Spinoza has in mind is 
this. Sure, all men want to preserve life in the simple 
sense of the word. But is this clear and concrete enough 
to give a meaningful formula for politics? That is the 
question. And I will show you only one passage. If we 
turn back to paragraph 8 for a moment. The second half of 
this paragraph where he says: "And I speak here explicitly 
of those things from which the human nature mostly recoils." 

And to this head must likewise be referred such things 
as are so abhorrent to human nature, that it regards 
them as actually worse than any evil, as that a man 
should be witness a^iinst himself, or torture himself, 
or kill his parents, or not 3trive to avoid death, 
and the like, to vhich no one can be induced by rewards 
or threats. But if we still choose to say, that the 
coranonwealth has the right or authority to order 
such things, we can conceive of it in no other sense, 
than that in which one migfrt say, that a man has the 
right to be road or delirious. For what but a delirious 
fancy would such a right be, as could bind no one? 

And here I am speaking expressly of such things as 
cannot be subject to the right of a conmonwealth and 
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are abhorrent to human nature in general. For the 
fact, that a fool or madman can by no rewards or 
threats be induced to execute orders, or that this 
or that person, because he is attached to this or 
that religion, judges the laws of a dominion worse than 
any possible evil, in no wise makes void the laws 
of the commonwealth, since by them most of the 
citizens are restrained. 

Most. Haht Most? He wanted universal. Well, the 
simple exception is of course the madman. The rulea which 
he or Hobbes establish are not applicable to madmen. Well, 
as practical people we say all right, who cares for 
them, they will be locked up. But we are theoreticians too, 
And^ we are confronted with a claim to true universality. 

Yes? And is it such an exact line of demarcation separating 
the madman from the 3ane. I 3 it exact? Are there not 
borderline cases? I mean, either we get a mathematical 
science—we are promised a mathematical science—and we 
want to have it, or if they cannot give us that, they 
should tell us so. That is to say, they should give us rules 
of thumb, and then we will listen. But you see that is the 
problem I discussed last time already. True universality 
is claimed but not reached, 

(unclear) 

May I say ora point? The distinct!on-don*t think that 
this is a trivial point. The distinction between madman 
and non-madman implies a norm, a normal human being. 

Without it you cannot get any behavioral regularity. Now 
what was your point? 

(In the last section of paragraph £ he speaks of men 
without fear as being enemies of the commonwealth. And I 
take that men without fear are men who can be free, that is, 
a completely rational man.) 

That would surely be the Stoic teaching. I do not 
remember fcr the moment whether Spinoza goes so far, as to 
say that the wise man is simply free from fear. But you 
may be right. 

(He 3aems to develop that in hi3 notion of obedience. 
That is, the man who. • .) 

Oh yes, I remember now. The passage in the Theologico- 
Political Treatise . - 3 - 

(Well even here, where he talks about the reason— 
to follow reason is not to be obedient, but is to be free.) 
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Yes. 

(And to contrast v/ith another man on the basis of hope 
is also not to be free,,) 

You are quite right* Yes. In other words, he develops 
then a political teaching valid for the non-philosopher 3 , 
yes? 

(For the non-philosophers, but for those who come under 
this category it seems to be at odds vdth his statement.) 

You mean the philosophers. 

(Yes.) 

Well, that the philosopher doesn’t need. He can live 
in any society. Remember? 

(But here he spoke of enemies.) 

All right, let us not go into that depth. We may take 
this up perhaps on some other occasion. But can one not say 
that someone who is not in his innermost part bound, subject 
to the state, that he is from the point of view of the state, 
an enemy? That is, from Hobbes* and Spinoza’s principles, it even 
follows, for the following reason. If men are by nature 
enemies, and then they form society, and then they become 
fellow citizens or friends. Everyone outside remains an 
enemy. The explicit teaching of Hobbes and Spinoza. Now 
these men who in their highest parts are not subject are 
enemies. Yes? I think I will make a note of it. 

(3ut he denies that the philosopher is an enemy of 
the state*) 

Can they not pose, as Aristotle would say, somehow? 

Surely for practical purposes philosophers were almost 
always law-abiding men as we know. But in another respect 
they were also not so subject as most other citizens were. 

They are critical. And criticism is the beginning of 
disobedience. Let’s not fool ourselves about that. 

(That means that the state in reality should not permit 
philosophy, or should not permit the philosopher to exist 
in the state.) 

That is a perfectly good consequence. But it is 
vitiated by the following consideration. Plato is the man 
to whom one has always to return if one wants to have some 
clarity about this. Fla to compares the polls to a cave. 

A cave is sane habitation or quasi-havitation which is 
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sn?h a d hn?i ? d !; as a hole * A polls without 

a 4 .! lol f ls f Jdd P 0 H S * Uneasy coexistence one could 
tne .f orrnulaa , E asy coexistence is too simple a solution, 
means really a complete conformism of philosoohy, i.e* the 

S^ n ff or ? ati J n of Philosophy into ideology. Ihe other one, 
the s-mple strangulation does a great harm to the oolis 
because it transforms it into a kind of savage tribe. 

Now if you take a somewhat broader and a more intelligent 
common sensical purposes, the question is n§t 
only tne philosophers in the narrow sense but the poets 
too. The men who lead the life of the mind, they are and 

PSr ? th ® Polls. That cannot be changed. Every 

solution J eada t0 £ rave errors. To subordinate 
che men of the mind to the polls is destructive of the 
life of tne mind, and makes them simple ideologists, and 
disgraceful llatterers. That’s one. The other one! to say 
the polls must have the freedom of mind, that means there 

? e v natdonal boundaries because the mind cannot recognize 
national boundaries, /md then that is destructive of civil 
society because a universal state you will never get except 

W 5 lch ruinou s. That’s it. I think we must 
11 ,e with the faetthat the most important human problems 
do not allow of this kind of universal solution our friend 
bpinoza was alter, and not only he. We must keep this in 
mind. 

. Pb at is bhe most important problem and also 

most illuminating for us if we think of it. And that is the 
attempt to find a neutral basis between the hipest and 
the xowest. Now let me state it as follows. I state it 
first m Kant s form, because I think the problem is really 
the same in Kant as in Spinoza. Kant distinguishes two 
principles of action. The one he calls duty, the other he 
calls happiness, ^nd by happiness he had a very loose 
modern notion: happiness is absolutely subjective. 

Everyone understands happiness in his own way. Duty, on the 
other hand, is unambiguous, rational. N ow what Kant says 
is: both duty or morality, and amoral, not immoral, amoral 
happiness equally demand external freedom. Proof. If 
you want to pursue happiness as you understand happiness, 
you must have freedom from government interference. On 

e !* band, if you want to do your duty, you must have 
q ® freedom to do it. If you are fettered how can you do it? 

So freedom is required, both by the amoral motivation in 
man and by the moral motivation. Freedom is universally 
required, and therefore freedom cannot be defined in merely 
moral terms, because freedom is also needed for the amoral 
happiness. If freedom were grounded only on morality you 
would get severe restrictions on freedom. That is clear. 
Censorship and other things. But if freedom also has one 
4 f s *°?n amora i happiness, as distinguished from duty, then 
it follows that this universally valid principle of freedom 
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alloiv3 only of such limitations as are required by freedom 
itself. Meaning that only such limitations are needed so 
that all can be free* An elegant solution* The question 
is whether this origin., its heterogeneous origin, from 
morality on the one hand, and happiness on the other, is 
not an inherent vice of that solution, 

Spinoza*s statement of the problem is in substance 
very different from that of Kant, but formally the same. 

Spinoza makes a distinction between the wise and the vulgar, 
not between duty and happiness. The wise want intellectual 
love of God, the vulgar v/ant comfortable self—preservations 
For comfortable self-preservation'-—that is a dubious 
premise—you need freedom. For intellectual love of God 
you need freedom. The demand for freedom is common to 
both, is universally valid. And therefore also because of 
the heterogeneity of the reasons, ambiguous. 

That is the great problem of our concept of freedom. 

That we must keep in mind throughout, and try to clarify. 

I would say that all present day discussions of freedom of 
which I know are completely blind to this complicated origin. 
They simply follow blindly tradition, which acquires a kind 
of self-confirmation, all the time, practical self-confirmatioh, 
because of the disgraceful absurdity of the alternatives 
as they offer themselves today: Communism on the onehand, 
and Fascism on the other. Well, every reasonable man, at 
least having had the experience of Communism or Fascism— 
in other v/ords a Russian who in 1917 became a Communist 
could have been a sensible man, given the situation at that 
time. Perhaps Lenin’s policy—peace immediately and land to 
the peasants—was the politically wise or best solution. 

But that of course is not a justification of Communism as 
such, especially since it is also shown certain potentialities 
which were at that time not so visible. And similar 
considerations apply to Fascism too. For practic.il purposes 
it is very simple to see the superiority of Liberal 
Democracy and to opt for it. But that does not mean that 
the theoretical basis of liberal democracy(and this affects 
also specific policies in liberal democracies)is clear. 

In other words, the case for liberal democracy today is 
the old case for limited government and for the rule of 
lav/. These are old cases which do not justify every 
peculiarity of liberal democracy as it exists now. Think 
of concrete questions. For example, the notion of what 
education is. And if sane people would have said, well, 
that is strictly teachers* and professors* affairs, sputnik 
has taught the general public that is a political affair. 

People were so stupid that they needed this lesson. And 
how much the doctrine of education has been vitiated by 
certain democratistic notions, I think is obvious. And it 
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is happening all over the world now. And other things too. 

Mr._? 

(It is said some East German refugees are repulsed by the 
materialistic spirit prevalent in Western Germany, so they 
return.) 

I never heard that. Is this really true? I know only of cases of 
people who were quasi-communists for all I know and returned to 
Eastern Germany to teach at Universities. After a very short 
time they were in the ash can becdause they thought there would 
be some freedom to say something which was not anticipated by 
Stalin. 

(On the whole a handful of students.) 

I never heard of that. And I must say, the figure in charge of 
Eastern Germany seems to be a particularly loathsome fellow. But 
I simply don't know. I never heard of that. But we don't have 
to go to Germany. You only have to turn on a TV to see there is 
something wrong. There is no question of it. And that this case 
of Van Doren was needed is in itself a disgrace. There is no 
question. And that respectable business firms dare to have this 
kind of influence, not only in the section of the so-called 
worldly things, but that they permit this kind of absolutely 
degrading advertisements for their things. If in a country fair a 
peddlar were to say such things about his wares, one could say he 
is a poor man and he has to live. But General Motors is not in 
such a situation. No, honestly, that is a disgrace. One cannot 
say — I have no objection to this proposition: in the present 
situation this freedom of unscrupulous and absolutely disgraceful 
advertising may be an inevitable accompanyment of the most 
valuable freedoms, and therefore we have to swallow these 
disgraceful things. That is a sound political argument. 

Providing the connection is proved. But that of course dosn't do 
away with the fact that we swallow something absolutely terrible. 
That the young generation may become immune from their childhood 
to these disgraceful things, may no longer be aware of it, makes 
it worse. 
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A V 


There wera a f r 
raised by your paper 
the general welfare 


points t would like to discuss briefly-, 
The general welfare, Who decides what 
a? 


{The sovereign,) 


Good, Let us leave it at that, because X am thinking of 
present day discussions. What is the prevalent view in the 
profession now regarding general welfare? Or at least a 
very powerful view? Mr, ? 

(The demands of the people,) 


Sure, There i3 no general welfare. What is called general 
welfare la in effect a kind of resultant from a variety of 
factors. Now Spinoza is not of th*t opinion. An intelligent 
politician could !aiow what the general welfare is regardless 
of what the demands of the people are. Ke ia concerned only with 
the legal question. The wise man’s opinion as to what constitutes 
the general welfare is not a3 3uch legally binding. 

(3ut doesn't ha »ciow what is the general welfare? Doesn’t 
that knowledge depend on a precise knowledge of the nature of 
man?) 


We.ll> let us not be too exacting. There is a kind of 
crude, shrewd judgment as to what is good for the society now, 
for which yon do not have to be a philosopher. In order to 
have a sound judgment as zo whether you can trust Khrushchev 
you do xiot have to be a philosopher. And similar practical 
things. But the crucial point here is this. Spinoza is not 
a relativist in this sense as it is fashionable today, the 
general walfai*e is merely a word. And the real thing is the 
interest of groups. And the resultant from the conflicting 
group interests, that is the general interest, period—which 
is sheer nonsense. And one can prove that, atrictly, I think. 
Because if there is no—=if it is impossible to have a general 
interest, by the same token it ia impossible to speak of a 
group interest, Becausa a group al30 consists of individuals. 
That is a kind of decayed Marxism. In Marxism it made good 
sense because you had there the two antagonistic classes, 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, each with its clearly 
defined interest. But if you use it in the way ia wnich it 
ia used by Bentley and his successors it simply doesn’t make 
sense. To repeat. For Spinoza it is merely the legal 
question. Every society must contain a man or a body of men 
who decide the always controversial issue as to what constitutes 
the general welfare. If thsfc Is left to each one to act on 
his opinion of what constitutes the general welfare: anarchy. 
That is a defensible position. But it is based on a clear 
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problem, the problem that you cannot be certain that the 
wise men will be at the top. There is no essential 
necessity for that* 

Now you wore bothered by the question of the origin 
of the free multitude* What*a so difficult about that? 

(Well, Spinoza doesn’t seem to believe that there i3 
a progress of a group of people.) 

The issue is much crudor. x ou have a political 
society. This people may have been subjugated in a war. 

Then it is not a free multitude. Its political subjection 
is imposed on it. And then there may be a people which 
has freely subjected to political authority. The latter 
is a free multitude. That’s all* And this of course would 
come into bairg by the union of the previously independent 
individuals who unite for the sake of self-preservation* 

(But wouldn’t these previously independent individuals 
be men In nature?) 

In a state of nature. Sure. That is a gfreat difficulty 
but that is somehow presupposed by these kinds of thinkers. 
That at least for theoretical reasons you have to assume 
that men are primarily independent one of another, aid that 
is the state of nature. And then certain very powerful 
reasons induce them to unite, tn d this union is voluntary 
to the extent that they know it Is to their best interest 
to enter society. That is a free multitude. What is your 
precise difficulty here? 

(In Chapter 6 I believe he states that civil society 
never completely . , .) 

Sure. In other words, the problem you have in raind 
is not the beginning from a state of nature, an altogether 
fantastic beginning. Sure. That is a very legitimate 
question. I cannot state tnis now. u obbes started that 
in the strict form. And then in Rousseau, the crisis of 
that, the inner Impossibility cams out s without Rousseau 
drawing the conclusions from that# And since—after 
Rousaeau—that has disappeared from political theory. 

Just as it did not exist before# But Spinoza la in this 
respect very moderate# He uses this only for the legal 
construction you can say# But it doesn’t belong to the 
political teaching proper In his case. The state of 
nature doctrine has the great historical importance, 
that they were the basis for political doctrines which 
put the natural rights of individuals at the top. Man 
inters society only In order to safeguard his pre-existing 
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rights, ilia natural x*ights. The older doctrines which 
.implied the primacy of duty as distinguished from right 
by this very fact denied' the possibility of a state of 
nature. That is generally speeding the situation. 

There was one point in which you are 3 urely wrong, 
Ycu saw quite rightly the importance of the so-called 
economic element in Spinoza, and you referred to Locke 
In tnis connection, I think thsfc is perfectly correct. 
But there is no question of economic equal ity. 


(It is greater than it would be in an absolute 
monarchy,) 

That is not even assorted, Spinoza is in this respect 
also akin to Locke, or for that matter, to Madison. 

There are rich and poor. And the rich deserve particular 
treatment, get better treatment, so to say. The rational 
and industrious, as they were called by Locke. There is a 
pro sumption-“-you know, they 'ware not so much in favor of 
tne under-dog as not to cherish the assumption that 
generally speaking the people who get money, and keep it,-** 
noc the playboys—and to keep it requires a virtue. And 
thore is something to that. Unfortunately I don*t belong 
to that class of people, out there is somothing to that • 

To repeat. To be born rich doe sn 1 1 bespeak any merit, 
just accident.. But to remain rich requires some virtue. 

It may al so by accident bo due to chance, but that will 
never count. Because anyone by accident might get all 
kinds of things. 

Now let us turn now to our subject, snd let us read 
flrsv the first sentence of Chapter ij.« Whoever has it 
read it. 


That the right of the supreme authorities is 
limited by their power, we showed in the last chapter, 
and saw that the moat important part of that right is, 
that they are, as it were, the mind of the dominion, 
whereby all ought to bo guided; 

The mind, mens. But what i3 that mind? Sovereignty 
is the mind of government, of the state. What is ttat mind? 
There are two historically well known alternatives, how to 
understand the mind of a society. No romanticism. Very 
old fashioned, practical people. There was one key 
alternative. 

(I think that earlier he has identified the mind 
with the self interest of the people.) 



But self~ interest is an object of mental acts you 
can say, but it la not the mind. 

(Reason.) 

But still reason, would discover itself, Thsfc is 
exactly the question. I 3 it reason, or is it will? Mind 
is neutral to that decision. The old view w&a reason, 
reason modified by all kinds of things, mitigated reason 
one could say. But it was reason. The view of the typically 
modern thintcors was will- —yolunte generale -»-the general 
will is Rousseau's formula, but which is anticipated by Hobbes 
in particular. One finds a simple discussion of that 
subject in Hobbes* Da Clve , On the Citizen , Chapter 6, 
paragraph 19* I cannot go into that now. But I would 
say that in Spinoza it is surely ambiguous whether it is 
reason or will. For obvious reasons. He waits it to be 
perfectly rational, but he knows that there is a problem 
whether the sovereignty will be rational. How the problem 
in this cha> ter is this. Sovereignty is omnicompetent, 
omnipotent. But this is only a legal assertion, it is 
net 3imply true. The state is, as he puts ifc-«let us 
read paragraph I4.. From the beginning. 

But it is often asked, whether the supreme 
authority ia bound by laws, and, consequently, whether 
it can do wrong. Now as the words "law" and "wrong¬ 
doing" often refer not merely to the laws of a 
commonwealth, but also to the general rules which 
concern all natural things, and especially to the 
general rules of reason, we cannot,without qualification, 
say that the commonwealth i3 bound by no laws, or 
can do no wrong. For were the commonwealth bound 
by no laivs or rules, which removed, the commonwealth 
were no commonwealth, we snould have to regard it 
not as a natural thing, but as a chimera. A 
commonwealth then does wrong, when it does, or 
suffers to be done, tnings which may be the cause 
of its own ruin; ea d we can aey that it thon does 
wrong, in the sense in which philosophers or 
doctors say that nature does wrong; aid in this sense 
we can say, that a commonwealth does wrong, when it 
acts against the dictate of reason. 

Let us stop here. So the state is a natural thing, and 
therefore it is necessarily subject to law. No natural 
thing is unlimited, and can do what it pleases. It is 
subject to laws which cannot be transgressed. The 
terminology of Spinoza is remarkable in contrast to that 
of Hobbes, with whom he shares so many things, because 
Hobbes* whole thesis is based on the distinction between 
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natural bodies and artificial bodies. Artificial bodies 
being states above everything else. For Spinoza the 
3tata is simply a natural thing. For Hobbes that is not 
so. And as he indicated in his letter, this brief remark, 
the difference between him and Hobbes, which we read on 
a former occasion: I keep natural right completely intact, 
i.e. Hobbes does not do that. Hobbes allows a dualism 
between the natural and the moral or political which 
Spinoza does not recognize. The difference i3 in fact not 
as great. Bub theoretically it is of great importance. 

(In the Leviat han, Chapter 29, when he talks about 
Sn disintogra'tlon of" a state, the analogy is of disintegration 
as a disease is in the body.) 

You mean when the associations are compared to worms? 

(When the whole body politic is compared to the body.) 

But it is there really a comparison, and evon a 
jocular comparison in places, as you must have seen. Spinoza 
is sure that political science is a kind of physics. For 
Hobbes that is not so. I mentioned last time to you that 
Hobbes admitted a similarity in formal structure between 
his Leviatha n and Plato's R epublic . Spinoza never said 
that, T£Ts~cTifferenco cannot be minimizad. I fully agree 
that Spinoza and Hobbes are infinitely closer to one 
another than either of them is to Plato. But the way of 
understanding political science differs quite a bit in 
the two men. For Hobbes the primary function is the free 
rational construe cion of a commonwealth, regardless of w hether 
that commonwealth has ever existed or will ever exist. 

For Spinoza it is rather, as we have seen in the First 
Chapter, the attempt to understand the rationality of 
the actual. That must not be minimized. You find these 
two tendencies throughout in modern times-^these 
different tendencies—but they mu3t not blind one to 
the fact that these modern thinkers have something in 
common among themselves, in spite of all divergences 
Y7hich separate them radically from the classics. This must 
not be blurred by what I said. Yes? 

(I have another question. You referred to the letter. 
There is also the footnote, waich we looked at, where he 
3peaks of reason being a motive for peace. And then he 
says this is not so in Hobbes.) 

Is that not in Chapter 16? Let me find it, otherwise 
we have to postpone the discussion. Yes, "in whatever 
state man lives he can be free. For surely man is free 
to the extent to which he is guided by reason. But 
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(nota bans, Hobbes thinks differently) reason demands, 
counsels peace universally.” That is the key passage. 

Well, one can interpret this as follows. According to 
Hobbes* official teaching reason counsels peace only 
after the establishment of as clety, and Spinoza says 
reason commands peace simply. Which however would not 
fit the fact, because Spinoza says also in the state of 
nature—Yes? You would be a great fool if you would 
behave peacefully, He goes even further in this respect 
than Hobbes. Hobbes says — this great question: must 
you keep promises to waich you are compelled at gunpoint? 
Hobbes says, yes. Prior to civil society, disregarding 
the civil law. Because the state rests on that. The state 
has come into being out of fear. Now if promises made 
from fear were not valid, the state would lack a moral basis. 
Spinoza says no, because what you do under the influence 
of sheer fear you do not mean. 

In other words Spinoza allows much greater freedom 
so to speak in the state of nature—theoretically— 
than Hobbes does. Therefore I suggest—I don*t remember now 
what ray suggestion was. Oh, I have a note. ’’This note 
may refer to Hobbes* notion of liberty." In other words, 
maybe the note is inserted at the wrong place. This 
parenthesis. Hare the difference is glaring. For Hobbes 
freedom means that you are bodily not impeded, and Spinoza 
says no, that is touch too low a notion of freedom, freedom 
means the 3 a me as rationality. I do not know at the moment 
’-there this note existed in the edition made by Spinoza. 

I think they were Inserted by the editors after Spinoza's 
death. They were written by Spinoza. I think they were 
written into his own copy, and then printed after his 
death. It is easy to look It up in Gebhardt's edition. 

But X am almost sure that they were not in Spinoza's own 
edition. And you *cnowwhan you make a marginal note you do 
not do it in the final form. As it stands it doesn't 
make sense to me. If he would say-'-here this sentence: 

"Man is free to that extent to which he is guided by 
reason", there Hobbes thinks differently, fits In 
beautifully, because dobbes has this narrow notion of 
freedom; if you are not chained,you are free if you can 
circulate. And Spinoza says, no, tnat is a very poor 
kind of freedom. That we disouased before. 

To come back to our point. The state is a natural 
thing, and therefore .necessarily subject to laws which it 
cannot transgress. Clearly. For example, the stats 
cannot say, ws will be tomorrow on the back side of the 
moon, and other thlnge. Or as they say of the British 
Parliament, it can do everything except transform * man 
into a woman. But now Spinosa identifies this with the 
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following proposition. Tha 3tate cannot act against the 
dictates of reason without destroying itself. That would 
mean the state 13 necessarily rational. And this of 
course is a fantastic proposition. Think of the enormous 
variety of states, and various forms of polity, and that 
i3 unfortunately not true that a state destroys itself 
by acting irrifc ionally, because other states too act 
irrationally, and therefore they cancel each other out. 

Their stupidity, if X may say so. He also say3 a bit 
mors cautiously, the state cannot act agairas t the dictates 
of reason v/ifchoufc wea-caning itself. That is more defensible, 
but as I say that need not be fatal. What he wants 
to suggest is that the dictates of reason are self-enforcing. 
That would bo a beauty. But it isn’t true. 

The most powerful 3tate is the moat rational state. 

Well, since every state wants to be powerful it wants to 
be rational. That is a very sanguine thing. Even that, 
that they want to be powerful, is unfortunataly not 
true because there is an inertia which is opposed even 
to any effort directed toward the most massive and crude 
self-interest. The notion that man is cor^erned passionately 
and vigorously with his self-interest on the lowest level 
is not true, Man is much too lazy a creature to do that — 
as the economists have found out, when they 3tudy how come 
the Scots are so different from the people in Maples, 
to say nothing of places farther away. You know, the 
famous question. Spinoza is aware of that problem and let 
us see how he will gradually solve it. 

Let us look at the next paragraph. Nell, he gives 
then some examples which make sense of course. He gives 
examples of governors who behave in an absolutely 
impossible way, destroy all respect for themselves. He 
uses very extreme examples. Who run naked and drunk with 
whores through tha streets. But unfortunately Hitler 
and such people, or Stalin, did not do that. Stalin was 
frequently drunk as we know, but wasn’t drunk in public. 

They would violate openly the laws they have laid down. 

Well, they don’t have to violate them openly. I also 
thought of the interesting case. There was a story that 
Hitler had murdered a niece of his. I don’t know whether 
that is true or not, but one thing was obvious to me. 

There was no possibility of course of finding out, as 
long as he ruled. In other words, if a sovereign violates 
the laws openly this cannot be brought home by lawcourts 
subject to the sovereign. That’s clear. But that there 
ore limits, we all grant. But the really clever and 
dangerous tyrants have avoided these gross errors of which 
Spinoza here is speaking. Now let us read the next 
paragraph. 
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Wa 3 ee, than, in what sense. . . of human nature. 

Let ua stop here. Hot subjection. Obedience, obsequium. 

The state I3 not subject to law strictly speaking. 

That ii; in not subject to the positive law is obvious, 
because it can change them. But it is also not subject 
to the natural or divine laws, because Spinoza denies 
that there are such laws. The state does not oboy anyone. 

It is free. Freedom and obedience as Spinoza understand 
them are incompatible* And the great question therefore 
is, how can there be civil obedience identical with 
Yieedom, That’s the great question. We will pursue that 
further vrhen ue cone to that. The theme of this Chapter 
4 - is then this. There Is no legal limitation to sovereignty. 
But there are factual limitations. Beyond the sphere of 
lnv there is another sphero, we can say the sphere of 
politics proper. But Spinoza calls this sphere harshly 
and oluntly the sphere where the right of war obtains. 

In Locke*s politer language: the appeal to heaven. You 
remember that? V'hon there is an impossible government, 
no legal redress possible, then bock© 3ays appeal to 
heaven. But it moans of course exactly the same as wh& 
Spinoza sqrs: war. Revolution, Which is of course a 
lorm of war. Ths.t exists. The difference of language is 
of course very amusing in itself. It is much nicer to 
speak, of the appeal to heaven than of the right to war. 

Now we turn to Chapter 5 which deal3 with the best 
state of the government. Here the question of the standard , 
which we have been worrying about so much comes to the fore. 
Let us first read the first paragraph. 

In Chapter. II. . .in the best way. 

And so on. In other words, that is the great questicn 
between, say, power, and reasonable exercise of power. 

And the greatest question, although not the only question, 
if of course the quaation of the wise exercise of power, 
and not the question of mare power—how much power is 
given to someone. The standard of goodness i3 here 
defined by a very general word: rationality. The best 
state is the most rational state. But that of course 
is not very helpful. The explanation is given in the 
following paragraph. 

Mow the quality. . .security of life. 

No, "the best” is missing. There was a printi ng 
error from the beginning. It has been restored by an 
editor— what the best state of any government is can 
easily be recognized from the end of the civil state." 
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That la aa old story, evident to common sense. 

And therefore. . .unity, 

Ho, no* ’’And this and is nothing other than peace 
and security of life.” 

And therefore that dominion i 3 best, . ,? 

Re&d loud. 

(I*m confused.) 

Well, let me read It again. The beginning "which 
state of any government whatever is best can easily be 
known from the end of the civil association, which end is 
nothing other than peace and the security of life, and 
therefore that government or empire 13 best where men 
lead their life In concord, and the rights of which, 
namely the government are preserved inviolate." Go on. 

For it is certain. • .right as a commonwealth. 

In a word, the end of society is peace and security 
of life, and this peace exists inseparable from, and even 
identical with, obedience to the laws. Up to now that is 
sheer Hobbes. Or in a way crude common sense. In the 
crude common sense way it is of course true. But then 
he makes in the next paragraph a crucial addition. Peace 
thus understood requires virtue. Even that could bo, 
was granted, by Hobbes, on a very low level. For example, 
if someone is habitually drunk and assails other people, 
he is not a peaceful citizen. So you must have some 
degree of virtue to be a peaceful man. But 

more precisely, paragraph ij.. 

{Where was this virtue?) 

In paragraph 3 . "Just as the wisest of the subjects, 
great license and contumacy has to be imputed to the state, 
in the samewety the virtue of the citizens and their 
constant observation of the laws has to be ascribed in 
the highest degree to the virtue of the state and its 
absolute right." Yes? 

(He draws a distinction between these virtues.) 

Which virtues? 

(The virtue of the state and thevirtue of the citizen.) 
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Sure. But in a different sense. Virtue can have 
a quasi-amoral meaning of efficiency of efficacy. Thsfc 
it not very important. Paragraph 4 is very important* 

Let us see* 

Of a commonwealth. . . force of character. 

No,”from the fortitude of mind” would be a better 
translation, or "strength of mind." 

. . . for obedience. • .constant will. . • 

How did the sentence begin? I didn’t listen. 

... for obedience. . • 

Obedience. Yes. Go on. 

... is the constant will. . . life of the mind. 

Let us stop here. Here the break with Hobbes is 
very clear. Hobbes is not mentioned, but he is meant here. 
Peace is a virtue which stems from strength of mind, not what 
Hobbes meant—this low fear of violent death. It stems 
from strength of mind. And yet this virtue, freedom, is 
identical with obedience. Well, common sense would 
easily see it. But we have seen the reference here in 
the fourth chapter, as well as some passages of the 
Thoologico-Polltlcal Treatise that a free man does not 
obey. You know. This is a great problem. For example, 
in Chapter 2, paragraph 20, the rational life is not 
obedience—explicitly said. But here he seems to say 
the rational life is obedience. Differently stated. 

If obedience is rationality—but the multitude is incapable 
of the rational life. Never forget that. Both rulers 
and ruled and incapable of the rational life properly 
speaking, as is explained in the first chapter. So 
there is here a hidden premise, which we have observed 
frequently. The sub-rational good, as we call it, not 
the rational life properly speaking. Intellectual love of 
God—but intellectual self-preservation plus comfortable 
self-preservation. This is the end which the multitude 
can grasp and for which it can work. And what Spinoza 
is trying to do is to say that the requirements of comfortable 
self-preservation and the requirements of the intellectual 
love of God coincide. The two ends are heterogeneous. 
Obviously. But the requirements are the same. And 
therefore what the philosophers need for philosophy and 
what the worldly need for comfortable self-preservation 
agrees perfectly. And therefore they both—the worldling, 
if he is a sensible fellow, and the philosopher belong. 
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without any difficulty and friction to the same society* 

You remember what I said last time about the characteristic 
difficulty of the two heterogeneous motivations underlying 
the modern concept of liberty in the case of Kant too* 

We can*t read all these things. I only want to say 
that in the next paragraph Spinoza makes clear a point 
wnich had been erapbasizsd by Hobbes, that however great 
the differences may be between what came to be called 
despotism and a non-despotic society, the legal rights 
of the sovereign are in both casss the same,. The sovereign 
is everywhere omnicompetent;. Everywhere, hhen you 
read the last sentence of paragraph 6/-Band although under 
the government which is crsatod by a free multitude, a 1 d 
that which is required by the right of war.”—if you 
consider the right of each generally there is no essential 
difference, but if you consider but tneir end and also 
the means by which each must be preserved, are very 
different. But legally there is no difference, that is 
the point. And the next paragraph is the famous 
paragraph about Machiavelli, about which >iis3_ ha3 
reported. We cannot go into that. We have noHETme to 
go into that.. 


Now Chapters six and seven deal with :&onarchy. E;.gb.c ,= 
nine and ten with aristocracy. Eleven md so cri would have 
dealt with democracy, but Spinoza died before be could 
finish them. And the relation of Chapters 6 and 7 is, simple. 
Six develops the best monarchic institutions. And seven 
gives the reasons for them drawn from the nature of man* 

In paragraph 1 be develops the point that all men 
desire by nature civil life. ‘Chat is not understood hers 
teleologically, that man is Ordered by nature towardaciv ,1 
life.. But man has passions, whi&. Combined with certain ^ 
calculations, push him, he is net attracted bjf civil life, 
so to speak, but he is pushed toward it by his passions * 

In the next paragraph he speaks of the form of socl&y, 
and he uses here very strangely the very old terra, the 
"face". Read paragraph 2* 

Accordingly, from the quarrels. . . time .preserved. 

"Features”, he says. Well, literally, the face. He 
goes, as it were, back to a very early meaning of the 
term fom. You know, the Greek word eld os means primarily 
the shape, the visible shape, and no part of tie visible 
shape, of a human being expediaLly, is more conspicuous 
than the face. But this is only terminology. The next 
paragraph we must read* 
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But if human nature. . .of every passion. 

That is characteristic of the spirit of Spinoza, and 
not only of Spinoza. I do not remember now t be many 
passages in the Federalist Papers which deal with exactly 
this problem in the sa«B spirit'* " ilen cannot be trusted. 
Institutions must be 30 that they cannot misuse their 
power, nationality is to be broujjat about, rational 
conduct is brought about, by non-ratiunal means, by the 
passions . Here ?_s one point wnich you raised* No one 
can obtain for himself that he should watch more for 
another than for himself. For another, meaning fi> r the 
state. That implied: charity is impossible. Although it 
is not yet clearly stated. Everyone loves most himself. 

In other words,he is speaking here about monarchy, how to 
construct a monarchy waich i3 most conducive to the human 
good in the double meanirg^ the true good of man, and the 
3ub -rational good, but with the greater emphasis on the sub¬ 
rat ionalgood, because that is the one which the majority 
of men can understand and desire. 

The first conclusion which he draws in the next paragraph 
is against absolute monarchy. Absolute monarchy might be 
the best thhg if freedom from sedition were the end of 
society. But, as we know, comfortable self-preservation 
or pursuit of happiness, as each understands happiness, is 
the end, and this requires freedom. Absolute moarchy is out. 
That is of course also clearly anti-Hobbesian. 

Now let us turn to paragraph 6. 

It is also certain. . .influence through wealth. 

How does he translate that? 

(or have influence through wealth.) 

You see? The fellows endangered by an absolute 
monarchy are the men who are conspicuous or resplendent 
by wisdom, or more powerful by virtue of wealth. The 
weal tty too have to be considered very much. He is 
concerned not only with the wise, but with the rich as well. 

I skip quite a few things here. The crucial point 
in this monarchy, that is not the old monarchy of the 
ancient regime as you see—which didn’t exist, at least 
not in Europe • No hereditary nobility. The only nobility 
is the royal family. And clearly, if you want to have a 
monardy, a monarchy proper, a hereditary monarchy, then the 
blood royal must have a special status, and a special legal 
protection. Mr. _. 



(May I ask a genial question? To what extent do 
these thinkers say that the passions and irrational 
conduct, in what sense were they guided by the observation 
thatvhat peace and order obtains in the world as it is 
must be due to the invisible workings of certain 
fundamental passions. In other words, what would the 
evidence be that certain passions lead to rational political 
action*) 

Very simple. For example, let us assume there is a 
wise law, and it mu& be enforced. If It is not enforced 
people will not obey it. 

(If everyone in civil society were motivated by 
selfish passion, one would think at first glance: anarchy.) 

Yes, but on the other hand the thing is complicated* 
There are passions in man which are aa ti-30cial. And they 
are in themselves most powerful. But there is also in d 1 
men, with a few exceptions, an awareness of the fact 
that there must be socfety. Where could the gangsters get 
their loot, if there were not people who didn’t produce 
that Ice or whatever they are after? The gangsters 
thrive on non-gaa gsters. No one would work if he didn’t 
have a reasonable security of getting the fruit of his 
labor. So there Is also a motivation for peaceful living 
together. But this peaceful living together, this 
motivation is not strong enough to repress the anti-social 
passins, if the desire for peaceful living together is 
not organized and armed. That is the sovereign, that is 
the law, that Is the police. This can work. The 
motivation behind it may very well be nothing higher ttan 
to live peaceably and comfortably. A passion. People 
win are slaves of wealth, the opposite of rationality# 
yet thfe low irrational passion works in the direction of 
peace. There is by nature a tug of war between anti-sooil 
and peaceable conduct. And the tug of war is decided by 
arming only the peaceable forces. That is government. 

(The peaceful passions.) 

Yes, the passions. 

(What order we have is due to the peaceable passions.) 

Sure* Well# not only. There are also seaible people# 
wh» for reasons do that* That was Hobbes’ point. Behind 
this terrific apparatus—the state—there is nothing but 
the passion of fear of violent death. Sure. 


Another point of some interest is in paragraph 6. 
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Ha opposes tor ture as a means of judicial procedure. In 
paragraph 27 there is something amusing. Just read that. 

Of these judges. . .least forty-one,. . 

Fifty-one. And so cn. Do you notice southing? 

These are of course mere examples, but they have something 
in common. Sixty-one, fifty-one, not only that they are 
odd numbers. Why does he not say thirty-one and thirty- 
seven? Is there a judicial system in which a similar 
figure played a role? The sanhedrin, the Jewish sanhedrin, 
had seventy-one. That is a reminder of that. It is not 
seventy-one. That is a little joke. 

Let us turn to paragraph 32. 

If a foreigner. . .labour or tax. 

By the way, "fair", "equitable", in Latin. That is 
one of many passages in which Spinoza speaks of equity 
although there is no question of positive law. According 
to his official teaching, equity depends on positive law. 

But the nature of things compels him to speac of equity 
in connections where no positive law is presupposed. 

That is a kind of a part of a proof that one cannot do away 
with nat ur el right. Certain things are in themselves 
equitable, or unequitable, regardless of what the 
legislator may say. On the contrary, the legislator can be 
judged to be a good or bad legislator with a view as to 
whether he complies with that equity or not. But that was 
not the reason why I thought we should read this Daragraoh. 
The principle: a liberal naturalization policy. *Do 
you know something of the pre-history of that? 

(Rome ?) 

More theoretically. That has been an Issue in oolitical 
theory. Yes? 

(Plato made the point foreigners should not be 
encaaraged.) 

Sure. The Greek classics were fairly restrictive. 

But there was one great thinker who put a great emphasis on 
a liberal naturalization policy. Machiavelll. In the 
Discourses . Somewhere in the Second Book, I beleve in 
Chapter 2 or thereabouts. Rome became great by a liberal 
naturalization polioy. And then it was taken up by a 
great British Machiavellian, Bacon, somewhere In the Essays. 

I have forgotten the number. And it had very mush to do-- 
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this measure which seems to us so liberal and philanthropic— 
had very much to do with power politics: increasing the 
physical power of the populace, having more soldiers. 

So you see the same measure can have a very different 
meaning in very different contexts. 

Aa a little point, paragraph 38 . 

If the king die. . . put away. 

Tough, yes? What would Spinoza say, if you 3ay are 
you not too tough on that poor prince? The case of the 
Duke of Windsor was not quite the sane , as you know. 

Well, tough to on© individual in this particular situefc ion 
is very humane toward the society as a whole. That is the 
feeling which goe3 through. Mo foreign wives for kings, 
because otherwise you get into all the family troubles, 
inheritance questions, succession questions, which breed 
war. 


The last paragraph is of the utmost importance. 

As for religion. . • the commonwealth. 

You remember. This always remains. No hundred percent 
freedom of opinion. Seditious opinions cannot be tolerated. 

In this present situation it would of course mean that 
the preaching of communism could very well be forbidden. 

In other words, it is a mere matter of expedience, and 
not a question of an inherent impossibility. Yes. 

And so let ... he belongs. 

Yes. Very interesting. In a monarchy, no public 
religion. Again, pre-history, in this case it is really 
helpful to understand it. ;iachiavelli again in the Discourses 
Book I, Chapter 11, that is discussed, iiither you want 
a free society, or a republic, then you must have a 
religion. Machiavelli’s teaching. Because that alone would 
enable people to live well together. Machiavelli 
doesn’t care much which religion. A pagan religion would 
do perfectly, but a religion. But in a monarchy, where 
the power is so strongly centralized, and the social 
bond is the power of the monarchy, including the array 
naturally, religion is not needed. And the great 
illustration of that, historical illustration, is the 
so-called enlightened despotism of the eighteenth century, 
(break in tape) Spinoza shares this view. When we come 
to aristocracy—democracy he didn’t write, but I m sure 
he would have done the same thing—public religion. 
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(Wouldn*t he want virtue, hence religion, even in 
a monarchy?) 

Virtue is an ambiguous word® And it can mean the 
virtue inspired by the belief in revelation. It can mean 
what Spinoza regards as true virtue® And quite a few 
other things too® That is not decided by the mere word, 
virtue. But the statement of Montesquieu later on that 
virtue is the principle of democracy—in other words, no 
government is as much in need of virtue as a public 
principle. That is of course only another way of saying 
what Macniavelli and Spinoza mean. Well, the development 
of the thought would be roughly as follows. In a monarchy, 
even in an aristocracy, you do not need widespread public 
spirit. In a democracy, where everyone is in theory 
responsible for what is happening in the society, public 
spirit must be widespread. How do you get a widespread 
public spirit? One way, and perhaps the most important way 
is that which tells you to love thy neighbor like thyself. 
Because enlarged that is of course all your neighbors. 
Society, religion. It is very interesting to see what is 
going on at present in political science. The new theory 
of democracy for which they are seeking. Some of you may 
have seen the book of Mr. Dahl, Preface to a Democratic 
Theory , but also In Barelson’s Voting Studies , and so on. 

The great discovery made by present day political science 
Is that the greatest virtue of modern democracy is 
electoral apathy, i.e. the clearest sign of complete 
absence of public spirit. Well, the remark in itself is not 
so entirely foolish. Because in many cases it Is really 
better people do not vote. People are politically 
indifferent, because they would, if politically aroused, 
only cherish lunatic causes. That Is the thought behind 
that. But still nevertheless it shows a terrific problem. 

We have travelled very far from Montesquieu and similar 
people wnen we hear this tcind of thing. There is something 
very wrong both with our political theory, and with our 
political practice if tnis is somehow declared to be the 
last word of political wisdom. But the point—to repeat, 
wnen you need public spirit, you need practically speaking 
religion. That is what they mean, what Spinoza also means. 
If It is a regime which is fundamentally monarchic, you do 
not need public spirit to the same extent, and therefore 
no need for public religion. Because what is the 
undeniable fact, as we will see when we come to Chapter 8 
following, is that in the aristocracy, i.e. the republic: 
public religion. No public religion in a monarchy. This 
is the fact which must be interpreted. Did you want to 
say something* 

(In what sense is the monarchy not in need of public 
religion?) 
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That is not what he means. If the public power is 
concentrated, and therefore strong, the other social 
bonds do not have to be so strong. But if the power is 
more disoersed, as it is in any republican government, 
the social bond3 must be stronger. But religion is one or 
the most important, perhaps the most important social 
bond. That is the thought. 

(He would approve of something like Henry VIII, 
himself the head*of a pre-existing church.) 

But he doesn't like that. Because in that case—why 
would Spinoza tacitly disapprove of such a thing? Because 
Henry VIII estaolished a church, and was the head of 
that establishment* And Spinoza wants a disestablishment 
of the church in a monarchy. Why? Because he Would say— 
monarchy has great defects from hi3 point of view. But 
It has this advantage, that it can afford a greater 
freedom of opinion than a republiccan. He is speaking 
here not simply of monarchy, but of the best monarchy. 

And the beat monarchy v/ould, from his point of view, have 
this advantage* of having no established religion, and 
therefore having an infinitely greater freedom of opinion 
than an established religion would allow. That I think 
is the point. But that is already, as I have 3aid, to say 
the least foreshadowed by Machiavelli. Mr. _. 

(In the monarchy he describes there aeema to be 
so much republican. I don't see why religion isn't a pa*t.) 

That is a very good point. In other words, you meaa 
the importance of the council. That is true. 3 ut the 
council, as you mu3t have seen, has an entirely advisory 
function. 

(He also mentions the fact that It is an executive 
and executes the laws.) 

But all the power is derivative from the king. It does 
not have any governmental power proper. Except In certain 
particular cases like the royal line is terminated, and 
the education of the heir apparent, and this xiad of thing. 
There is a point here which is all the more striking, 

I would say, ia this paragraph ij.0. 

(I was thinking, it executes the orders which the 
king gives. It is solely entrusted with the executing 
these orders* Except for giving the orders the king has 
nothing raoro to do with it.) 

You are right. It is by no mesas an absolute monarchy. 
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but a limited monarchy. And yet the council, the parliament, 
does not make the decisions. They are the king's. 

(Later on he says the king passes a law, it would 
be the duty of the civil officials not to obey it 0 ) 

If there is only a tiny part of the council in favor 
of a law, then the king cannot pass it. This kind of thing. 

I know that. But I would 3ay all the more striking is it— 
although Spinoza’s monarchy is not an absolute monarchy, 
very far from it—he says since it is a monarchy, ho public 
religion. Whereas in the aristocracy or the republic, at 
any rate, it needs popular religion, as you can see. 

Mow let us come to the last chapter. What Spinoza 
proposes we can say would be called in our language a 
constitutional monarchy. One in which there is public 
liberty. The characteristic of the constitutional 
monarchy, one characteristic, 13 the distincticn is made 
between the king as a public person and the king as a 
private person. You know, a distinction made in English 
public law in the seventeenth century* and there not always 
liked; it was a kind of lawyer’s distinction which didn’t 
suit the absolutistic tendencies of the kings too well. 

Now let us read paragraph 2. 

It must next be observed. • .and true ones. 

The crucial point i3, the laws as laws are weak. 

The political institutions are decisive, and the crucial 
political institution is the armed multitude. As Aristotle 
knew in advance, and as later experience has shown again, 
this is of course a very problematic thing. It deoends 
very much on the state of the armament. At the time when 
the infantry rifle or the "gat” was the most important 
weapon democracy was supported by purely military 
considerations. The great equalizer I believe it was called 
in this country at one time. But when you had, for example 
as in medieval times, the clear superiority of the knight 
to any foot soldier, democracy wouldn't do. And with the 
emergence of these super-weapons in more recent times— 
the machine gun alone gives an enormous advantage of one 
man to many men. But now if you can drop bombs on a city 
or village, the situation is greatly different. And not 
everyone can possess a first-rate bomber. So that creates 
great problems. In fairness to Aristotle we must say that 
Aristotle has seen this problem very clearly, and discussed 
it in his Politics . Whereas in these modern times this has 
been neglected. 
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Let us turn to paragraph 

But as human nature. . . in large councils* 

What he presupposes here again in what we may call 
the natural impossibility of charity* Everyone thinks: 
me first* Therefore we need such councillors whose private 
interest is inseparably from the public good in the 
narrowest way. This is the principle of the Federalist 
Papers, as you may recall. If all citizens are represented 
in' tile council, there will be a coincidence of the' majority 
of the council and of the benefit of the majority of 
the people as he says. I am 3orry, it was badly expressed* 
The majority of the council will be concerned with the 
benefit of the majority of the citizen body. In this way- 
disregarding the question of tne minority, disregarding 
that entirely—a few difficulties arise here. In the 
first place, there is a question, there may be a class 
interest of the representatives. The question inclining 
all men in favor of direct democracy, or In other 

way3 Corel’s criticism. Spinoza says that can easily be 
taken care of by frequent election and no possibility of 
reelection, and especially by the largeness of the 
assembly. The second difficulty is the lack of judgment. 

The majority may mean well by the majority, but they 

may not have proper judgment. To which Spinoza replies, 
well, only a crude kind of judgment is needed for such 
matters. You don’t have to be a philosopher to see that a 
progressive income tax is more favorable to the poor than 
a tax on food, for example. You don’t need profound 
metaphysical studies for that. That is easily available. 

In the next paragraph, and also throughout, he makes 
much of the point that democracy is in favor of peace, a 
point which we know already from the Theologloo-Polltlcal 
Treatise * Paragraph 7 is of special Interest in this 
connection. 


But it cannot be doubted. . .unpaid-for scars* 

In other words, the majority of people are peaceful* 
They are intent on their domestic cares* Here is an 
image of some Importance for a distinction which was made 
by Rousseau later on, and beyond, as you will see 
immediately. Now this is of course not 3iraply true. We 
have seen democracies which were not peaceful, especially 
in classical antiquity* You know, that’s not so simple. 
But there are societies in which that is true: the men 
concerned with their well-being only, and without any 
ooncern for glory. That led to the distinction, which 
Rousseau made, between the bourgeois aid the citizen. 
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The bourgeois is this fellow, the private citizen who care3 
only for his private Interest, and only indirectly, 
namely, with a view to his private interest, for the 
public interest* Whereas the citizen, the citoyen, is 
primarily concerned with the commonwealth* And that was, 
in his opinion, the difference between the modern men 
and the citizens of the ancient republics. Later on 
this concept of bourgeois as developed by Rousseau led 
via Hegal to Marx's concept of the bourgeois. Thsfc is the 
origin of that. The limited, merely private man, who 
regards society as the means for the promotion of his 
private interest. That was the starting point. And Hegel, 
who plays a very great role in this development, gave the 
classic theoretical formulation for that. lie says the 
bourgeois is antimated by fear of violent death. The 
historical back ground was the ancien regime—mercenary 
soldiers; fSngland is a good example, but the continental 
states too—the subjects were not soldiers. In the ancient 
republics the citizens were soldiers. And the implication 
of Rousseau's doctrine was of course the citizen-soldier. 

You see Spinoza accepts this without any hesitation. 

Paragraph 8. 

There is another. . . establish his own. 

Let us stop here. So in other words, commerce and 
banking must take the place of landed property as the 
substance of the commonwealth. That is a very important 
part of Spinoza's political teaching. And that will work 
for peace. The modern notion of the good society as it 
developed from the seventeenth century onward wa3 not 
separable from the very beginning from economics. The 
economic considerations always played a role naturally, 
in classical doctrine too, but the emphasis was different. 

The emphasis was altogether on agriculture in the classical 
doctrines. The fight against the feudal society, which 
was also of course emphatically agricultural, led them to 
this emergence of the commercial society as the good society. 
That is one of the striking differences between Spinoza 
and earlier doctrines. 

Let us look at paragraph 16. We must now unfortunately 
rush a bit. 

It is undoubted. . .their own safety. 

You see. In other words, the wealthy people and their 
self-interest is a more potent force for the good society 
than tne others. That Is all in the same spirit. Now 
let us see. In paragraph 26, beginning. 
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But the right of religion. . . Theologico-Polltloal 

Treatise . . . 

This is all we need. You see he refers here only to 
the last two chapters and not to these chapters— 13 # llj., 

15 —where he develops what he call 3 the catholic religion, 
i.e. the civil Religion. That is not relevant here for 
the discussion of monarchy, because there is to be no 
established religion there. 

Paragraph 27# lot us read the beginning only of that. 

And what we have written. • .one common nature. 

Now let us stop here. Now this paragraph is partly 
literally based on a chapter in Machiavelli*s Discourses, 
Book I, Chapter £ 8 , the excuse that it is a novel arid 
surprising thesis—in both cases a seemingly pro-democratic 
chapter, defending the multitude, against the anti¬ 
democratic tradition. What Spinoza wants to say here is 
precisely if all men are bad, kings and aristocrats too 
will be bad, and there is no reason to be restrictive 
regarding the multitude. The power of the individual’s 
badness is much smaller in a democracy as he will develop 
it. But Spinoza was, compared with almost all the 
philosophers preceding him, very favorable to democracy. 

But we must never forget these severe strictures on men 
at large, with the exception of the sages, waich plays 3Uch 
a great role in his teaching. 

Paragraph 29 is v©ry characteristic for his whole 
position. It is a very topical question: security. 

Spinoza goes 30 far as to say,better-like a present-day 
liberal—better no secret councils than any danger to 
public liberty. Spinoza admits that non-democratio 
government can have greater secrecy of plans against foreign 
enemies. But he is willing to accept this. 

The beginning of paragraph 30. 

Lastly, although no. . .not barbarous. 

That is very important. You remember the first chapter 
he seems to say that he will only give institutions whio,h 
have already existed and work. And now here near the end 
of the section of monarchy he says that his plan of a 
monarchy as given here has no precedent. At least he 
doesn't know of any precedent. He can only show by 
experience regarding—only the experience we have of the 
passions can show us that this institution, if established, 
would work. But we have no experience of its actual working. 
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And you see also this important limitation, a non-barbarous 
government. That is of course justified now by the chapter 
in waich he established a standard, the standard being 
something inbetween the highest good, intellectual love 
of God, and what I call the sub-rational good. Rabbi , 
do you want to say something. 

(If this was published after his death, what is 
the purpose of contradicting himself?) 

That is not a deliberate contradiction. It is only 
that he overstated, I would say, the anti-utopianism. 

But there i3 no contradiction. I am sure this doesn*t 
conceal anything important. His possible influence, 
and even the safety of the publishers was of course 
dependent on what they published. Is it not obvious? If 
certain doctrines are forbidden, not only the author is 
criminally responsible but also those who publish it, long 
after his death. But more importantly his influence on 
people after his death depends of course to some extent 
on his remaining tolerable in his teaching. Think of 
Machiavelli. Maohiavell^s two great books were published 
after his death. But they could not have been published 
if he had said in them everything he thought. That is no 
problem. 

In this paragraph there is I think a contemporary 
allusion which he doesn*t bring out, namely this union of 
Aragon and Castille under Ferdinand and Isabella, which 
meant the complete destruction of the freedoms of Aragon, 
waich was much freer. This, I believe, reminded Spinoza 
of the problem in his time, the marriage of William of 
Orange to a Stuart, the later Queen h ary. And Stuart— 
England at that time wa3 of course not a free country, 
but on the verge of becoming an absolute monarchy as was 
shown by James II very clearly. The friends of liberty 
in Holland were very distrustful of whether this personal 
union between the ruler of Holland and the ruler of England 
would not lead to the destruction of the Dutch liberties. 
That is I think the meaning of this seemingly purely 
antiquarian discussion about the situation in SpsLn. That 
is not very important. 

Now let me see. So the main question, as far as I 
cam see, is now an swered in the Political Treatise to the 
extent to which It is answered there, and that Is that 
there is a common denominator between the highest good, 
constituting the truly ratios al _ life, and an average 
good, which leads to what I call comfortable self- 
preservation. The union between the two makes it possible 
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for Spinoza to reach a kind of working agreement between 
the wise and the vulgar. But this difficulty of the totally 
heterogeneous inspiration, virtue in the highest sense, and 
comfortable self-preservation, remains. 

X do not believe that we can pursue this subject, 
in the way in which it ought to be pursued, in this 
present course. It would lead much too far. I think you 
have to think about tnis problem. 
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XVI. 


. . . Dutch version of the Political Treatise which was 
based on a slightly different manuscript ot Spinoza, 
corrected the text in the more recent edition. And I 
read to you according to this translation. "That the 
aristocratic regime must consist of a large number of 
patricians for the superiority of that regime and that it 
comes closer to being absolute than a monarchic regime, 
and that it is therefore preferable for the preservation 
of liberty." So here this very title expresses that In 
Spinoza’s opinion aristocracy, whatever that may mdan, Is 
preferable to monarchy. The question ia of course what 
does Spinoza understand by aristocracy. Does he mean by 
aristocracy what Plato aid Aristotle mesnt by it, and what 
was traditionally meant by it? Or is it a new notion? 

Now we will see later on that to some extent he mesns the 
same. Well, the Latin term for aristocracy, the ruler 
of the best, the optimates in Latin, which Is a derivate 
from optimus, the best, and that would refer to moral 
superiority too. But this is not simply what Spinoza means 
as you see when we read the first paragraph. Now read it. 

So far of monarchy. , . .number of patricians. 

Here he speaks for the first time of the difference 
between aristocracy as he means it, and democracy. Now 
how did Aristotle understand the difference between 
aristocracy and democracy? 

(Essentially the rule of the many and the poor as 
opposed to the rule of the best and the few.) 

Well, in a democracy formally of course every free born 
man is a full citizen, but since the majority are poor, 
and the vote goes by the majority, democracy is one in 
which the poor predominate. Poor does not mean paupers, 
naturally. It means people who have to earn a living. 
Aristocracy, to spell it out a bit more concretely, is a 
regime in which the old families who derive their income, 
as we would 3ay, from landed estates, predominate. That 
is what it means in more concrete terms. And the assumption 
is that these old families are more, and their way of 
owning wealth, of administering their wealth, is more 
conducive to decency than other forms. That is the point. 
This is completely absent from Spinoza. Spinoza sees the 
difference in something which has nothing to do even with 
numbers in Itself. The question is, how do you become a 
member of the sovereign, i.e. a full active citizen. 

Answer: either by cooptions you as an individual are 
coopted by the previously existing citizen body, then it 
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la an aristocracy; or you acquire full citizenship 
automatically on the basis of what he c alls an hereditary 
right or some common law, for example, if the law is: 
everyone who has an income of more than, 3ay, $2,000 a 
year is a citizen, there would be a universal law, and 
you are not elected as an individual* That is what 
Spinoza is suggesting. So that is a somewhat strange 
concept of aristocracy compared with the traditional 
notion. This we must keep in mind. This chapter and 
al30 the following chapters areb ased to some extent on 
the situation in the Low Countries in Spinoza's time. 

But I do not know to what extent all these peculiarities 
are based on Dutch precedent. That would be an interesting 
problem in itself. Now, after having stated the question 
that there must be a reasonably large number of patricians, 
he develops that in the sequel. 

Now we limit ourselves only to the basic considerations 
and not the technical ones. Paragraph 3 we should read. 

Here he develops why aristocracy is superior to monarchy. 

To repeat. Aristocracy is then the rule of a minority 
for all practical purposes. The sovereign is composed 
of a minority of the inhabitants of a city. But this 
minority is not tiny—I think he says a proportion of 
one to twelve, so It is definitely a minority; but not a 
clique, not a small clique. And this is said to be superior 
to monarchy. Let us read that. Paragraph 3« 

(What about where you become a citizen on the basis 
of money?) 

That would be a democracy in his definition. 

(Even though the numbers remain the same?) 

Yes. That he says. Because then there would be a 
universal law: whoever owns say, a million dollars or 
more, is a full citizen. He is not as an individual 
elected. He could by his own industry, as we all know 
from our experience, earn a million dollars and then he 
is a citizen. He cannot be kept out by those in possession. 
That*3 the legal point. But Spinoza—we will see that when 
we come to his chapter on democracy—Spinoza is In favor 
of an all-inclusive democracy. Well, I say all inclusive. 

I remember one of the nicest passages in Miss Perkin's 
book on Roosevelt, I don't know if any of you has read it, 
when she speaks about Roosevelt's tyle", she wrote a 
statement far him which he was to read over the radio, and 
he made only one change. She had said: we want a 
soolety which is all inclusive. And Roosevelt changed it: 
we want a society where no one is left out. You see here 
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the touch* The clear expression wnich everyone can under¬ 
stand. So Spinoza wants a society, a democracy, in which 
no one is left out, as we shall see later. But here he 
is speaking only of an aristocracy. 

Paragraph 3« 

The patricians are. . .entire multitude. 

Are concerned with the fact that in a monarchy the 
ruler is a so-called natural person, not a juridical 
person proper, a juridical person being a multitude. 
Therefore the king can express his will in any way in 
which a human being can express his will, by gestures, by 
words thrown out a random in a state of drunkenness. 

And then you must necessarily introduce such legal 
distinctions as the king in his private capacity and his 
public capacity. For example, by saying: only what the 
king says in the king’s council, for example, and 
afterwards the royal seal is affixed, is the kingjs will. 

In a council that is a matter of course. No individual 
member of the council is sovereign, of course. Only when 
duly assembled and reach a decision in that assembly in 
the proper way is it the rule of the sovereign. There is 
a clear cut distinction between the public will and any 
private will. In the case of monarchy that is not so 
clear. And also the other more practical points naturally, 
the council cannot be drunk as council, nor oan it be 
swayed by a mistress, or by any other of the debilities 
to which individuals, and therefore also individual 
kings, are subject. So there is no question that Spinoza 
was a republican. That is clear. 

Let us turn now to paragraph 6. 

(His point 4 Hobbes’ uses to prove exactly the opposite 
argument. Are not the councils more fluctuating end 
inconstant there?) 

As regards monarchy Spinoza and Hobbes are at opposite 
poles there i3 no question. But one must also ssy that 
Hobbes says in the preface, I believe to De Give, that 
of all things he has said in his political work the only 
thing which is not demonstrated is the superiority of 
monarchy. That is only an argument of probability, as 
Hobbes puts it. But Hobbes surely preferred monarchy, 
there is no question, and Spinoza preferred republics. 

That is surely true. But this raises a general question 
regarding such studies as we are undertaking. How 
important is that difference? That it is of immense 
practical importance is obvious. But the theoretical 
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differences may not be equally great* £'or example, there 
were many people in Hobbes’ and Spinoza’s age who were 
either republicans or monarcoi3ts. But regarding the 
theoretical foundations there may be a greater agreement 
between Hobbes and Spinoza than between Hobbes and the 
other monarchists, and Spinoza and the other republicans* 
One must always keep both things in mind* Now let us turn 
to paragraph 6* 

But the commons• • •honourable appearance* 

\ 

Haht Don’t you see? The last phrase cancels out the 
rest of the paragraph* There is nothing which cannot 
be given the appearance of honesty by sufficiently clever 
crooks* That is the old story we have seen in Spinoza’s 
discussion of democracy before, that democracy is 
essentially rational because the multitude cannot be united 
in anything except the rational* You remember that* 

We had quite a few passages in the Theologico-Politlcal 
Treatise, and that of course is not true. But it only 
Indicates Spinoza’s desire to prove the higher rationality 
of aristocracy* This argument is not a valid argument* 

Yes? 


(I’m not sure that it isn’t valid* Beoause if this 
isn’t valid I don’t see any other grounds for this solution 
to the problem of democracy*) 

Well, look here for example. The other points are 
of some importance* That in a republic the deliberations 
and decisions*are necessarily made in legal farm, because 
that is the°way in wnich a juridical person can act* 

Do you see that? It is impossible to have a decision of 
tne sovereign council which does not take place in legal 
form* In a monarchy that la not indispensable* 

(Isn’t the legal form the rationality of democracy?) 

You can have the most abominable laws legally 
passed* 

(But to pass them, they must be agreed upon.) 

But upon what terrible things can people agree? 

Let us get one thing straight* That is a thought which 
is very powerful throughout the tradition, and quite 
rightly, and that is this* That the mere legal form is 
in itself a great boon. Because it is some limitation 
on complete arbitrariness* But it is not the whole story* 
For example, when you read some studies about tile Nazi 
regime* And the amazing thing is that the most terrible 



things were done against the Nazi laws. The legal form 
would have been a limitation. I have forgotten now quite 
a few of the amazing details—=oh, yes, I remember, I 
discussed it once in class the examples given by Lon Fuller 
of Harvard Law School in a discussion with a lawyer from 
Oxford, in which he gave some specimens. Where the Nazi 
law would have been a protection, even for Jews, compared 
with what was done on the basis of mere arbitrariness. 

Law, however absurd and Impossible it may be, is a 
limitation. And if therefore the sovereign himself, by 
being a council, and not an individual, must neceaser lly 
have legal forms, from this point of view a republic is 
more legal than a monarchy is. And the objection therefore 
was in former tiraes*=-the objection raised by monarchs 
was this. Law is a limitation. It prevents those quick 
decisions which cannot be easily made because of the 
oumbe ous forms of law. This was the greatest monarchical 
objection to the notion of the rule of law. You can see it 
in every point. For example, the protection people had 
against entire arbitrariness regarding freedom of thought, 
expressing their views. As long as the procedure is 
legal there I 3 a protection. Proof has to be given that 
the author said it, and second, that he meant it. But in 
the moment the place of law is taken by suspicion, or 
terror, i.e. by lawlessness, there is no hope for anyone. 

It is not very much, I grant you that. Mere law. Because 
the content of a law can be terrible. But it is also not 
negligible. Therefore the first definition you find in 
Plato, and so, and even Aristotle, for what is just, the 
first definition Is the legal, i.e. in legal forms: dikaion* 
nomimon. And Aristotle in his wisdom says of course immediately 
"somehow". Because thejust of course is not simply the 
legal, but that which corresponds to a just law. That is 
a greater question. But even this minimum which law as 
law gives is a boon. Yes. 

(I don't understand the point you made about at least 
an honorable appearance.) 

There is absolutely nothing, however dishonorable, 
wnlch cannot be given an honorable appearance by 
sufficiently clever men. That you see every day. You only 
have to read a speech of this fellow in Hungary, how he 
presents the executions there. 

(I thought he might have meant that a king being sole 
sovereign by himself could actually be his own council, 
but in a council you have to give public reasons for what 
you are doing.) 
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No, but Spinoza means something very simple. In the 
seventeenth century the continental lawyers discussed this 
nice question. If the prime, completely drunk, comes 
out of his house and he ye®a a fellow and he says to some 
guard accompanying him, shoot that fellow down immediate!, y. 

A command of the prince has to be obeyed. Now sometning 
like this is not possible in a republic. It is at 
least much more difficult. That the majority of the council 
should have the wish, at the same time to do such a 
thing. And in addition, this would never be a decision if 
it were not done in the assembly, which means also ordinarily 
in that room provided for the assembly for decisions and 
duly entered by the secretary. Of course in monarchies 
you had that. In England you have the distinction of the 
king in his private person and the king in his public 
person. But kings themselves dldn*t like that; that was 
imposed on him by the parliament. There is something to 
that. 


(Also in an aristocracy there would be more concern 
with appearances even if they would like to see something 
like that.) 

They are also more in need of having a popular following 
than the king would. No, I think this argument does not 
go very deep, but it is not negligible. And also think 
of the question of minority, or when the king is incapacitated. 
What shall happen? And questions whloh arise even in a 
constitutional republic«=“>you remember the case when 
President Eisenhower was ill. Even there, but in a much 
lesser degree of course. Because he is only the head of 
the executive, and the legislative assembly is independent 
of that. 

Now let us go to the next point, paragraph 10, which 
is more difficult to understand. 

Furthermore, for this • • .foreigners 

i 

Namely, strictly understood they are not citizens. 

They are not members of the sovereign body. 

• • .it cannot be without danger. . .done in Holland. 

Do you remeraber--why does he make this remark? That 
there should be real property in an aristocracy. 

(The reverse of a monarchy.) 
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Yes. In a monarchy there should be no real property. 

And here It Is indispensable because it is the only 
compensation the large mass of people has for being 
excluded from citizenship. Paragraph 12. I think to 
understand that you will have to read al30 paragraph 11. 

These points. . . five thousand members. 

You see it is not so small. 

And so we must look. . .ought to be maintained. 

How would you phrase the general point made in this 
paragraph? I think that is a very interesting paragraph, 
because it states with great clarity one of the most 
important political elements—’elements of politics— 
which is of course very powerful in this country too. The 
whole notion underlying immigration laws, even today, 
and the ideas underlying such concepts as the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the special reverence 
given to the descendants of the pilgrim fathers. All this 
is implied here. That corresponds to the common practice 
of mankind, but explicit statements on this point, of 
this theoretical clarity, are rare. Spinoza spells out 
in my opinion what was alluded to in the first chapter of 
Machiavelli’s Discourses where this point is implied but 
not developed. You see the Important point. There are 
opinions to which he refers, Everyone regards it as 
equitable that he has the same right on someone else, 
as someone else has on him. And he believes this is unjust— 
that foreigners should have the same rights as the old 
settlers. These are doxal, opinions. But politically 
so powerful thatypu cannot disregard them in any sensible 
political doctrine. But ultimately what Spinoza says is 
this. The primary political order is democratic. A 
tribe of men settle the territory, and there is no good 
reason for establishing inequalities, except the natural 
and temporary ones: someone has qualities of leadership; 
he would be elected as a leader; but his son may very 
well be aa ordinary fellow. This goes without saying. 

But basically a democratic society. But then he shows 
how out of such a society, in a perfectly unblameable 
manner, a restrictive society emerges. Namely, foreigners 
come in; they have not grown with the country; they have 
not fought the savage beasts, and made it habitable; 
and it is natural they should have lesser rights. This leads 
then to difficulties as Spinoza explains, because the old 
settlers may diminish in numbers, the new-comers may be 
more numerous, and then difficulties arise. But basically 
democracy is the most natural regime, as he has said more 
than once, and which is also here Implied. 
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Paragraph 24« 

The syndics 

They are certain officers of the government. We cannot 
go into the technical details here. 

. . .and other ministers. . .loss to themselves. 

That is always a point. No trust in human honesty. 
Institutions which enforce the minimum degree of decency 
which is required. 

For we cannot. . .for the general goodo 

No one will defend the cause of someone else unless he 
believes by this very fact he improves his own affairs. 
Charity, we can say, is impossible, at least for all 
practical purposes. Therefore we must always have a 
guarantee for good conduct in the selfish interest of the 
office-holder. That is a thought which goes through the 
whole thought of Spinoza. 

We read a few more passages. In paragraph 31» which 
deals again with the superiority of aristocracy. 

The emoluments. • .from its secret policy. 

He refers here to old power politics, cabinet politics, 
leading to wars. You know, thi3 kind of thing. 

its good fortune. 

For those burdens. . . 

This, by the way, expresses a rather common 
opinion of the seventeenth-eighteenth century, and this 
argument plays a very great role In Montesquieu. Republics 
can tax their citizens much more highly than monarchs 
can, because there is this agreement of interest between 
rulers and subjects which does not exist in a monarchy. 

If therefore the burdens. . .every kind of dominion. 

* 

So you see, there is no question regarding Spinoza's 
republicanism. And here this argument which played such 
a role: the monarchies are war-like, and republics are 
peaceful. Well, the back ground of that argument was, 
that the monarchies were originally feudal monarchies, 
i.e. war-like. The class of warriors, of knights, was 
decisive, whereas republics were based chiefly on the 
commercial and Industrial classes. And this led then to 
the notion that with the abolition of feudalism aid 
with the predominance of industrialism wars would disappear. 
This hope—expressed since the eighteenth century—until 
Spenser's famous opposition of the industrial and the 
military societies. You know, that played a very great 
role in the ideplogy of the first world war. The peaceful 
republics of the West against the military monarchies of 





Central Europe* And the Czar is t Russia was regarded as 
only a kind of appendage of the peaceful republics of the 
West* I don't say that this was entirely nonsense, but 
it is of course much more complicated. And the complications 
have been very powerfully pointed out in the first articles 
of the Federalist Papers * You know, Hamilton stated that 
very forcefully that the historical evidence, at least up 
to that time, did not prove that republics were more 
peaceful* Think of the, in a way, biggest war in aitiqulty— 
between Rome and Carthage-^was a war between two republics 
to say nothing of other points. But Spinoza certainly 
did not see any difficulty here. Yes? 

(Just one remark about his design, to describe the 
best 3tate.) 

Yes, that's an important point* 

(This was mentioned last time. The seeming 
contradiction between his original statement of his purpose, 
and hi3 later statement. Does he mean that these 
paradigms of aristocracies and monarchies have never in 
fact been? Or if they are to perfect they should follow 
his lines?) 

You have raised more than one question in your 
question. In the first place he had to establish a 
standard by which he could say wnich is the best monarchy, 
the best aristocracy, and so on. Now we clarified that, 
at least to some extent. Let us call it comfortable 
self-preservation. And then we have that. Now secondly 
I think Spinoza would say at least regarding aristocracy 
that what he said is approximated by the Dutch Republic. 
Meaning, if there were certain improvements made, the 
Dutch Republic would be something like that, as we shall 
see also in the sequel. In other words, Spinoza's view, 

I think, is ultimately not different from that of Aristotle, 
contrary to its first appearance. Namely, that all the 
elements of the best monarchy, the best aristocracy, best 
democracy exist, and have been proven to work by actual 
practice. But what has not been done sufficiently is 
to put all these good and workable elements together. 

And to that extent there is a certain difference between 
theory and practice. I think that would be a simple 
solution to what he means. He overstated the case 
somewhat in the first chapter. 

(But you can trivialize the elements. Certainly 
the elements of everything exist.) 

No, no. I mean specific institutions. For example. 



taia and this form of property. This and this form of 
judicature. The really significant elements, of course, 
not the presence of human beings, and that there are 
elements", of course, not the presence of human beings, 
and that there are of governors and governed. That 
would be trivial, indeed. 

(No, I meant even certain institutions can be seen 
dispersed throughout the world.) 

If it would amount to this, then Spinoza would justly 
be blamed of a very great error. 

(Do you think that tals Dutch Republic paradigm. • 

Well, I have not made that 3tudy, which is a simply 
empirical study. And one must not take of course what a 
present day historian says, who may have so. entirely 
different point of view. But you have to take what the 
contemporary Dutch, especially of that party to which 
Spinoza belonged, the republic aristocratic party; and this 
fellow whom he quotes, VH, van Hooten, that was a statement 
of a republican. Van Hooten would have to be consulted. 

The more interesting problem which he raises here i3 this. 

He says he will present in each ease--monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy-»the best form. But he does much more of course. 

He compares the best forms with each other. And at least 
as far as the best form of monarchy, and the best form of 
aristocracy is concerned, he gives the edge to the best 
form of aristocracy, not the best form of monarchy. Yes? 

(He say 3 the patricians are always chosen from the 
rich.) 

Does he not say the Senators? Yes, the patricians, 
you are right. 

(Why does he say something like this?) 

Well, that was a rather common view, based on a simple 
common-sensleal consideration. There is nothing deep in 
that. Something very practical. 

(Can’t others be elected then?) 

Legally it would be possible. But why would it not 
be possible in fact. A very simple consideration. 

(They don’t have the time.) 

Sure. Very simple thing. 



(I mean somebody like—I see, it isn*t a legal 
oonsideration.) 

No, no. A man who has to work the whole day for 
keeping body and soul together has no time for attending 
very frequent assemblies. And this thing was changed in 
modern times by remuneration for deputies, congressmen, 
or whatever you call it. If such stipends were not given 
a poor man could never rim for Congress naturally. That 
was, therefore, one of the major instruments for 
democratization. Remuneration for the representative. 

Without that it would be absolutely impossible • There 
could be another way. They could put together money to 
send—say 20,000 men, and it together for their representative 
That is of course also possible. But the simpler way 
would be remuneration. Mr. ? 

(You mentioned that Spinoza discusses minority 
groups, the interests of those from other nations.) 

Do you «cnow about anyone else wao discusses this? 

I don*t know. I think it was always taken for granted. 

For example, in Plato and Aristotle it is understood, 
there will always be resident aliens. And the naturalization, 
as we call it now, was always a very complicated thing. And 
you have many traces—for example in the Republic , the 
personnel: Ceohalus, his sons, Poleraarchus, Lysias, these 
are resident aliens. They got, by the way, into very great 
troubles, and had much less than ordinary legal protection, 
later on under the Thirty. This family was practically 
extirpated; only the orator Lysias survived. Well, in a 
big commercial town as Athens was, in everyday life you 
didn*t notice anything as you see from the scene in the 
Republic . But clearly no access to office. And that was 
of course a cherished good. To be a full citizen. And 
Aristotle discusses this in various passages in the Politics , 
what the cities did. The normal rule was: only a son of 
a citizen father and a citizen mother was a citizen. But 
sometimes, after wars in which many citizens were lost, 
and the number of the citizens had shrunk, they enlarged 
them and said well, anyone who has one citizen parent, 
either father or mother, will be a citizen. But later on, 
when the citizen body was again full-blooded, they 
retracted that. In other words, restrictions against 
foreigners, and very great difficulty of access to 
citizenship, I would say was the ordinary practice in 
former times. Wnich could go very well with liberality 
in permitting resident aliens to live and do business and 
this kind of thing, that is mother matter. But citizen 
rights were a different story. Of oourse the situation 
in America, wnich was, or became at least from a certain 
moment on, an emphatically immigration country, up to a 



certain time, is not the rule* I would say the fact that 
it was not discussed, and the justice of this procedure 
was not discussed, was due to the fact that it was 
universally tat en for granted. Partly in the ancient times 
it had to do with the fact so powerfully pointed out by 
Fustel de Coulanges that the city was in a way a religious 
community. Each vi th its familial ancestral cult. It 
was not like entering a trade union or something of this 
kind. This terra open society and closed society which was 
introduced by Bergson, and later on misued in various 
ways—the concrete question is, I think, just that. 

Whether the requirement for admission to citizenship are 
negligible or very significant. That is I think the 
difference for practical purposes between an open and a 
closed society. And those wno believe they can abolish 
this whole difficulty would have to say either a world 
state, by which every human being, by virtue of being a 
human being, is a citizen of that; or else simply say 
one or two years residence in a country—the mere fact of 
residence—establishes the right to citizenship. But no one 
ever thought of that. 

(One implication of this is a lessening of pride in 
citizenship, I should think.) 

Whatever is as easy of access as air, is despised by 
us foolish humans. Although one should praise air very 
highly. We could not live one moment without that. 

Surely, what is had for the asking is not as dear. That 
is one of the difficulties of modern democracy. If you are 
the one hundred millioneth member of the sovereign, that's 
almost as if you had no say whatever. But if the sovereign 
consists of ffty people, and you are one of them, that is 
more valuable. And the electoral apathy of course stems 
from thats what does my vote mean? You know? It is simply 
foolish to minimize these grave difficulties. Yes. This 
point, peace. The peaceful republics versus the war-like 
monarchies, that played a very great role. And you see 
Spinoza raises no difficulty in that. 

Now a few more points. Paragraph 46. 

Matters concerning. . .and general religion. 

Most catholic. That's more literal. 

... that is of that most catholic religion. . . 

render it account of everything. 

So you see* A strict state religion. Literally. 

The rulers are the religious leaders of the community. 

And the religion is defined as that we have seen in the 
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Theologlco-Polltleal Treatise . You know, the seven dogmas, 
you remember that^ Subject to interpretation by everyone. 

So that not much more than mere formulas empty of content 
remains. But there must be a public religion in an 
aristocracy. And X would add, although X have no 
evidence for that, in a democracy. Because what is true 
of--in a monarchy there should be no established religion. 

But in an aristocracy there must be. Now aristocracy 
and democracy are much closer together than either 
with monarchy. Because the two are republics and the other 
is not a republic. Yes. Complete freedom as far as 
speaking is concerned, tfith the natural reservations 
indicated in the Theologlco-Pol it ical Treatise . For example, 
if someone would says there is no Crod. ilhat would be 
impossible. He can call matter God. That is all right. 

So there are certain limitations which would still be 
there. Also the other religions have definitely a lower 
status, as is cleanly indicated. They can't have these 
beautiful temples which the state religion alone has. 

A few more points that have to do with the subject 
of this paragraph. Paragraph 48 « 

Those, whom the law. . .country's enemy. 

In other words, you see how secular this Spinozistic 
state is. If it is a monarchy, no established religion. 

If it is a republic, an established religion, but of this 
extremely comprehensive kind. And in addition in this 
practically important point of oaths, no religious oaths. 

Let us read finally the last paragraph. 

Academies. . . to restrain them. 

You see? Academies mean universities of course. A 
harsh word. 

But in a free commonwealth. . .aristocratic dominion 

only. 

It seems that Spinoza wanted to treat of that in the 
part of the book which was not written, i.e. In the 
section on democracy. But as we have it this is the only 
remark dealing with education, either intellectual or 
moral. And that is a very striking difference from Plato 
and Aristotle. For Plato and Aristotle the bulk, one can 
say, of their political works is devoted to the question 
of education. That is particularly clear in the Republic, 
when you compare the proportion of pages devoted to 
education, intellectual and/or moral on the one hand. 
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and Institutions on tho other. It is aL so true of Aristotle, 
iri substance at any rate. In Spinoza this is all we have. 
Why? What takes the place of education in Spinoza? 

(Institutions.) 

The institutions. °ure. The mechanism. The 
prudently excogitated institutions which deliver the goods 
automatically, instead of this unreliable thing, education, 
which works and does njt work as no one can foresee the 
consequences. 

(What doe 3 he mean by that remark? That the 
academies restain nan’s natural . . .) 

That they do in fact. He doesn’t say that they should 
do that. You can also say it is a plea for private 
universities, and we people at the University of Chicago 
would be greatly pleased with that part of the statement. 

But Spinoza I am afraidw ould also include private 
universities which are somehow dependent on the founders 
of 3 uch universities, or on the trustees--taklng the place 
of the founders. I'/hat he has in mind is that anyone who 
feels he has to teach something should put an advertisement 
in the Tribune or ohe Sun Times, and say, I am going to 
teach aid 1 take the full risk, and that is that. And one 
would not be subject to any authority, state or board of 
trustees. That is practically fantastic, naturally. 

But one must also say that the criticism of universities 
is not entirely unfounded. If there are strict state 
universities as you had them in CentrsL Europe. There is 
surely a line they have to follow. For example, it was 
practically impossible to criticize the institution of 
monarchy in a monarchy. But you can say some such 
limitations are Inevitable everywhere. Spinoza was 
offered once a professorship in Eleidelberg. And that 
was a very strange thing because he was not a Christian 
after all, and this was an institution under the Calvinist 
Elector of the Palatinate. And Spinoza declined. The 
correspondence is preserved. It is not uninteresting. He 
knew he would get into troubles immediately, if he were to 
come to the university# so he declined. 

(Was this before or after the Theologlco-Polltlcal 
Treatise ?) 

I believe after the Theologico-Polltleal Treatise . 

You would only have to look up th.e letters. But since 
I do not know the year (break in tape) 
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Paragraph 14. 

And these are the things. . .of its rulers. 

And the next paragr ph please. 

This aristocracy. . .that reigning city. 

That goes in the direction of the Federalist argument, 
but is much less rich in detail than that later argument. 

It is also interesting that there is no reference to the 
advantage of federalism from the point of view of defense. 

That an alliance of cities Is larger, and potentially 
militarily more powerful than a single city. All these 
kinds of things which are mentioned in Montesquieu. 

Now the next chapter is much more important, and 
we have to take up quite a few things. Because in the 
tenth chapter he deals with the reasons why he made 
the suggestion he makes regarding aristocracy—he makes 
in Chapter 8 especially. Now let us read only the 
beginning of Chapter 10. 

Reads. 

He means of course the Roman institution of dictatorship, 
waich as you know was a republic office, and was not what 
is now called dictatorship, and he rejects this in favor 
of giving emergency powers to the ordinary authorities. 

This in my opinion was also the view of Machiavelli himself. 
But Machiavelli does not elaborate it for a very special 
reason which has to do with the technique of his works. 
Machiavelli presents his criticism of Roman institutions 
only in a very subdued language. But it becomes clear 
when you study the chapter on dictatorship, that he did 
not believe this was a wise institution. If you are 
interested in the question, I have a note on this in my 
book on Machiavelli, page 319. But let us now come to 
the crucial issue. Paragraph 4» the beginning. 

However, this authority. • .become slaves. 

So in other words, the great problem of institutions. 
Institutions cannot guarantee that they will be animated 
by the proper spirit. There must be something more than 
law. And that was the reason why the ancients said: 
virtue to be brought about by education, moral education. 

Here the problem is stated. What is Spinoza’s solution 
to that problem. 

To avoid these evils. . .what is denied. 



So we are ever eager. 


Nor do idle inen 0 » . forbidden 

"Wnich can absolutely not be forbidden" you can also 
translate. 


,as banquets. 


,by any general law, 


So in other words--now that is a very important point. 

We say laws are not enough. Moral education. But how does 
morainedueation tdca place? It also includes laws, but laws 
wnich are directed toward the strengthening of J; et 

us say. and the weakening of vice. And one kind of such 
laws/which were particularly important in the past, were 
sumptuary laws. Spinoza says they are *o good, 
you will think naturally in the first place of 
which was the last experiment in this direction. Gambling 
laws would of course also fall under the same heading. 

Now Spinoza lays down here a principle of utmost 

and I myself am very haopy to read it because it confirms 

sS cLaSy wha? I always say, although I didn t ^member that. 

All laws which can be violated without any injury of anoth 

are a laughing stock. That is the question of ^ a1 r * c a11 

horizontal or vertical limitation. Let me 

way. Let this be the actual conduct of men. That is how 

men ought to live: virtue. The vertical limitation. 

Certain prohibitions and commands. Spinoza says ^es® 
kinds of things are absolutely ineffective. But ff. 

effective is if you hurt the other fellow. p ^ 0 ^ bltlon 

against murder, or against theft, or .gainst fraud Is 
Inherently much more effective than the ^ 3 

luxury, for example. Because luxury doesn’t hurt anyone. 

jou coit fraud you tau* the other follow, and the other 
fellow reacts violently. And the expression of this viol art 
reaction is the law, an effective law with teeth in it. 

That is the notion. But Spinoza of course does not 
merely say that such limitations from above, as exemplified 
by sumptuary laws, is not possible. He also says it is 
not desirable. Because he says towards the end, only 
the excess is bad, not the thing in itself. No 
the argument is simply nottrue as stated, as la ®^wn 
by the many societies which have severe Prohibitions from 
above wich are effective. Think of Saudi Arabia with 
its prohibitions against smoking and drinking. And 
working perfectly. It is simply not true. In other 
words^t is not the intrinsic impossibility, but the 
impossibility arises from the previous belief in the 
undesirability. Of course the thing is in a bit 

more complicated. Say in this country you have the 
situati ->n that certain parts of the population, say of 
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Pur itan origin, really think gambling isevil. People coming 
from Central Europe think gambling is not evil. And that 
is the reason why, I think, these things are not 
enforceable in this country. Because half of the 
population is aot Puritan. And half of the population is 
Puritan. And by some strange accident the Puritan part 
was able to impose its will temporarily regarding drinking, 
and permanaatly regarding gambling. Thd; is a very special 
case. But the principle that such laws should not be 
enforceable L think is just wrong. Given certain 
conditions they are not enforceable, but not simply, not 
universally. So, in other words, what Spinoza 3ays«-he 
states the problem: laws in the ordinary sense are not 
enough. You need more; you need virtue. But then he goes 
on: don"t believe you can get any virtues through 
legislation. That played a tremendous role in the 
seventeenth-eighteenth century. But here again there is a 
subtle fallacy. The argument in the strictor form is 
stated as follows. Virtue is voluntary. If you are 
compelled to act virtuously you do not act virtuously 
because—sure. That is in a way true. But unfortunately 
no one is born virtuously. Virtue is acquired by 
habituation. And it may very well be that a certain 
process of compulsory habituation i3 necessary for the 
later virtuous practice of virtue. If the simple 
argument were correct, as stated by Milton for example, 
you know, Milton who prepared this libertarian view 0 A 
man should be exposed to all evils, so that he can freely 
choose the good. The government has no right to—if the 
government prevents evil from meeting him, it destroys 
his freedom. But if this argument were true, we should 
send all little girs as soon as they are three years old 
into brothels. So that they learn, and then acquire the 
freedom from evil by experience of it. Which is manifest 
nonsense. But if this is so, then of course there is 
no objection in principle to a legislation which tries to 
bring about decent external conduct, waich, one can hope, 
will in the better cases lead eventually to genuine 
decency. That is what Plato and Aristotle meant. They 
were aware of the fact that the mere external decency 
is only a shadow of virtue, but it can also be a 
preparation for virtue aid therefore it is not to be 
dismissed. How Spinoza finds a solution you will find 
beautifully in the next paragraph. 

most advantage. 

I conclude,therefore. • . ' 

That is a bit weakly translated. "By which it cornea 
about that the many, or the majority, do not strive to 
live wisely, for this is impossible, but that they are 
guided by those passions from which there arises a greater 
utility for the commonwealth." Yes? 
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And therefore the chief point. .. .domirion open to them. 

What then la the solution to this great problem of 
the limitations of law? What is the key which solves 
the problem? No sumptuary laws, no attempt to establish 
decent conduct in the traditt, cnal sense --but what? 

Avarice. 

(Encouraging acquisitiveness?) 

He uses the word avarice. I believe that is, as 
far as X know, the strongest statement of this interesting 
principle. This passion of avarice which is universal 
and constant, i. e. which is effective, which you can 
trust. That is the substitute for moral education. An 
interesting thought, and of a very powerful political 
significance in modern times. 

(Does this have any economic significance?) 

Well, what does economics mean? 

(Incsasing the wealth of the state.) 

That it didn’t mean originally. Originally it meant 
the management of the household, i.e. one’s own estate. 

You increase there each one his fortune. Political 
economy is an outgrowth of this notion. That one of the 
greatest political instruments is the avarice of individuals. 
Someone a generation after Spinoza wrote a book called 
Private Vice, Public Benefit . Mandeville. And that is 
exactly the point which Mancievilie makes. These vices, 
such as luxury, avarice, are private vices. But they are 
public benefits. And therefore the laws should not forbid 
them or prevent them, but encourage them. Well, there is 
an element of truth wnich Plato recognized in his wisdom 
in the Republic . When he discussed oligarchy in the 
eighth book there is no restraint. There everyone lives 
a3 he listso But Spinoza means, if there is a premium 
on increasing one’s fortune, this passion is of course 
strengthened. And the premium is very simple. That is 
done by a simple law. Partly not even law--as we have 
seen, membership in the council requires that you have 
much time, and therefore only the wealthy can in fact 
participate. But in addition of course you can also have 
a law saying that only those who have such and such, or 
are worth so aid so much, or have an income of so snd so 
much, a year, can be full members. Then that Is a much 
better and simpler device, and much more conducive to the 
well-being of the community than any laws directly intending 
the moral improvement. The funny thing of course is, that 
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Soinoza, who here calls avarice a universal ^ 

Ethics makes it clear that it is a vice and that the really 
SSSrSaTwMld be free from it. It is a formal contradiction 
because he calls it a universal effect. A universal 
effect would seem to be one wnich can be counted upon in 
every individual case. That is, I think, an ama_singly 
strong statement. I don’t remember one in these early 
times which Is as strong as that by Spinoza. So the 
solution in other words is: there are essential limitations 
to law in the ordinary sense of the word. That was always 
said. Therefore education in virtue. Spinoza says no. 

No education in virtue, that is utopian. Encourage those 
vices wnich are publically beneficial, regardless of 
their moral quality. It is a realistic solution. 

Realistic, that is to say, from the point of view of crude 
common-sense, oblivious of the deeper problems. 

Let us read the next paragraph. 

renowned for his virtue. 

But if it be . . . 

An interesting picture. Encouragement of avarice and 
discouragement of love of gLory. That le very revealing 
for wh'it happened. When Montesquieu wrote me hooK, 

Soirit of Laws, 171+8, he said: honor is the principle of 
Monarchy, viFfc'ue Is the principle of democracy. I cannot 
go into this very complicated argument of Montesquieu s— 
but ultimately it comes out in Montesquieu in the same 
way as in Spinoza, because Montesquieu was not In favor 
of democracy thus understood. He regards that as the 
orinciple of the ancient monarchies. What he had in mind 
was the new state, the great examples of which were England 
and Holland, the commercial modern republic. In which 
avarice, one can say, will bring about gentle or 
humane manners, as distinguished from pure manners. And 
the consideration of glory is left to the other regimes. 

That is a very striking formula. 

Let us also read the next paragraph. 

After which premises. . .Inevitable fate. 

Meaning, by accident which is too strong to be overcome. 
I note only one point. The state as described here by 
Spinoza is not a rational state simply. It is a state waioh~ 
reason would be much too weak, as he emphasizes; its 
decisive support comes from the passions. And the passion 
most emphatically mentioned, as we have seen, is 
It is a modem commercial state, which was believed to be 
in deeper harmony with the requirements of virtue than 
the older states. Spinoza was not an avaricious man. 
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naturally ho wa3 thinking; of something else. But ho felt 
there was some compatibility, a deeper compatibility, of 
that state with the requirement of true virtue than with 
the traditional state, whatever form it may be. 

Now a few words have to be said about the last chapter 
which is the beginning of Spinoza's discussion of democracy. 
You see only four and a half pages have been written by 
him. He died obviously without finishing it. Let U3 
read that. In a way that is the most important subject. 

Yes. 


I pass. . . call democracy. 

It is simply absolute because the whole powers of 
the whole community are united in the sovereign. Whereas 
in the others only either one man or a small part. 

The difference between. . . or infamy. 

In other words, democracy is a regime in which all 
or some have a legal claim to membership in the sovereign. 
In an aristocracy no one has a legal claim. He can only 
be coopted by those who are already members of the 
sovereign body. 

If then, it is . . .of thearistocracy 

Do you see that this could easily happen? 

. . .of which we treated. . .return to my subject. 

Ho here there is a reference, a momentary reference, 
to what aristocracy originally meant, the rule of the 
best. And that is perhaps Spinoza'3 reasoning. If 
aristocracy is rule of the best then there can be no 
legal arrangement as to who is to be a member of the 
sovereign body because who or ’.h o is not best must be 
determined by men on the spot; and therefore in practice by 
the best who constitute the sovereign body at any givea 
time. Now I think Spinoza’s argument against aristocracy 
can be stated very simply as follows, especially with a 
view to what he said in Chapter 1. An aristocracy proper 
is impossible. Very simply stated. It is impossible. 
Because that men of genuine virtue should be able to rule 
is a utopian affair. You remember what he said in the 
first chapter. And therefore let’s forget about that. 

The better solution is the one in which citizenship is 
regulated. But once this is granted then there is of 
course no reason why it should be arbitrarily limited, for 
example, to the first born, or to the rich. Therefore 
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from this point of view it would follow, just as was 
suggested in the Theologico-Folltleal Treatise , universal 
citizenship. Let us read the sequel. That goes a bit 
too far, as you will see immediately. 

From what ha3 been said. . .of the dominion. 

In other words, Spinoza wants to have in his 
discussion of the best form of democracy, he wants to 
limit himself to that in. w.iich there are no arbitrary 
limitations. That's clear. That's Implied. All who are 
subject to the laws should be citizens* With the 
qualification of course that they must not be criminals. 

That would exclude them. But we will see that is not 
quite exact. 

I say expressly. . .means of livelihood. 

So in other words, say, prostitutes, to taka the most 
obvious example, could not be citizens. Apart from the fact 
that they are women. But let us say males who live from 
prostitutes would be excluded. But I wouldn’t translate 
servus by ’’slave". I would translate It by "servant". 

Thut was a rather common limitation, which you find still 
at the end of the eighteenth century. For example in 
Kant where a distinction is made between active and passive 
citizens. All employees, workers in a factory, peasants 
who are only tenants, not owners of the land, and so on, are 
dependents, and dependents cannot be active citizens. 

That I think is a matter of course limitation, which Spinoza 
implies. If you are In personal dependence by your 
profession. Clearly as a domestic servant, but also as 
working in a factory for someone else you cannot be a 
full citizen. And Rousseau takes this as a matter of course 
too, by the way. This limitation. Now with this limitation 
I would say Spinoza was a democrat, as we have seen, in 
spite of all the complexities we have mentioned on an 
earlier occasion. 

The book ends, in its fragmentary form, on a sad note, 
as we could say in the presence of the ladies we have 
here? Because here he raises the question, is it fair to 
exclude women? To our universal regret, he says yes. But 
I think it would be nicer not to read it. lie has all 
kinds of old-fashioned notion. For example. If men would 
sit together with women in a council all kinds of 
flirtations and other irrelevancies would disturb the 
serious proceedings. And we know from Margaret Smith 
and other ladies that this just isn’t true. 

It is rather late, so I can’t do more now than to 
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leava you with a problem# I think the Political Treatise 
as a whole makes it clear that Spinoza was in favor of 
democracy—as he understood it. It was not a democracy of 
working men. It was a democracy of people who are their 
own masters, in this sense—are not economically dependent. 
Thatis clear. But, with this limitation, he was in favor 
of democracy, as appears from this treatise, which Is a 
philosophic work not influenced by any apologetic or 
theological considerations. And the real task of an 
adequate interpretation of Spinoza's teaching would be to 
bring this into full harmony with his very complicated 
statements of the Theologlco-Folitical Treatise . And I 
believe if one would do such an analysis one could come 
down to two principles wnich create all the trouble. 

First, is Spinoza's acce>tance of the old classical 
distinction between the wise and the vulgar. And this leads 
him surely into an anti-democratic, or non-democratic way, 
and creates also a certain indifference. Freedom, 
true freedom, is possible in every regime, and why should 
he therefore prefer democracy. 

The other great element in Spinoza's thought is that 
stemming from Machiavelli waich is in clear opposition to 
the classical view. And where the higher considerations, 
the vertical element, is disregarded. And viiere the 
question is raised, how can you have the maximum of 
freedom and security for each. Machiavelli 1 s answer is 
also surely a republic. A republic in which—but 
Machiavelli understood it differently—republic. The 
model is in a way Home. The Home of the good times: a 
war-lik8 aristocracy and a war-like plebs. An armed plebs 
working together with a war-like aristocracy, and mainti ning 
themselves in good shape. In the pink of condition, by a 
rather tough foreign policy. So in other words, there is 
a union of Interests created between these clashing 
classes against the subjects actual or potential. That 
was roughly what Machiavelli suggested. But Spinoza is 
much more humane, and the solution is brought about by 
something which in Machiavelli plays only a very subordinate 
role. And that is commerce. Commerce, or to use a term 
which Spinoza doesn't hesitate to use, avarice. Thefc 
animating the most vigorous part of the population, 
making them greatly interested in peace. And which by 
its own innate tendencies—although utterly selfish; 
avarice—and the increase of one's fortune depends somehow, 
in its effects, on the well-being of all. And to find 
an effect—that is the theoretical problem—which is 
utterly selfish. Because if it is not selfish, it is 
weak; it cannot be trusted. So it must be selfish. But 
which while being selfish, has, accidentally, beneficial 


effects on the others. Avarice. Avarice 
to the spirit of love in itself, as other 
setting others to work, not because he 1 
because it redounds to his own benefit. 
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not fully elaborated by Spinoza, but Spinoza otsyiously is 
one of the five or six greatest minds who contributed to 
its emergence* 

And finally of course the full flower of it i 
political economy. From a purely bibliograpnic po 
view X belie >/e they trace political economy to Sir 
William Petty, Political Ari thmetlc, that was written 

• 1680 or so. PolItlcal~Arlthmetlc . And the 
arithmetic had very much to do" with trade and income. 

Sir William Petty was a personal pupil of hoboes, by the 
way. You see they go back to the same famous names. 

-Now what was the key empirical basis for Sir William Petty? 

The Low Countries. Holland. The country In which 
Spinoza lived, and with a view to which he wrote thl^^oc 
as we have seen. That was the place where the new ‘ 
political notion was tested for the first time. Even in , 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, which is a crucially important 
book for this problem—the stock exchange in Amsterdam, that 
is the great political invention, although it is,,in itself 
not political. Why? Because here a power h 
created, entirely unpolitical, in itself, jarra/yet on which 
all the potentates of Europe depended for theriyy ^oans. 

That seemed to offer the possibility of the de-^olllfisati*a 
of human life, i.e. of a more peaceful, of a more humane 9 ~~~— 'WWiw&l; 
human life. And economic liberalism as it exists today 
still tries to continue that hope. And their argument, 
which is not altogether unreasonable, is this: they i 

have never been given a fair test. You have never had * 

a situation of perfectly free trade all over the globe. , 

And so you cannot say, well, it could not be the 

remedy for all our ills. So the argument is in a way f 

not possible as an empirical argument. And therefore the 

issue is still in a way open. Good. So we leave It at 

that. 




End of course. 


